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Beatrice Allen, one of the beauties of ga or is 


New York 


“The Century Girl.” 
































Photograph by Strauss-Peyton Studios, Kansas City 


Observe the slender, graceful arm, those artistic, tapering fingers and that coy, cheerful expression. Isn’t he the gay 
deceiver? ‘He’ is entirely proper, for it’s our well-known man masquerader, Julian Eltinge, who is playing this 
year in a new comedy. 
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Photograph 


New York 


Above is a recent picture of 

Marjory Beverly, a bright 

particular star in the Ziegfeld 
Follies. 


Mildred Harris, of the 


Fine Arts films. 


Photograph 
bv Witzel, 
Los Angeles 
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New York 


Dorothy Donnell), noted for her Candida, her Shirley Rossmore in “The Lion and the Mouse” and her 

Jacqueline in “Madame X," has of late become a successful “‘play-doctor.” Two plays revised by her, “Flora 

Bella” and “Johnny Get Your Gun” have been produced this year, and she is at present working on the adapta- 
tion of a foreign play, to be called ‘“‘ Miss Widow.” 
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A New Son of the Soil 


WHEREIN A WELL-KNOWN 
ACTOR DESCRIBES HIMSELF 
ANDTHE SAM PPe Lire 


By Richard Carle 


Lo, what a metamorphosis— 
from the roystering reveler 
to the plodding peasant! 

From the spectacular suit- 
ings to the overworked 
overalls! - 

From the cabaret cut-up to 
the country clodhopper! 

From the alcoholic to the 
bucolic ! 

I repeat: Lo, what a trans- 
formation ! 


Photographs taken 
specially for THE 
GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE by 
White, New York 


Richard Carle, in 

two poses, at rustic 

pursuits — pruning 

the dialogue and 

mopping the high- 
row. 





Mr. Carle, this season and last, has scored 
one of the greatest successes in his career in 
the “Cohan Revue, 1916,” proving to himself 
as well as to the public at large, as he ex- 
pressed it recently, that a comedian can lead 
a safe and sane life and still be a comedian. 


Here we have Mr. Carle in a brighter side of his new life. Rowing is a rural recreation which he hugely enjoys 
and he believes it’s advantageous for the toiling agriculturist to have cooling waters near by. 
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Photograph by Campbell Studio 


Olive Thomas, who made one of the big hits in the Ziegfeld ‘‘ Midnight Frolic,” in singing ‘‘He’ll Come Back to 


e” with Lawrence Haynes. 
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THEATRICAL 
PROFITS 


Who Killed 


W HICH 








Cock Robin? 


iS JHE: MURDERER OF. THEA? RIC- 


AL. PROFIT TS—THE: MOVIES, THE. DANCE- 


CRAZE, 


MOTORING 


OE - Tee WAR T 


By Channing Pollock 


| eqa |HE. drama -has 
T | been dying ever 
L4 | since it was born 
—which will be twenty-four hundred 
and sixty-seven years ago two weeks 
from next Friday. 

Whatever else may be uncertain about 
the Greeks, we know that the manage- 
ment of the Dionysiac Theater, given 
a half-page, with portrait, in the maga- 
zine section of The Athens Argus, com- 
plained that popular interest in athletics 
had put mimetic art “on the blink.” 
The proletariat devoted itself to wrest- 
ling and throwing the discus, while the 
patricians hopped into their chariots and 
went off to dine and dance at a road- 
house.. Moreover, there were no drama- 
tists. “The good poets are dead,” said 
Aristophanes, “and those who are alive 
are not good.” 

In our own time, the drama continues 
to die. It was killed by roller-skates and 


LEE SIT RA THE D 
BY RAY ROHN 


then. by bicycles, and finally, 
for good and all, by bridge. 
“People ‘wont go te the 
theater,” declared the impresarios; 
“they'd rather play cards at home.” 

Five years later I asked: “What’s 
wrong with business ?” 

“People wont go to the theater; 
they’d rather be out in their autos.” 

Five years after that: 

“People wont go to the theater; 
they’d rather hunt up a restaurant and 
dance.” 

Then came the vogue of “the movies,” 
and according to the best authorities, 
the poor old spoken drama curled up, 
turned its face to the back wall and 
breathed its last. “Why should anyone 
pay two dollars to hear Barrie or Ros- 
tand, when he can take the whole family 
around the corner and treat ’em to three 
murders and a train-wreck for seventy- 
five cents?” 
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This time—temporarily, at least, and 
outside of New York and Chicago—the 
drama seems to be thoroughly mori- 
bund. Business “on the road” baffles 
description. The “one-night-stand” 
practically has ceased to exist, and re- 
ceipts in the “week-stands” are about 
half what they were a decade ago. 
Theaters in the small towns are boarded 
up or torn down, or divide their seasons 
between “pictures,” burlesque and “fly- 
by-nights,” with a standard attraction, 
perhaps, once ina month. Gone are the 
days when the elite of Bridgeton or 
Findlay might see John Drew, Grace 
George, May Irwin and Frank Daniels 
in the same week, with “The Isle of 
Spice,” or a pretty fair company in 
“King Dodo,” to end the orgy on Satur- 
day. There are few first-class organi- 
zations now for the lower-case spots on 
the map, and almost as few lower-case 
spots that are dependable for the first- 
class organizations. Of two hundred 
plays unveiled on Broadway in 1915-16, 
only about thirty were on the road at 
the end of 1916. Shrewd business men, 
like William A. Brady and Henry W. 
Savage, have all but stopped producing, 
and A. H. Woods, a trained weather 
prophet, seriously advances the pro- 
posal not to send companies out of New 
York, but to let the provinces see his 
plays through the medium. of the 
cinema.\ 

Ten years ago there were a hundred 
and twenty-two Broadway combinations 
on tour, and many a piece that lost 
money in town retrieved its losses and 
showed a profit on the road. 

Who killed Cock Robin—otherwise, 
the Goose That Laid the Golden Eggs? 


OST of the blame, of course, is 
allotted “the movies.” To this 
theory color is given by the fact that the 
falling-off in receipts has been least with 
musical performances, which suffer no 
competition from the camera. Bridge, 
the motor-car and the tango—or its 
latest equivalent—still are credited with 
doing their deadly work, and then there 
are cabarets—chiefly confined to the 
cities; and a new and good excuse for 
bad business is the war. These things, 
in combination, according to the mana- 


ger, have alienated the affections of the 
theater-going public. 

The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
With Me, however, inquires whether 
there is any such thing as “alienation of 
affections.” “No man ever took another 
man’s wife,” observes the Lady, “until 
the other man had lost her.” Certainly 
a woman cannot be said to have a strong 
hold upon a husband who goes galli- 
vanting after every flirtatious female 
that passes; nor can any form of 
art be said to have won the allegiance 
of a public that needs but the excuse 
to be off with an automobile or a pair 
of roller-skates. The theater and the 
home alike are lacking when we go 
there, or stay there, only because there 
is nothing else to do. 

To account for its loss of favor, that 
lack must be admitted as pronounced in 
the theater, which, after three thousand 
years, seemed almost as firmly estab- 
lished as the home, quite as respectable 
and a good deal more interesting. The 
playhouse is cheaper than the road- 
house, and if more expensive than “the 
movies,” its abandonment is not to be 
explained on that ground, since the 
lyceum-bureau and the concert-stage are 
doing better than ever before, at prices, 
in most instances, higher than those of 
their rival. Theater-going, supposedly, 
requires no education of the faculties, 
as does dancing, and little of the energy 
demanded by any sport, besides giving 
one a topic, at dinner, in those embarras- 
sing moments between the end of the 
celery and the beginning of the cabaret. 
You can’t discuss motoring as you would 
Maude Adams, or gain the reputation 
of being a connoisseur in the arts by de- 
scribing the collision of Charlie Chaplin 
with a custard pie. The advantage was 
all with the drama, and managerial 
blame of “the movies” is about as justi- 
fied as the attitude of the husband who 
gets drunk, breaks up the furniture, hits 
his wife in the eye and then complains 
that she has been lured from home. 

Quoting a phrase previously used in 
THE GREEN Book, and through which I 
achieved the dignity of getting into Wil- 
stach’s “Dictionary of Similes,”’ “The 
chief difference between drugs and the 
drama, as habits, is the ease with which 
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one. breaks away from the. latter.” 
From first to last, from trifles to im- 
portant aggressions, little has been left 
undone in the way of systematically 
weaning the public. One of the great 
attractions of the theater used to be 
what Augustin Daly called its “carnival 
atmosphere.” Gradually this has disap- 
peared. The press-agent and the dra- 
matic reporter have destroyed the 
glamour and the romance of the stage, 
while the manager has been sweeping 
out those superfluities which made an 
evening at the play a festi- 
val occasion. 


A FEW years ago there Z 
was some trouble / 
with the musicians’ 

union. Thereupon 
theater orchestras 

were abolished. 

Heaven knows, the 
performance of 7 

the average thea- 

ter orchestra, a 

race between the ape 

cello and the VV Oa Broadway 
flute, with the performances 


clear, sour note of eight-thirty and 
the cornet sounding 

above all, resembled 

music somewhat 

more distantly than ; 

: 

the mist resembles ¥ 
rain. But by it you 

were. reminded that you 
were out for entertain- 


all are adverti 


ment, surrounded by that “carnival at- 


mosphere.” Imagine a carnival or a cir- 


cus or a dance or almost any other kind 


at eight-forty-five, but 
begin at eight-fifteen. 


of amusement, without music! A few 
auditoriums were treated to a mechanic- 
al device that produced the effect of an 
asthmatic hand-organ and_ prepared 
audiences for an exhilarating hour with 
Punch and Judy, but most managers 
contented themselves with laying over 
the orchestra pit a tasteful covering of 
autumn leaves, requiring only half a 
dozen headstones and a wreath or two to 

suggest the late afternoon of a 

November day in Greenwood 
most Cemetery. When the curtain rose, 


begin at in somber silence, one half ex- 


some pected the first speech to be , 
“Let us pray!” Patrons, who had 
paid the usual fee for admission, 
felt cheated. Of late, string quar- 
tettes have bourgeoned through 
the autumn leaves in some 
theaters, but a majority continue 
to punish the union by treating cus- 
tomers to the representation of a shady 
slope in a country churchyard. 

The illusion of a visit to Greenwood 
is maintained in most theaters, by the 
vaultlike appearance of their smoking- 
and retiring-rooms. Department-stores 
provide restful and luxurious suites; 
but the New Amsterdam is one of half 
a dozen places of amusement in which, 
after clambering over the knees of the 
choleric lady adjoining, stepping upon 
the feet of her escort and carrying 
away his hat dexterously clutched be- 
tween your calves, you are not left to 
choose between the sidewalk and a sub- 
terranean cell with a fascinating out- 
look upon the lavatory. With all the 
money spent upon decorations in the 
modern auditorium,—upon walls tinted 


to 
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an elephant’s-breath gray, and hangings 
a cockroach’s-eyelash purple, and drop- 
sical nudes regarding themselves in 
pocket mirrors upon the ceiling,—little 
concession has been made to the fact 
that the mind cannot be diverted easily 
while the body is thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. Aisles are few and far be- 
tween, seats stiff-backed and so narrow 
as to suggest equipping every usher with 
a shoehorn, space from row to row 
limited to such an ex- 

tent that if 

the man be- 
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hind happens to be tall, 
you wear his kneecaps 


less comfortable than the average 
theater is a railway station, and railway 
stations have the advantage over 
theaters that you must wait for trains 
but you needn't wait for tragedies. The 
value of making the physical part of 
theater-going a delight instead of an 
ordeal cannot be too highly estimated. 
i remember a man in London telling me 
that he had been four times in a month 
to the Alhambra. 

“Great show?” I asked. 

“Great seats,” he replied. 

The Alhambra gave its patrons thick- 
ly upholstered armchairs, movable a 
foot or two in any direction, and with 
so much room between that the plumpest 


fF 
CG” 
through your evening just 


above the buttons on the back of © 
your coat. The only place in the world 


person might go out in intermissions 
without taking liberties with the lady 
next him. 


EW YORK spares no pains to make 
theater-going more difficult. Put- 
ting aside, as utterly out of the question, 
the idea of buying tickets in the most 
convenient way, which is to say over the 
telephone, you make the pilgrimage 
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With theaters, sur- 

prisingly often, 

handsome does as 
handsome is. 


downtown to find that box-offices have 
been retained wholly as a conventional 
ornament. Nothing is sold but the 
patron. Everything in front of the 
nineteenth row has gone to the hotels 
and the speculators. Of that more 
anon. Improved slightly in recent years, 
the demeanor of the average treasurer 
is that of a man wearied of life, bored 
almost beyond endurance and making 
unheard-of demands upon his _ better 
nature in order to tolerate your in- 
trusion. A Herald Square shopgirl is 
an urbane and obliging person in com- 
parison. The discourtesy of the box- 
office attendant has become so pro- 
verbial that, if hotel-clerks were equally 
notorious, no one would be surprised to 
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find the wealthiest visitors to his fair 
city sleeping upon park benches. Yet 
from these dealers people are supposed 
to purchase what they do not need. Al- 
most no manager seems to have been 
inspired with the idea that nothing could 
help the sale of seats more than making 
them easy to buy. 

Centuries of theater-furnishing have 
not suggested to anyone the desirability 
cf adequate provision for wraps and 
headgear. The male is fairly well pro- 
vided for,—though two thirsty auditors 
will transform a silk hat under your seat 
into an accordion,—but the female of 
the species must decide between holding 
her hat in her lap and pinning it to the 
chair in front of her, a bumper for 
passers-by. Umbrellas complicate life 
almost unendurably. To dispose of 
them properly, one must be a graduate 
civil engineer, and-even then a single 
umbrella has been known to entangle 
itself between ten legs in an evening, 
and wind up by striking the lady across 
the way in the shins. Recourse:to the 
cloak-room renders it practically cer- 
tain that you wont get home until morn- 
ing, your wife tarrying in the lobby, ac- 
cumulating wrath, while the man half a 
mile ahead of you in line endeavors to 
persuade the attendant that he couldn’t 
have worn a green Alpine-and a ‘mus- 
tard-colored mackinaw with evening 
dress. 


ON Broadway most performances be- 

gin at eight-thirty, and some at 
cight-forty-five, but all are advertised 
to begin-at eight-fifteen. There are two 
exceptions—the Little Theatre and the 
Washington Square Players. If you 
don’t happen to know of this trifling 
lack of consideration, you rush home 
from the office, bolt your dinner, button 
a fresh collar with one hand while guid- 
ing pie with the other, hook your wife’s 
cress as you telephone for a taxi, try 
what a promised tip will do toward 
transforming your driver into a Barney 
Oldfield and then sit half an hour in a 
dimly lighted auditorium searching for 
a cast of characters artfully hidden 
among. thirty pages of program adver- 
tisements. The managerial. excuse for 
causing.this inconvenience, and wasting 


.. WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


your time, is that if the truth were told 
about the hour of “ringing up,” many 
persons would arrive late. Of course, 
nothing else so adds to the number of 
late-comers, because, when this has hap- 
pened to you thirty or forty times, you 
wouldn’t believe a theatrical announce- 
ment accompanied by an affidavit, and 
you start for the play when you get 
good and ready. 

Equally of course, it is silly to penal- 
ize people who want to be prompt for 
those who don’t care a green persimmon 
whether they are or not. As a matter 
of fact, you are punished for prompt- 
ness, anyway, since the dilatory are per- 
mitted to stroll in when they please, dis- 
cussing the war, and how many miles 
they get out of a gallon, and causing a 
wall of protesting humanity to rise be- 
tween you and the stage. The least de- 
sire to protect patrons would bring forth 
an edict that tardy arrivals must stand 
until the intermission. Apparently the 
question of whether or not you see or 
hear the play is quite too unimportant. 
Only the most perfunctory effort was 
made to induce women to take off their 
hats, until the nuisance was abated by 
act of legislature. Short performances 
are begun and ended at the usual hours, 
deception supposedly being effected by 
giving symphony concerts between acts, 
when there is an orchestra, and open- 
ings are postponed so regularly that 
the wise theater-goer makes no engage- 
ments for the week following an 
advertised premiere and fully expects 
to make four or five trips to the box- 
office before the date on his tickets cor- 
responds with that of the actual 
first-night. 

These may seem trifles light as air, 
but, taken in combination, they cer- 
tainly have discouraged theater-going 
and worn away the patience of the 
theater-goer. Not unnaturally, he pre- 
fers places of entertainment where he 
is sure of better treatment and greater 
comfort. Some years ago there was a 
run-down resort in Washington known 
as Albaugh’s. Grand Opera House. 
Every possible kind of performance had 
been tried there without getting a quo- 
rum. At last. the building. was taken 
over by a gentleman from Ohio. Fol- 
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lowing the example of three unsuccess- 
ful predecessors, he instituted vaude- 
ville—no better vaudeville than had led 
these predecessors into bankruptcy— 
but with the startling innovation of new 
paint and carpets and hangings. Em- 
ployees were notified that they must 
treat patrons as their equals. Smoking- 
rooms were installed, with free ciga- 
rettes and files of periodicals, and retir- 
ing-rooms, with plenty of stationery and 
stamps gratis. The tobacco and postage 
sometimes cost as much as ten dollars a 
day, but the Ohioan cleared a quarter 
of a million in three years, notwith- 
standing, and now operates one of the 
handsomest and most profitable vaude- 
ville theaters in America. 


ITH theaters, surprisingly often, 
handsome does as handsome is. 
For a liberal share of his misfortunes, 
the small-town manager has no one to 
thank but himself. Six years of tour- 


ing as a press-agent brought me into 
contact with not more than a dozen of 
these men who made any real effort to 
get business, or to keep that which came 


to them by accident. The average 
opera-house, in.a place of anything be- 
tween thirty thousand and a hundred 
thousand population, was as dirty, as 
decrepit, as ill kept and as badly lighted 
as acanal-boat. The players were com- 
pelled to drag their gowns across the 
unwashed stages, but I used to wonder 
why women’ patrons skirt-swept aisles 
unswept otherwise, how they missed 
tripping in the great holes in the carpets 
and why men who entered the program- 
littered and tobacco-juice-stained lobby, 
with the intention of buying tickets, 
didn’t find that they had lost their taste 
for drama on the way to the box-office. 
When the motion-picture magnates be- 
gan erecting Strands in these little cit- 
ies—new, comfortable and commodious 
houses, spotlessly clean, tastefully deco- 
rated, brilliantly illuminated inside and 
out, with all that carnival appearance, 
charging ten cents or a quarter for seats 
instead of two dollars—is it any marvel 
that the movies proved formidable op- 
position to the regular theater? 
Moreover—and for this the small- 
town manager has reason to blame the 


producing manager—the small-town 
public had lost confidence in managerial 
promises. Qne film, however, is an 
exact duplicate of another, and the 
cinema-show given in New London is 
sure to be the same cinema-show that 
was given under the same name in New 
York. If the screen version of “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl” presented Mary 
Pickford on Broadway, .it will present 
Mary Pickford on Main Street. There 
are no Number Two films. The small- 
town public had learned a bitter lesson 
as to Number Two companies. It had 
discovered that a play worth two dollars 
in Manhattan might not be worth a 
street-car transfer in Pittsfield. I my- 
self witnessed a performance of “The 
Witching-Hour” in Connecticut, billed 
as the original cast, direct from an all- 
season’s run in New York, for which 
extra prices were charged, and which 
was given with stock scenery by a cheap 
company in which five parts were 
played by two men who didn’t even 
change their make-ups materially. 
When this has happened a few times 
te the poor yokel, to the mental delin- 
quent who operates a woolen mill or an 
automobile plant, makes a quarter of a 
million a year and spends his summers 
in Paris, can you guess what he does? 
The managers couldn’t. He stops going 
to the theater. Or at least he stops 
going to the theater in his home town. 
When something he knows to be good 
comes along, -he motors to Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh or Detroit or makes the 
journey by the interurban railway, and 
twice or three times a year his family 
takes him to New York for ten days 
of shopping and play-seeing. Some- 
thing he knows to be good must be 
something he knows. ‘Too often the 
press-agent has cried “Wolf!” and 
“Augmented orchestra!” and “Original 
cast!” and “Three carloads of scenery.” 
The simple rustic aforesaid has learned 
that the “augmented orchestra” usually 
is augmented by one union leader, who 
directs with his right hand while play- 
ing the piano with his left—a neat acro- 
batic feat, but not altogether conducive 
to harmony. He recalls “original casts” 
that appeared at the Opera House even 
while they were appearing in New 


















York, thus defying the provinces and 
the laws of physics at the same time; 
and as to the “three carloads of scen- 
ery,” he has seen the stock drawing- 
room, with center door fancy, serve suc- 
cessively as an apartment in Harlem, 
the smoking-room of the steamer Adri- 
atic and the library of The Baron’s 
palace on the Riviera. 

If he goes to the movies, when he is 
at home, and “strikes a bad show,’”— 
which is improbable,—he is out fifty 
cents. At the Opera House he is out 
four dollars and a considerable amount 
of faith in human nature. He may see 
a complete performance, and he may 
see a performance cut to the bone so 
that the company can catch the eleven- 
ten west. He may witness a painstak- 
ing interpretation, or one in which the 

actors- are 
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In the metropolis things 
have come to a pass at 
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he may be permitted. to gaze upon the . 
star, or discover too late that she has’ 
succumbed to one of the countless mala- 
dies so prevalent in the one-night stands 
and remained in St. Louis. Through 
expensive experience, the artless son of 
the soil has become very wise. In 
Wheeling once I proposed “stripping” 
my “paper”—obliterating a line on the 
bills by covering it with a strip. 

The manager of the Opera House 
said: “That will cost you five hundred 
dollars.” 

“Five hundred dollars,” I exclaimed, 
“for billposting !” 

“No—in lost patronage. My people 
are suspicious of strips. They: have 
learned that strips usually mean a less 
responsible management or a less com- 
petent cast.” 


W HAT the producers have sown in 
bad faith-they have reaped in-bad 
business. But they are not clever at: 
putting together cause and effect. Man- 
agers, like deceived husbands, are 
last to know what everybody knows. 
The movies killed Cock Robin. 
Why? Because cultured persons pre- 
fer the movies to good plays 

an well played? Or only be- 
cause they prefer the 


S Ps movies to bad 

Vis Fs plays badly 

’ played? Be- 

G cause the mov- 


ies have given 

the road an alter- 

native and made it 
independent of the 
Number Two? 

The manager will 

tell you that “the 
best actors wont 

go on tour.” He 
wont tell you, however, 
that rather frequently 
that is because he wants 
to cut their salaries upon 
leaving New York, and 
he can offer no valid 
excuse for making 
contracts that do not 
cover the life of the 
play. “There is no money,” he 
says, “on the road.” But the banks 
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“on the road” are bulging, and the small 
towns support the publishers. and the 
mail-order concerns and the manufac- 
turers of automobiles. Also they have 
the wherewithal that has kept the thea- 
ters prosperous in New York. 

Even in the Cantons and the Battle 
Creeks there still are audiences for 
Maude Adams and William Gillette and 
other stars whose names have become 
trademarks. Perhaps the unfailing suc- 
cess of “The Ziegfeld Follies” is not 
merely evidence of prurient taste, refu- 
tation of the charge that the road re- 
sents “The Lure” and “The Traffic,” 
but due to the fact that the “Follies” 
sent on tour is always the “Follies” 
cffered at the New Amsterdam. The 
small towns learn names ‘quickly, and 
remember them for good or evil. Fritzi 
Scheff, one of the most talented and 
popular of comic-opera stars, was an 
habitual disappointer of road audiences. 
She is now running a cabaret in New 
York. It is remarkable that this teaches 
the manager nothing, that his passion 
for seeing his name in big type does not 
lead him, as a matter of pride and 
profit, to making that name stand for 
something. 

In point of fact, it is not only out of 
town that theater-going is a gamble. 
Plays are prematurely born in New 
York, and first-night audiences that 
have scrambled for seats, paid premiums 
and submitted to inconveniencing post- 
ponements often witness premieres that 
are little better than rehearsals. No 
one who was present will soon forget 
the shocking misbehavior of the scenery 
at the initial performance of “Peter 
Ibbetson.”. Managers, too, are inclined 
to feel their responsibility ended when 
they have pleased a first-night audience 
and reaped their reward in the reviews. 

One producer of my acquaintance 
used to count on knocking off a third of 
his expenses when his offering was a 
week old. High-salaried actors, adver- 
tised until they had become identified 
with the presentation, were replaced by 
nobodies, and so many “lamps” were cut 
out that an autumnal twilight descended 
upon the landscapes immediately after 
the opening. This is a kind of dis- 
honesty singularly like “doping” a horse 
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to make him high-spirited for the 
market. 


VEN when these periodical attacks 
of economy are withstood, produc- 
tions are_ inclined to. deteriorate with 
age. The manager spends his evenings 
away from the theater, and carelessness 
reigns before and behind the footlights, 
so that the man who attends a perform- 
ance a month after the premiere won- 
ders what his friend, the first-nighter, 
saw in the darned thing. A few weeks 
ago I revisited a comedy primarily wit- 
nessed on the occasion of its advent, in 
March. The play, the players and the 
production were the same, but the per- 
formance was different. The tempo had 
been quickened out of reason, as though 
the actors wanted to get through and 
have it over with; points were accentu- 
ated as for an assembly of the half- 
witted ; any sort of buffoonery was in- 
troduced for the sake of a laugh; the 
mimes enjoyed little jokes among them- 
selves, and the lines were so mouthed. 
read so rapidly and in such slipshod 
fashion, that but for my knowledge of 
the piece I might have made the mis- 
take of supposing myself to have been 
at a theater in Stockholm or Petrograd. 
Now less than formerly—not for rea- 
sons of integrity but because of the 
uselessness of “making” property for 
the road—are we victimized by the 
forced run. But in its time this did its 
share toward creating public distrust. 
Performances known to be without ap- 
peal were kept on the boards, scanty 
audiences of the unwary being provided 
by “papering”—giving away tickets— 
and by piecing together criticisms in the 
advertisements so that they seemed to 
have been favorable. A _shoe-dealer 
who tried to sell “seconds” in this fash- 
ion, at first-class prices, so that he might 
continue selling “seconds” elsewhere, 
with the reputation of havirig been suc- 
cessful in New York, would be con- 
sidered flagrantly dishonest. Most 
managers saw nothing disreputable in 
the practice, nor understood why the 
patron who had paid four dollars for 
admission, and then found that most of 
his neighbors had been admitted gratis, 
should feel that he had a grievance. 
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HE subject of theater prices, of 
course, is a large one. Anarchists 
and agitators there be, like myself, who 
can see no reason why two dollars 
should be asked for any kind of show, 
merely because it happens to be shown 
near Broadway. Virtue may be, as 
Maurice Barrymore said it was, a mat- 
ter of geography, but should that rule 
apply to the cost of tickets? Should the 
same fee be asked for a failure as for a 
success, for an all-star cast and a sup- 
porting company of a hundred as for an 
organization of four actors, such as pre- 
sented ““The Climax” or “The Havoc”? 
Should Pinero or Barrie or Shaw, 
whose royalties are fifteen per cent of 
the gross, and whose output is of a 
pretty certain quality, be sold at the 
price of the tyro, who gets five per cent? 
or should Raymond Hitchcock, whose 
salary is a thousand a week, display 
himself for no more than is paid to gaze 
upon an aggregation whose highest sala- 
ried member draws two hundred? And 
if so, why should managers expect 
patronage for any but the very best? 
Men buy poor clothes as well as good 
clothes because the poor ones are 
cheaper, but if all suits cost the same 
amount, every man would get his tailor- 
ing done on Fifth Avenue. 

The excuse is that certain prices come 
to be identified with certain theaters 
and that they would lose standing if 
those prices were lowered, but is there 
any reason why prices should be a fixed 
policy where there is no other fixed 
policy, and does a shop run down be- 
cause all its goods are not proffered at 
the same price? Would people have 
refused to pay two dollars tor “Oh, 
Boy!” at the Princess because pre- 
viously they had paid only seventy-five 
cents for “Margery Daw?” The fal- 
lacy of this argument is exposed by the 
fact that nowadays the best theaters 
present “feature pictures” between 
whiles at popular rates, and then re- 
turn to the drama and their regular 
schedule. 

As a matter of fact, one of the 
troubles with the “show business” is 
that most playhouses in this country 
stand for nothing and for everything. 
They represent no idea, claim no soul 
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and as theaters haven’t a friend in the 


world. In these times of overproduc- 
tion, when there are half a dozen open- 
ings a week, all loudly cried, and plays 
appear and disappear before you dis- 
cover they were contemplated, some 
definite plan of conduct would be highly 
desirable—so that one might know 
about what sort of thing one was likely 
to see when one bought tickets for a 
certain place of amusement, instead of 
doing the equivalent of going to Coney 
Island for an evening “‘on the loose” 
and finding that resort occupied by Billy 
Sunday. The Belasco, the Empire, the 
Comedy, the Little, the Casino, the 
Century, the Hippodrome and the Win- 
ter Garden have set policies, and the 
Princess is beginning to be identified 
with an intimate type of musical farce, 
but most of our theaters shift abruptly 
from Galsworthy to Nora Bayes, and if 
you purchased seats for one theater 
because it had housed a season of 
Shakespeare, or for another because it 
was associated with a thrilling melo- 
drama, you might find yourself wit- 
nessing “The Follies” or a cinema dem- 
onstration of twilight sleep. 


HEN all has been said, however, 

the great problem of the theater is 
the problem of prices, and nothing else 
has done as much to create dissatisfac- 
tion and resentment and to alienate 
amusement-seekers as the long-secret, 
but now quite open association of man- 
ager and ticket speculator. In the 
metropolis things have come to a pass 
at which the last place anyone thinks 
of going for seats is to a box-office. 
This is a thoughtful provision of the 
producer, setting aside the manifestly 
unjust rule of “first come, first served,” 
and enabling the populace to make the 
best reservations without standing in 
line—or at least without standing in line 
before the box-office—at a slight ad- 
vance in rates, of which advance the 
producer gets half. It is doubtful 
whether the populace can be sufficiently 
grateful. 

Anyway, gratitude hardly describes 
the state of mind of the average pa- 
tron, with the advertised. price of 
tickets in his hand, who is told that 
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“there is nothing left,” but that the 
treasurer will call up an agency and see 
what can be done; or of the man who 
pays at the highest rate appearing on 
the sign next the window, stupidly sup- 
posing he has bought the best in the 
market, which are in the middle of the 
twentieth row, and finds later that for 
another fifty cents he might have been 
in the third row on an aisle; or better 
still, that those third-row seats went to 
a friend who, instead of applying a 
“week in advance, stopped at the box- 
office five minutes before the curtain 
rose, when tickets unsold at the agen- 
cies had been returned. 


FEW years ago, the speculator evil 

was handled by the legislature, with 
its usual efficiency. Sidewalk specu- 
lators were suppressed ; whereupon they 
promptly retired to shops, and the pub- 
lic paid the rent. Nowadays there are 
as many grades of speculators as there 
are grades of sardines. They lurk in 
holes in the wall, like the lupanari of 
Pompeii; they. take counter-room in 
florists’ shops and tobacconists; they 
maintain large and luxurious. establish- 
ments:of their own, or conduct booths 
in the lobbies of the big hotels. ‘Some 
few do their buying surreptitiously, but 
most divide their half-dollar premium 
with the manager, who until very re- 
cently divided his share with no one 
else, estimating the “gross receipts” 
upon which he paid royalties at the box- 
office rate. 

The more important dealers purchase 
tickets outright, gambling after seeing 
the play out of town and often tak- 
ing blocks of tickets that practically 
guarantee the producer against loss. 
They themselves are guaranteed by 
their ability to unload upon the un- 
wary, when they guess wrong, thus 
sending fresh throngs to inferior per- 
formances and swelling the ranks of 
the dissatisfied. The excuse for ticket 
speculation, as already stated, is that it 
is a convenience to the public, but at best 
it conveniences the out-of-town public 
at the expense of the regular patron. If 
this were an honest plea, the manager 
might serve both by disposing of every 
other row to the agencies and keeping 
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the alternate rows for the box-office. It 
would be interesting, however, to see 
how long anyone would bother with 
“the convenience to the public” at the 
regular box-office rates. 

A comparatively new departure in 
ticket speculation is the sale of tick- 
ets at cut prices, which business is 
monopolized at present by one man, 
who is in a fair way of becoming a mil- 
lionaire. In this trade, rates are regu- 
lated by supply. and demand, and the 
idea of charging for performances what 
they are worth is put into effect in a 
fashion typically Anglo-Saxon. The 
manager does not admit his perform- 
ance to be worth less than any other, 
but privately he sells seats at a discount, 
and they are retailed at whatever they 
will bring. Admission to half successes 
may be purchased at half price, and 
thus many a failure has been carried 
along bearing the banners of triumph. 
As in the case of other forced runs, 
the unknowing attends at the box-office 
price, discovering later, perhaps,— 
poor dupe !—that the man in the row 
ahead saw the same performance, to 
better advantage, for a fraction of what 
he paid. The result of all this, of 


. course, is that there is no more fixed 


price for theater tickets on Broadway 
than there is for garments in Hester 
Street, and hundreds of would-be thea- 
ter-goers are being turned away from 
the drama, angry, disgusted and vow- 
ing abstinence. 


SUCH long-continued and wholesale 

alienation pretty well demonstrates 
Israel Zangwill’s pronouncement that 
“the theater is an art conducted upon 
commercial lines by bad business men.” 
Only bad business men, and business 
men wholly ignorant of art, could have 
sanctioned the reckless building of thea- 
ters that made overproduction a neces- 
sity and accounted, in the largest meas- 
ure, for the deterioration in the quality 
of performances. A. L. Erlanger, an ex- 
ceedingly good business man, sounded 
the warning as to this fifteen years ago, 
when he said that his colleagues were 
“mistaking good times for brains.” In 
1903 New York had nineteen theaters, 
exclusive of the vaudeville houses. At 





















present there are thirty-seven first- 
class theaters in Manhattan alone, not 
counting combination houses or vaude- 
ville, and about three hundred theaters 
of all sorts, with a capacity of three 
hundred or more apiece. On the road, 
between 1903 and 1913, the number of 
theaters was doubled. It happens that 
you cannot create a playwright or an 
actor by building a theater, or double 
the number of playwrights and actors 
by doubling the number of theaters; 
nor yet can you produce double the 
number of performances, with equal 
care, in the same time. The new thea- 
ters had to have attractions or they be- 
came a dead loss, and the result was 
inevitable. 

Of the disposition of the business 
man, good or bad, to consider himself 
an artist and a judge of plays because 
he has acquired enough money to pro- 
duce plays, to decide what the pub- 
lic intelligence can assimilate and pro- 
vide it, there is no room to treat in 
this article. For years I have been cry- 
ing out against the quality of our dra- 
matic fare, branding it as pap and baby 
food, and calling attention to the fact 
that the simplest way to avoid competi- 
tion with the movies is to present plays 
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the stories of which are above the level 
of the movies. When inferior goods 
are combined with inferior salesman- 
ship, when the men in control make it 
difficult to go to the theater, and almost 
impossible to see anything worth while 
when you get there, no gift of prophecy 
is required to foretell the end. No un- 
usual perspicacity is involved in fixing 
the blame. Who killed Cock Robin? 
I leave it to you! 

Fortunately the drama, like the wit 
who recolors cloth, “must dye to live.” 
The men who have submitted a great 
art, and a great business, to this long 
series of abuses have not committed 
murder but suicide. The drama cannot 
die, because the drama is immortal; but 
it can feign death, rising, mightier and 
more magnificent, to throw off the loos- 
ened grips of those who have battened 
upon it, and to.cast them into oblivion. 
Already the order changeth. A new 
type of manager is coming into the 
field—has come—a dozen of him are 
here, and doing well. From these we 
shall have a new drama in a new dwell- 
ing—a theater that keeps its faith with 
the public, so that public shall never be 
tempted to break its faith with the 
theater! 








Most managerscontented them- 
selves with laying over the 
orchestra pit a tasteful covering 
of autumn leaves, requiring 
only half a dozen headstones 
and a wreath or two to suggest 
a November day in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 





When the curtain rose, in 
somber silence, one half ex- 
pected the first speech to be 
“Let us pray!”.... The ma- 
jority continue to punish the 
union by treating customers to 
the representation of a shady 
slope in a country churchyard. 
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Howard Chandler Christy as he appears in James Montgomery Flagg’s book of sketches, “The Well Knowns.” 
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Daisy De Witt, who just can’t be happy away from the 


tungsten trail. 
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What’s What 
In the Theater 


PIQUANT ANECDOTES 
AND PERTINENT FACTS 
ABOUT THE STAGE 
Pea tS. PE OP Le 


By Burns Mantle 


E had been sitting in the man- 

H ager’s inner office the better 

ene part of an hour, talking of 

this and that. During that time he had 

turned to the desk phone perhaps a 

dozen times and repeated in a sort of 
monotonous drone: 

“Tell her the company is filled; we 
will be making no more engagements 
before fall.” 

“Don’t they ever stop coming?” I 
asked finally. “Don’t they ever grow 
discouraged ?” 

“If they do, we never notice the dif- 
ference,” he answered. “You can’t dis- 
courage them. They’re worse this year 
than they ever were. The first of the 
month we wanted seventy girls. Most 
of these we had on the books, because 
they had worked for us before. Within 
three days we had the company filled, 
rehearsals called and a notice posted 
that no others need apply. But do you 
think that stopped them? It did not. 
I’ll wager we’ve averaged fifty calls a 
day since then. And to make it inter- 
esting, I’ll bet a little more that we will 
average fifty a day for another month.” 

“But surely the word must travel 
around that there are no more places. 
Hearing it, one would think they 
would give up.” 

He smiled a knowing, managerial 
smile. “One would,” he*echoed humor- 
ously, “if one did not know the reason.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Meaning you—and me—your busi- 
ness and my business.” 
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Daisy De Witt was a good solo dancer and so won a part in “‘Very Good Eddie.” 


But she prefers the choru 
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“Me? Flatterer! I don’t even know 
a chorus-girl—” 

“No? Well, maybe not. But you 
have encouraged an army of them, and 
so have I.” 

“Tust how?” 

“By printing stories about the attrac- 
tive exceptions, by telling an eagerly re- 
ceptive world of girls how little Dottie 
Smoggletoggs walked into a manager’s 
office, struck him squarely between the 
eyes with her fresh young beauty, re- 
cited four lines of pulsing prose or sang 
him a verse of ‘Poor Butterfly’ and was 
engaged to play the leading soubrette’s 
role in his next production. 

“But I’ve never had any previous 
experience,’ says Dottie. 

“T’ll take that chance, dearie,’ re- 
plies the manager. ‘You’re the type 
I’ve been looking for for years.’ ” 

“But these are the interesting stories 
of the theater, and true stories. I know 
personally of several Dottie Smoggle- 
toggses—not all in the chorus, but very 
neatly placed here and there along 
Broadway.” 

“So do I. That’s the trouble. Things 
like that do happen. But you know, 
too, that for every Dottie who succeeds 
there are a hundred or two hundred 
Dotties who— 

“Just a moment. —Tell her the com- 
pany is filled; nothing doing till fall. 

—‘For every Dottie who succeeds, 
there are a hundred or two hundred 
who starve to‘death. You never hear 
of them. And these kids back in the 
country, they never hear of them. And 
what they do hear they refuse to be- 
lieve. They read about Dot and begin 
their home campaigns for permission 
to come to New York and go an the 
stage. Old stuff? The very oldest in 
the world. But it goes on just the same. 
In a year that kid has worn down the 
family opposition, and she’s down here 
with Papa’s fifty-dollar loan, walking 
up and down Longacre Square un- 
til— Just a minute! 

—Tell her to leave the letter. Com- 
pany’s filled; we’re doing nothing more 
before September. 

—‘“By the way, here’s a pretty thing 
I haven’t shown you—a new picture of 
Sybil Carmen. Nice girl, Sybil! Never 
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played anywhere but with us. Came 
from Pittsburgh. Had an aunt and 
uncle in New York. Came to visit 
them. Had taken a few dancing-lessons 
at home and was crazy to go on the 
stage. She came into Ziegfeld’s office 
one day and asked for a job with the 
‘Midnight Frolic,’ and he gave her a 
chance. She’s been here ever since. 
Nice girl, Sybil! Aunt brings her to 
the theater every night and waits to take 
her home.” 

“But—” 

“T know—she’s another of those at- 
tractive exceptions. To tell you the 
truth, that’s the only kind we keep a 
record of. Remember, I’m not saying 
that if a girl is really talented— Ex- 
cuse me! 

—‘Tell her I’ve left for the day. 

—“If she has the talent, she’s pretty 
sure to—” 

“I know. She’s pretty sure to have 
you tell her the company’s full and to 
call again in September—if she’s still 
alive. I'll tell her that.” 

And I have. 


KATHERINE DALY had her chance 


a year ago. It was handed to her 
by Adolph Klauber, who once was a 
dramatic critic on The New York 
Times, but who for the last three years 
has been a member of the Selwyn firm 
and has’ in a way specialized as a sort 
of “talent-scout.” Mr. Klauber was or- 
ganizing three or four extra companies 
to play “Twin Beds” last season when 
Miss Daly came to his attention. She 
was only a chorus-girl then, but she 
wanted to be an actress, and he gave 
her the Madge Kennedy part in Mar- 
garet Mayo’s comedy. She did nicely 
with it, played it well and was generally 
praised. But after a few months of it, 
her ambition to act, weakened under the 
strain. One-night stands, horrid hotels, 
long railway jumps and all the rest of 
the trouper’s discouragements got on 
her nerves. So she voluntarily gave up 
her position as a leading woman 
at a leading woman’s salary and_ is 
now back in the chorus of the 
“Frolic” at half the sum. The lure 
of the luxurious life was too much for 
her. 
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+ Daisy .DeWitt is another attractive 
exception. She, being an unusually 
good solo dancer, was taken from the 
chorus of the “Frolic” and given a part 
in “Very Good 

Eddie” at a 

consider- 

able in- 
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Sybil Carmen, of 
the “ New Zieg- 
feld Midnight 
Frolic,’’ who 
“came to Zieg- 
feld’s office one 
day, and he gave 
her a chance. 
She’s. been here 


ever since.” 
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crease in salary and a prominent place 
on the program. But one season was 
enough’ to Satisfy her ambition too. 
Now she is back in the chorus and, we 
gather from her success before the 
camera, radiantly happy to be there. 
But May Thompson is one who has 
been more faithful than these. A year 


or so ago she was dancing in Maxim's 
cabaret entertainment because she had 


oe oe tens 71 
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been unable to find anything else to do. 
And to Maxim’s one night Arthur Ham- 
merstein, son of Oscar and a manager 
on his own account, took a dinner party. 
de was getting ready to stage “Ka- 
tinka,” and being attracted by the skill 
of Miss Thompson, he asked her if she 
would consider a 
part in that play. & 
Would she? It 
was all she could 
do to refrain 
from hugging 
Mr. Hammerstein 
in gratitude for 
the chance. In 
“Katinka” she did 
a little solo dance 
that wonher 
much praise, and 
now she is play- 
ing a speaking 
part in “You're in 
Love,” and there 
is a rumor, a very 
persistent rumor, 
that this summer 
she is to be mar- 
ried. To whom? 
Why, to Arthur 
Hammerstein, her 
manager. 





OU may not 

have a “baby 
vampire” in your 
town now. Or, 
having one, you 
may not recognize 
her as such. But 
wait until the 
Hatton comedy, 
“Upstairs and 
Down,” passes 
your way, and 
you discover just 
what a “baby 
vampire” is like! 
Then you prob- 
ably will recog- 
nize several. 

This part has 
been the most 
sought-after role 


All the ingénues in town, and particu- 
larly those with baby-stare eyes, have 
applied for it. Some have offered to 
play the part for half their regular 
salaries, some for nothing at all. And 
I haven’t the least doubt there are baby 
vamps about who would gladly pay for 
the privilege, so 
“ae fascinating 
do they find the 
minx. 

Oliver Moros- 
co, however, he 
being the mana- 
ger of the troupe, 
has his own idea 
of the type, and 
from all those 
who have applied 
he selected Ethel 
Stanard for next 
year’s tour. Now, 
he insists that she 
is not only the 
ideal for this part, 
but that she is the 
logical successor 
to Marguerite 
Clark on the le- 
gitimate stage. 
To Broad way, 
Miss Stanard is a 
newcomer. But in 
Chicago she 
played for a time 
with a stock com- 
pany at the La 
Salle. Two or 
three times she 
has given up act- 
ing and returned 
to the career she 
first adopted, that 
of being a pro- 
fessional pianist, 
but each time she 
has drifted back 
to the stage. The 
war caught her 
studying music in 
Europe. When 
she came home, 
she took the first 
thing that offered, 


Photograph by White, Boston, Mass. 


created in New May Thompson, who at present is appearing as Dorothy which was posing 
York this season. in “You're in Love. as a model for 
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to another under 
military -chaper- 


photographic’ con- 
* cerns and for art- 
ists who were § onage, they would 
drawing magazine ee be kidnaped and 
covers. Then she ee ; < carried away to 
‘ played a maid’s part & another camp that 
with: Emily Stevens had not been in- 
‘in “The Fugitive,” cluded in the itiner- 
and it was there that -)/ ary but whose in- 
Mr. Morosco saw her, a % mates refused to be 
after she had taken ~ <3” left out. “It was the 
her place in the line of experience of a life- 
‘applicants and assured ~'! time,” the comédienne 
him that she really could 4 admits; “but I couldn’t 
play the baby vampire do it again. The laugh- 
better than ‘most any- ter of those lads is still 
' body, if he would but ringing in my ears, and 
“give her the chance. there’s a chokiness in my 
‘ Which, at the first oppor- throat whenever I think 
~ tunity, she proved to be of them.” 
"true. And she must think of 
them a lot while she is 
playing Barrie’s lady of 
the medals. This dear old 
thing “adopts” a soldier 
out of a newspaper be- 
cause she finds one with a 
name like hers, and be- 
cause she feels disgraced 
at not having any men- 
folk at the front. It 
*\ was everybody’s war 
‘, but hers, she explains, 
until she hit upon 
this scheme. And 
when the adopted 
one turns up accident- 
ally on his five-days’ 
leave in London, she is 
wine much put to it to explain 
year ago, when she went — White, Tae cabarer her innocent deception. 
_over-with Lena Ashwell  ™=- when she was The soldier part gave 
to do her bit of enter- “discovered” by Oscar Hammerstein John M. McFarlane his 
taining for the Tommies ‘ "4 sivena part in “Katinka.” = first good chance at 
and the poilus. — Broadway, and he has done fairly well 
There were six of them in this little with it. He’s a big lad, a native High- 
“concert” company, and they traveled lander, and was a candidate for the bar 
secretly in automobiles from one shelter- in Edinburgh before he decided to try 
_camp to another. They were within his luck in America. He has played 
sound of the big guns all the time, and with a stock company in Canada and 
they worked the harder tocreatesomuch was the Weellum in one of the touring 
laughter among the men that the distant “Bunty Pulls the Strings” companies. 
, booming would be drowned out. They His chance at the Barrie part, however, 
_,, fave as many as fourteen entertain- came through his recent connection with 
‘ments in a day. on that tour, and some- Maude Adams’ company. He played 
times, when on their way from one camp Rob Dow with her in “The Little Minis- 





HE most. wonderful 
audiences’ that Beryl 
' Mercer ever played to were 
“neither in London, where 
she made a name for her- 
self as the best of the 
“slaveys and dowdy old 
women of cockney line- 
‘age, nor in New York, 
where she has scored 
another character tri- 
umph as the motherly 
‘spinster in Barrie’s 
“The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals,” nor yet in any 
of Britain’s colonies. She found 
them, she says, just back of the 
trenches in France a __ Photo- 





May Thompson, 
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Ethel Stanard as Alice Chesterton, the “baby vampire” in “Upstairs and Down.” 
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ter,” and hada ‘part in “A Kiss for 
Cinderella.” "Iwas a_ braw 
Scotch accent an’ twa manly 
knees that caught the attention 

of Iden Payne, who staged the 
Barrie repertory. 


WARTIME has played 

tricks with the theaters 

and the people who make a living in 
the theater. In New York, for one 
thing, it has created a deceptive pros- 
perity—deceptive in the sense that 
it is distinctly a war-time and not 

a normal prosperity, and that it 
extends to comparatively 

few other cities. 

Many a play has 

been able to 

continue 

for a 

con- 


siderable run on 

Broadway this year 

that will die an early death 

on: tour next September and October. 
From this condition the older mana- 

gers and producers have profited, but 

the amateurs and the angels have suf- 
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fered as amateurs and angels 
frequently do. The amateur 
has a perfect passion for 
throwing good money after 
bad. The familiar hand- 
writing on the wall may 
be as plain as daylight to 
everyone else, but it still is 
Sanscrit to him. .If the 
play which he backs 
fails in New 


Ethel Stanard 
won the “baby 
vampire” part in 
‘*Upstairs and 
Down’ away 
from the compe- 
tition of half the 
actresses in New 


York. 


Photo- 
graph by 
White, 
New York 


York, he 

is easily 

convinced 

that it is the 

very sort of thing 

Chicago has been wait- 

ing for. If Chicago remains 

as chill as a November breeze, he hikes 
hopefully back to Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton. And soon he is embracing bank- 
ruptcy or a detention-ward attendant. 
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And yet it is hard to-blame him. Two 
‘of the outstanding successes of the 
year, “Turn to the Right” and “Oh. 
Boy!” could have been bought outright 
before they came in to New York, for 
less than the profit they turned the first 
_ six weeks of their Broadway 
‘ engagements. There has 
. been hardly a vacant seat 
in any part of the 
Gaiety Theater all 
winter during the 
run of the first of 
these, and a very 
conservative old 
thieater-goer 
confessed to 
me the other 
day that he 
had been to 
s-e-e “O h, 

Boy!” three 

times during 

the season 

and ‘that the 

least’ he paid 

for his seats 

was five dollars. 

He had bought 

three the week be- 

fore, and this was 

in June, and they 

had cost him twenty- 

one dollars. There photo. 

is, however, some 
excuse for this. The 
Princess Theater, in 
which this musical 
frivol is being sung, seats only three 
hundred persons. 


"THE actor is better than an average 
fighting man, they say, once he de- 
termines to make fighting his temporary 


business. But as a class he has no more 
than an observer’s interest in war. He 
is too imaginative. He is inclined to 
visualize the horror rather than the 
glory or the need of war, and the picture 
gives him pause. He is an emotional 
rather than an eager patriot, and there- 
fore he is among the last to enlist. 

But there are many worthy exceptions 
to this rule, as lists of veterans in both 
the Civil and the Spanish-American 
wars will attest. And many a fine record 


Beryl Mercer, who has won new laurels in Barrie’s 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” 
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has been made by actor men in Europe 
these last three years. We are re- 
minded, too, of Reginald Barlow—Cap- 
tain, or it may be Major, Barlow by: this 
time, for he has been rapidly advanced. 

Barlow is not only.a good actor, as 

he has proved on innumerable 

occasions, — as Scaramel 

in “Prunella” and more 

recently as the old 

sea-captain of the 

title in “Old Lady 

31,”—but he is a 

typical minute- 

man of the wld 

school as well. 

He was playing 

in Canada 

when the Boer 

War broke 

out,.and the 

fact that he 

was an Amer- 

ican citizen 

(the son of 

Milt Barlow, 

the old-time 

minstrel, in 

fact,) did not de- 

ter him in the 

least from enlisting 

with the Canadian 

forces. (Which re- 

calls, in passing, the 

story of the lad who 

went up to Canada 

from Louisville last 

spring and enlisted 

with the overseas forces. He had been 

told that he would have to swear he was 

a British subject in order to be taken, 

and he thought he was all prepared. 

‘Where are you from?” demanded the 

recruiting sergeant. “Canada!” shouted 

the American. “What province?” 

“Kentucky !” bravely responded the boy. 

But they took him just the same, and the 

other day his pal, back on furlough with 

twenty-seven bits of shrapnel in his 

thigh, told a group of us the story of 

his last charge in the battle of the 
Somme. ) 

Barlow fought through the Sowtl: 
African campaign and came home with 
a remade body, a lot of military: knowl- 
edge and a familiarity with the broad 
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English a that has since been the envy 
of his American fellows at both the 
Lambs’ and the Players’ clubs. He has 
led an actor’s life of comparative ease 
and comfort since then, but at the first 
intimation that we were likely to become 
embroiled in the 
European muss, he 
reached for his old 
khaki coat and 
posted calls for 
volunteers at all his 
clubs. 
Half a hun- 
dred players 
responded, 
and drills 
were begun 
on Gov- 
ernor’s 
Island. 
Those 
who were 
in earnest 
—a b out 
thi.r- 
ty of 


stage direction (and with Hugh it was 
an art). for that of picture-direction 
with the-Famous- Players’ corporation, 
has prospered exceedingly. These two 
are members of the Friars’ club, and 
when they found that because of the 
liberties old Father Time had taken with 
them they were not going to make the 
first line of 

defense, they 

determined to 

organize a ma- 

chine-gun com- 

pany from their 

Photograph 


by White, 
New York 


John M. McFailane as Private Dowey and Beryl Mercer 
as Mrs. Dowey in “The Old: Lady Shows Her Medals.” 


them, I hear—took the full preliminary 
Barlow course, and practically all of 
these are now at Plattsburg camp fin- 
ishing their training for: admission to 
the officers’ reserve corps. 

Channing Pollock’s. brother John is 
another of. the enthusiasts. And so is 
Hugh Ford,: who, deserting the art of 


membership. 
a call and awaited 


club 
They posted 
recruits. 
Many were called, but few responded. 
At the first meeting there were no more 
than six or eight. “This,” insisted Ford, 
“is disgraceful. Let’s tramp around and 
make as much noise as a company, and 








and 








an acting part on the road. 
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perhaps they will come up and we can 
grab them through their curiosity.” And 
tramp they did, but without tangible 
results. 

Before they were dismissed, Pollock 
congratulated the squad on the spirit 
that prompted their attendance. Patri- 
otism, he assured them, was a fine 
thing; love of country was a fine 
thing; an impulse to make some sacri- 
fice, even though it were no more a 
sacrifice than a man’s time, was a fine 
thing; and he hoped at the next meet- 
ing there would be a full company of 
Friars to carry on the work so gener- 
ously started. Whereupon a stout party 
near the end of the line grew noticeably 
restless. “Captain, aren’t we going to 
have those setting-up exercises?” he de- 
manded. “I joined for the exercise.” 
Even that did not squelch the patriots’ 
ardor, and I hear that now the friars’ 
machine-gun company is growing 
famously. 


WHEN Arnold Daly lay ill in the 

hospital last winter, two of his 
visitors were David Belasco and George 
M. Cohan. Daly had had a pretty 
serious time of it, and when there was 
considerable doubt of his ability to re- 
cover from the shock of a major opera- 
tion he had undergone, his friends ral- 
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lied around him wonderfully. And as 
the doctors insisted he needed cheering, 
each of Daly’s friends did his part in 
trying to carry out those instructions. 
Belasco, for instance, told Arnold that 
if he was ready to behave and become a 
regular, or Forty-fourth Street, actor, 
he was sure they could do something 
together. And they did. As soon as 
Arnold was well, he signed a contract 
to act under the Belasco management, 
appearing later in a drink-sermon called 
“The Very Minute.” George Cohan’s 
word of cheer was also characteristic. 
Leaning across Daly’s bed, he handed 
him a box of matches. “You can take 
these and burn down any of my 
theaters, if you'll only get well,” he 
promised. 

The other day I heard that the Daly- 
Belasco agreement had been dissolved 
by mutual consent. Mr. Belasco still 
believes that Mr. Daly is a great actor, 
but not a great Belasco actor, because 
Mr. Daly refused to do most of the 
things that Mr. Belasco told him to do 
in “The Very Minute.” And Mr. Daly 
is convinced that Mr. Belasco is a great 
stage-director—for the Belasco type of 
star. 

So it may be that Arnold will be free 
to accept the Cohan offer after all next 
season—if he saved the matches. 








authentic originals. 


in fiction. 
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“PICTURESQUE EDMUND KEAN” 


NE of the three or four most remarkable characters in the history 

of the stage is described in a delightful article to be published in 
our next issue—with illustrations by William Oberhardt, based on 
Kean was a rebel spirit, a drunkard, a splendid 
barbarian and a marvelous actor—a figure as striking as any character 
Don’t fail to read this unusual article. 
“The Mystery of Hartley House” and a group of unusual short stories, 
it will appear in the September issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGA- 


Along with “Scandal,” 


















A Complete 


Of the 


| R ‘oa had been falling for five 


|| days when I first saw Hartley 
House. Even when drenched 
and dripping, its two thousand acres 
along the river-bank were beautiful. 

» 1 -had been an interne in St. Julian’s 
Hospital, and at the close of my last 
year Dr. Buchtoltz had asked me to un- 
dertake a case which he thought might 
be profitable and interesting to a young 
physician. The case was that of Mr. 
Homer Sidney, the owner of Hartley 
House. 

“T never saw so strong a will to live,” 
said Dr. Buchtoltz to me. “The old 
man is indomitable. For that reason he 
is interesting. He lives because he wills 
to live, for some tremendous reason of 
which I know nothing.” 

I accepted the offer, and as I’ve said, 
arrived in the rain. Qn the drive from 
the station, the driver pointed to where 
the river had eaten a little bay out of 
the bank. 

“Tt isn’t natural for a man to kill his 
brother,” said my driver, “and some- 
thing unnatural comes of it. A man 
killed his -brother there, and something 
unnatural has come of it. That’s why 
I'll be just-as well satisfied to get you 
to the house and myself back out of 
here before dark.” 

“Who was killed there?” I asked. 

“You'll learn the story soon enough,” 
said the. driver, “if you stay in this 
house.” . 








HE household at. Hartley consisted 

of Mr. Sidney, an invalid but charm- 
ing and courageous old man; Mrs. 
Sidney, a gracious, dignified woman of 
Spanish blood ; their’ daughter Isobel, a 
beautiful girl with whom I fell in love 
almost at once; and Jed, an old servant 
whose position in the house seemed 
peculiar and whose béhavior was rather 
worse than that. -As an example of 


Opening 


Résumé 


Installment 


Jed’s unusual status, I may state that 
Mr. Sidney, who loved wine and whose 
health now forbade its use; often in- 
vited Jed to sit with him and plied him 
with wine, apparently for the vicarious 
pleasure of watching the fellow enjoy 
it. Of Jed’s fantastic conduct, exam- 
ples multiplied. 

My first night at Hartley, Jed locked 
me in my room by a concealed bolt on 
the outside. I said nothing but secretly 
filed the bolt through. 

A few nights later I heard a woman’s 
scream in the hall and rushing ‘out, 
found Mrs. Sidney expostulating with 
Jed, who grasped her by the wrist. He 
slunk off, and Mrs. Sidney explained 
that .Jed had been drinking but was 
harmless. This hardly seemed adequate 
explanation. And soon afterward Mrs. 
Sidney made an extraordinary request: 
would I—for reasons unstated—allow 
my engagement to Isobel to be an- 
nounced? JI would indeed; and Isobel, 
who treated the affair as a joke, ex- 
plained that it was to drive off Jed, 
who wished to marry her! 

And then Jed showed me that. he 
was to be taken seriously, for he fired 
at me_ out in the woods one day. 

I dropped at the sound of the shot, 
and a moment later saw Jed staring 
down at what he thought was my body. 
Afterward, when he saw me alive and 
well.at the house, he suffered a shock 
indeed. I wrote letters to two friends, 
telling them of Jed’s act and telling 
them, if anything happened to me, that 
Jed would presumably be responsible. 
These letters I showed to Jed, relying 
on.them to keep him from repeating his 
attempt... “It was a mistake,” he said. 
“T would not do you any harm. I shot 
at a rabbit.” 

“Twice with a pistol when you had a 
shotgun,” I said. ‘You did! I was the 
rabbit.” ae 
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The 


I stood still, with apprehensive 
shudders working up and down 
my spine. There was a man at 


the haunted pool. I had seen him. 


Mystery of Hartley House 


A FASCINATING 
AMERICAN ROMANCE 


By Clifford S. Raymond 





next day in one of 
his candid moods. 
“IT did shoot at you yesterday,” he 
said. 
“T know you did,”. I replied. 


J IED came to me the 














“And you’re wondering why and 
you’re wondering if I intend to do it 
again.” 

“T don’t wonder at anything you do,” 
I said. “And you know that if you do it 
again, the evidence is prepared against 
you. I think I am perfectly safe. I 
know you are a coward.” 

“No, I’m not a coward,” he said, as if 
he were stating a fact and not making 
a boast. “I never do anything without 
a purpose, and when I have a purpose, 
I do it no matter what the consequences 
may be. The reason I wanted to shoot 
you was because you were engaged to 
Isobel. I intend to marry Isobel. Now 
I know that you are not going to marry 
Isobel. You are just the foolish fence 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY CLARK FAY 


that her mother thought she 
could build up around Isobel 
and keep me from trying to 
marry her. Isobel doesn’t want you. 
She is laughing at you. So we might as 
well be friends again.” 

“You preposterous old fool!’ I said. 
“You senile alcoholic! You are a vio- 
lation of decency. You enfeebled, exas- 
perating old goat! You would sicken 
the moral conscience of a mummy and 
nauseate a cadaver in the city morgue. 
If you ever associate your aspirations 
with the name of Miss Sidney again, I’ll 
cut your throat with a paper-knife.” 

Jed smiled and made me feel ridicu- 
lous. 

“T am a more intelligent man than 
you,” he said. ‘You are too simple for 
the complexities of life. You could not 
possibly be sufficient for a girl of Miss 
Sidney’s character. She would die of 
boredom in six months. There is noth- 
ing preposterous about my candidacy for 
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Miss Sidney. I 
am older than I’d like 
‘to be, but that is all.” 

“You are a hideous old fool,” I said, 
“but I think I can handle you, and I 


give you warning.” 


“T am going to be quite friendly,” 
‘ said. Jed. 
“You flatter yourself,” I said. 
“Well, anyway,” he = said, 
friendly.” 


HE proved to be so. The life of the 
house went ‘placidly from day to 
Isobel, with a sense of our pos- 


weed fie | 


day. 


When Isobel said for the first time 
gesture of dismay. Isobel stood before 
seem a small struggle that mother and daughter 


turing toward each other, made mocking 
gestures of affection which shocked her 
mother. She particularly delighted to 
demonstrate, when Jed was serving din- 
ner. I thought she would end by get- 
ting me shot in the back, but Jed had 
rated me finally as unimportant, which 
did my egotism no good. For such a 
rascal to discard me, formally _be- 
trothed as I ‘was to Isobel, in ‘his 
scandalous ‘pursuit of that bedutiful 
girl, was preposterous. 

If I had showed that I was vexed, it 
would only have pleased him the more, 
and I refused to give him the satisfac- 











that she wanted to take me for a drive in the car, her mother made a little 
“You know we are engaged, Mother,” she said. 
went through, but it did not seem small to me who witnessed it. 


her and smiled. 


tion of causing me to lose my temper. 
Therefore, with his patronizing wish to 
be friendly and my forced resolution not 
to be offended, we got along astonish- 
ingly well, considering the real animos- 
ity of our relations. 

If Mrs. Sidney had known that I was 
idiotically in love with Isobel, she would 
not have sought relief from her distress 
by the arrangement which made me her 
daughter’s protective fiancé. The only 
thing I could take credit for in this ab- 
surd situation was that Mrs. Sidney was 
not allowed to know the state of my 
feelings. 


eee 


Although a 
fool, I had not 
presented myself as 


one. Evidently: 

my romanticism 
= gradually’ got 
itself incased in a most 
unprepossessing shell 
of a man and did not 
appear from behind this protection. I 
suppose I looked and acted like an 
emotionless mechanism, a thing which 
prescribed pills, could use a scalpel and 
tried ordinarily to be polite and agree- 
able but was interested only in carcasses 
and diseases. 

I was as sensible as a corrupting 
romanticism would permit me to be. I 
knew that any affection I might place 
in this fashion was a real and serious 
emotional vice, which if not controlled 
might lead to unhappiness. That con- 
sciousness had steadied me, but it had 
not delivered me. 


It may 
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If Mrs. Sidney had known the helpless 
man with whom she was dealing, her 


kindness would not have permitted her. 


to ask him for help which had to be 
torment to him. She dealt with the ex- 
terior man. I kept the interior man 
undemonstrative. I never could blame 
myself for the affection I had for 
Isobel. 

She walked brightly through the old 
house of tragedy—as surely it was, how- 
ever hidden the tragedy. She was the 
glint of sunshine in the aisles of the 
dark woods, the odor of roses against 
the wall. She had the charm of the 
hollyhocks, the freshness of the hepatica 
in the spring, the beauty of the wild 
rose in June. 

If I showed my feeling more than a 
liver sausage shows a soul, I hope I may 
be punished. What I thought of Isobel 
was my own affair, so long as I kept it 
strictly my own affair. 

A young man’s affections are as the 
tendrils of the bittersweet. They wil 
get hold of something. It may be the 
young man’s tragedy that they fasten on 
something worthy. It may be his tragedy 
that they fasten on something unworthy. 
It may be his tragedy that they reach out 
for something they cannot attain and, 
striving to the utmost, drop hopeless and 
dejected. 

Young and romantic, I was old 
enough to be sensible. Old enough? 
What must be confessed by a physician 
who, with three vears experience of the 
physical human horrors of a city hos- 
pital, found that a physical sensation of 
numbness hit-him if he saw a certain girl 
unexpectedly—who found that his pro- 
fessional seriousness was increasing be- 
cause he needed it as shelter for his real 
self ? 


TOOK myself in hand with as much 

energy and promptness as I could, fol- 
lowing the announcement of our engage- 
ment. I did not want to confess myself 
a fool. I did not intend to do so if I 
could help it. 

I overdid it. I became disagreeable. 
I kept as much out of Isobel’s presence 
as possible. I never willingly was alone 
with her. I did my best to avoid meet- 
ing her or speaking to her. I must have 
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succeeded not only in making myself 
everything I did not feel, but also in 
making myself obnoxious. Isobel met 
the situation with her natural frankness 
after I had been giving this demonstra- 
tion of myself for some time. 

“Doctor,” she said, ‘‘this household 
necessarily imposes friendships upon the 
people in it. I wonder if we could not 
be a little more agreeable to each 
other.” 

I did not know what to say. I hoped 
not to be a hypocrite, and I did not want 
to be absurd. 

“T shall be glad to be as agreeable as 
I can,’”’ I said after some mental stutter- 
ing. “I want to be, but I am so awk- 
ward.” 

“T want to be too,” said Isobel; “and 
if we both want to be, we shall not have 
to glower at each other every time we 
meet. Even -Mother does not require 
it and Father would detest it.” 

Without saying anything more, she 
made me see that I had used a cheap 
device to escape the consequences of a 
foolish affection. The girl in a very 
friendly fashion had shown me that my 
avoidance of her was marked, cool and 
unreasonable. It was wholly reasonable 
from my poor standpoint, but from no 
other. 

I saw that I was meeting my difficulty 
by running away from it, and I not only 
did not like the timidity of escape in 
this fashion, but furthermore, I did not 
like the opinion Isobel formed of me 
because of it. I had to face the music, 
and after that I did. It ought not to 
have astonished me that I felt better 
instantly. I knew that a coward only 
increased his troubles. 

I imagine if I had not seemed such a 
professional stick, such a thing aloof 
from human emotions, Isobel would have 
been merely friendly and kind. As it 
was, she was tantalizing. She liked me 
well enough, but that meant very little. 
If she did not drive, ride, walk or play 
tennis with me, she had a choice of the 
servants. It was I or nothing. 

I was with Mr. Sidney a number of 
hours every day. They varied, some- 
times seven or eight a day in different 
periods, sometimes three or four. Very 
little of this time was occupied in pro- 


















fessional duty. Life at, Hartley House 
would have been into]gfably lonesome if 
I had been there merely as a practitioner. 
And therefore I welcomed a routine that 
was outside my profession. Mr. Sidney 
had a delicacy of perception which told 
him when attention upon even so amiable 
an invalid might be drawing upon the 
physical reserve of the people waiting 
upon him or being with him. He always 
managed that they never should feel the 
fatigue of it. 

We saw no company at Hartley 
House. We made no calls and received 
none. We extended no invitations and 
received none. The estate was baronial, 
and it had baronial habits, but it brought 
no friends to the doors. It was only 
occasionally that it seemed to me strange 
so attractive a household had an 
entirely intensive life. It was enough 
for itself. We were not near any fam- 
ily which would think it a social duty 
to make a formal play in the reception- 
room. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney were aliens 
and had no old intimates. Thus the 
household stood alone. 

It was nearly always with regard to 
Isobel that the condition ‘seemed un- 
natural. For an invalid like Mr. Sidney 
it was natural enough. Mrs. Sidney was 
wholly devoted to him; I was engaged 
in professional duties; and for Jed and 
the servants in the house it was natural 
to be content with what they had of life 
or with the performance of duties for 
which they were paid and which they 
might abandon at will. But this was 
Isobel’s life. She was young, vibrant, 
beautiful, but vistas opening into hu- 
man prospects were closed to her. And 
she was engaged to a piece of profes- 
sional dead wood who happened to be 
the only masculine thing available when 
her mother was in great distress. 

I thought that this was the tragedy of 
age destroying youth, no matter how 
lovingly. If I had been a man capable 
of winning Isobel’s affections, the ro- 
mance of our lives might have had a 
perfect setting in this charming spot. 
But when I considered that this wonder- 
ful young girl found only me, aside from 
her parents, to give zest to life, I was 
indignant. 

The fiduciary character of my engage- 
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ment to her was amusing and provoking. 
It was amusing if you could control your 
sense of humor and use it as a protection. 
It was comedy that a man hopelessly in 
love with her should be still more hope- 
lessly engaged to marry her. 

I suffered an ecstatic unhappiness 
from which I sought relief by severe 
mental discipline. Occasionally I 
seemed about to have success and to 
establish a mental control, but every 
time that defense broke down. 

Later Isobel said that as a woman she 
knew of course that I loved her, but this 
is evident fiction. She did no such 
thing, and it would be an unkindness 
to her to think so. What was only 
comedy if I were, as she thought I was, 
an indifferent, unfeeling man, would 
have been cruelty if it had been known 
that the position was mockery of denied 
hopes. 

Isobel used me to gain her liberty. 
She affected familiarities and called me 
“John” derisively, or worse “dear” or 
“old dear.” I protested, in more pain 
than she could guess. 

“We are engaged,” she said. 
should I call you?” 

“You might consider the fact that we 
are not engaged,” I suggested. 

“But we are. If we don’t act as if we 
were, you'll not be any protection 
against Jed. Don’t you want me to call 
you John?” 

“Of course I do,” I said. “It’s per- 
fectly straightforward, natural and 
proper.” 

“Then it’s the ‘dear’ and ‘old dear’ 
you object to, and I perfectly delight in 
calling you ‘old dear.’ It fits so well— 
it is really wonderful. It is almost a 
complete description as well as a charm- 
ing appellation. I adore it.” 

“T object to unnecessary freedom,” I 
said. 

“But it helps to deceive Jed.” 

“Nothing deceives Jed. He was de- 
ceived only for a short while. Then he 
tried to kill me. He apologized after- 
ward for his mistake. He knows the 
character of our engagement.” 

“Just the same, he has not bothered 
Mother since then as he did before.” 

“That is because he is a coward and I 
have him where I can control him.” 


“What 
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CHAPTER X 


RS. SIDNEY did not under- 
stand her daughter. That was 
not astonishing: Isobel was a 


young American woman; Mrs. Sidney 
had Spanish traditions. Isobel came 
naturally, through her father, to a candor 
which never ceased to amaze and—occa- 
sionally—to distress her mother. Isobel 
said what she thought. Her frankness 
came from honesty of character. Her 
lovely mother regarded life as something 
to be managed by reticence and denial. 

Mrs. Sidney was esthetic, and if a fact 
were unesthetic, she denied it and put it 
out of her consideration. It was, to her, 
the only proper thing to do. 

To Isobel the proper thing to do was 
first to make sure that a fact was a fact, 
and if experience proved that it was, 
then to get it into its true relation with 
other facts and accept it. 

Isobel was a clever tennis-player and 
I a poor one. She beat me three or four 
sets every fine afternoon. She liked to 
drive a car and ride a horse. I drove 
and rode with her. 

- When Isobel said for the first time 
that she wanted to take me for a drive 
in the car, her mother made a little ges- 
ture of dismay. Isobel stood before her 
and smiled. 

“You know we are engaged, Mother,” 
she said. 

I thought of the hen at the pond’s 
edge seeing her brood of ducklings in 
the water. Mrs. Sidney was not in a 
panic, and she did not flutter but her 
distress was acute. She knew the girl 
had to develop, and she knew that she 
had to live in North, not South, America. 
But knowledge is not a complete anodyne 
to pain. 

Isobel took her mother’s hand and 
kissed it, and then her lips. She smiled 
in such an honest, frank, perceptive 
fashion—I know that a smile can contain 
all the human understanding in the 
world, because I saw Isobel’s—and then, 
holding her mother’s hand, she allowed 
Mrs. Sidney to have the moment of dis- 
tress with the intimate support of her 
own presence. 

It may seem a small struggle that 
mother and daughter went through, but 
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it did not seem small to me who wit- 
nessed it, and it had no rhetorical and 
little emotional expression. 

Isobel knew her mother suffered, but 
she was wise. Mrs. Sidney dreaded her 
daughter’s adopted mode of life, but 
knew her daughter. 

“Good-by, Mother,” said Isobel. “We 
sha’n’t be gone long. Come on, John.” 

That was the first time she had called 
me John honestly and without comedy. 
I knew her finesse. She did it to give 
her mother the comfortable sense that 
she was not going upon a wild adventure 
of an automobile ride with an unrelated 
man but was within the strict intimacy 
of the family. 

Yet to me the small favor of using my 
first name without derision was exhilara- 
ting. I felt as if the way to the door had 
become rosy but uncertain. I was a 
thing not as directly related to my body 
as was necessary for precise control of 
movement. A young fellow in love and 
hopelessly in love is a container of luna- 
tic emotions. 


E went driving, Isobel at the 

wheel. She liked to drive fast and 
I do not. Iam timid. I do not think that 
locomotion is a genuine human pleasure. 
Possibly it is, behind either a fast or a 
plodding horse. I prefer the plodding 
horse. Locomotion then merely reveals 
gradually changing facets of the scene ; 
one likes to see the manifold aspects of a 
landscape unfold. But an automobile 
driven as Isobel wanted to drive it re- 
vealed no facets. It merely blurred the 
vision and gave the idea that the satis- 


‘faction sought was a certain amount of 


wind blown in the face. For such as 
love it, not for me! 

“That was a difficult scene, Doctor,” 
she said. 

I knew that was what she would call 
me next—‘Doctor.” I came directly 
down out of the clouds and hid in the 
cellar. 

“T know it was,” I said, ‘and I ad- 
mired the honest way in which you man- 
aged it.” 

“T think I shall continue to call you 
John just that way,” she said. “It seems 
more honest and: decent. After all, we 
are engaged.” 
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An elderly convict was 
engaged in cataloguing 
some new volumes. Mr. 
Sidney looked at him. 
“What did you say 
was his crime?” he 
asked of the warden. 
“That’s Dobson,” said 
Mr. Williams. “You 
must know his story. 
He is the man who 
killed his brother. You 
are living in the Dob- 


son house. 
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CHAPTER XI 


taken out in an automobile, of a 

warm, fair afternoon. It was not 
often that his strength permitted this, but 
whenever it did, I was glad not only to 
allow but to suggest that he make use of 
all opportunities. He had infinite re- 
sources of life in his own household and 
in his own character, but it was pleasant 
for him to escape the narrow confines of 
his world whenever it was possible. 

He had a mood of serene contempla- 
tion on these rides. Life, ending for 
him, found earthly conditions still pleas- 
ant. I had seen him look at a field of 
wheat, yellow in the sunset, with a pleas- 
ure which plainly came from an accep- 
tance of human terms and earthly pro- 
vision. His west-window view of life 
was wholly placid. 

The most beautiful of our river drives 
brought us, within the limitation of Mr. 
Sidney’s strength, to the penitentiary at 
Alwick. It was a hideous structure of 
barracks, work-rooms and walls, of cells 
and armed guards; but it was in lovely 
surroundings, and if we took the best 
roads, we came naturally to the prison 
walls. 

Mr. Sidney would look at the inclosure 
and the guards in the turrets as if inter- 
preting his own life in the terms of 
prison existence. We may have taken 
this drive by the prison road ten times 
when, approaching it on another of our 
outings, Mr. Sidney had the driver stop 
at the entrance. 

“T feel very strong and well to- 
day, Doctor,” he said, “and if 

you do not object, I think I 

should like to go inside. I 
have seen the outside so 
many times, I have a 
curiosity to see 

the inside.” 


GS tien et in Mr. Sidney could be 
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In a way I could understand his feel- 
ing. For a number of years his life 
had been lived within walls. I thought 
he wanted to seek assurance of protec- 
tion against self-pity by contrasting his 
pleasant condition of confinement with 
that of unfortunate men whose sins had 
put them in confinement without com- 
fort. 

I consented, thinking that with Jed 
and me helping him—we acted as his 
legs, guiding and sustaining his feeble 
motions—he was strong enough to make 
the effort. I did not know whether it 
was good or bad psychology to give him 
a sight of so many imprisoned men, but 
my instinct suggested that it would, in 
his case, be good. He was a logical, rea- 
soning man—a rare phenomenon in the 
human race. If he had been emotional 
and sentimental, I should have had more 
doubt. 

Mr. Sidney was important enough to 
be known in the neighborhood. The 
warden of the prison came to meet him in 
the office as soon as we had entered. He 
was a kindly man, recognizable as such 
at first glance, I thought. He was not 
a sentimentalist, I judged. A sentimen- 
talist in a prison can be a dreadful thing. 
He was mercly a human being executing 
human laws upon the persons of human 
beings in the manner ordained out of the 
experience of folk in their endeavor at 
organization, and doing it thoroughly, 
precisely and kindly. That is the im- 
pression I got of him. 

He was very cordial to Mr. Sidney, 
who himself never showed more his aris- 
tocracy of democracy. I am a democrat. 
I am most fond of an aristocratic demo- 
crat. Such was Mr. Sidney. 


UR charming old gentleman could 
not go through the entire institu- 
tion, and the warden led him to the most 
accessible parts of the interesting place. 
We saw the rattan-chair works and the 


honor men in the gardens. We also took 
one glance at a tier of cell-houses and 
peeped into the dining-hall and into the 
chapel. 

The warden would have had us stay 
to dinner. 

“With your car here and the distance 
so short,” he said in kindly hospitality, 
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“IT am sure Mr. Sidney could stand it, 
and not only would Mrs. Williams and 
I love to have you as our guests, but the 
convicts display themselves differently 
when their work is done. Mr. Sidney 
would be interested to study the charac- 
ter of the men as it is revealed then.” 

I had to interpose and forbid this. It 
would have been too much of a physical 
strain upon Mr. Sidney. I knew that 
the little diversion was interesting him, 
and I was glad to have him interested, 
but I did not want to tax his physical 
strength. 

“I’m the doctor’s servant,” he said. 
“T’ll look into the library if you don’t 
mind, Warden, and then we’ll obey the 
physician.” 

Warden Williams led us to the library, 
which contained a large collection of 
books. An elderly convict was engaged 
in cataloguing some new volumes which 
had just been taken out of boxes. He 
was interested and paid no attention 
to us. 

Mr. Sidney looked at him for a few 
minutes. 

“What did you say was his crime?” 
he asked of the warden. 

“That’s Dobson,” said Mr. Williams. 
“You must know his story. He is the 
man who killed his brother. You are 
living in the Dobson house.” 

I looked at the frail, white-haired 
man with a sudden shock of interest. 
This was the man who had created the 
ghost-story at Hartley House. He was 
fumbling registry cards and writing on 
them. He was frail and insignificant. 
He had been once, by legend, a sturdy, 
muscular, cruel brute. He was now 
feeble and interested in cataloguing. 

Mr. Sidney looked about the room. 

“This does not seem to be so well 
protected as the other parts of the 
prison,” he said. 

“It is not thought necessary,” said 
the warden. “Escape from here might 
not be impossible for an agile man. It 
is not impossible from any part of the 
prison. It can only be made improbable. 
It would be easier from here, but still 
difficult. But this old man would be 
in a harder prison of deprivation and 
friendlessness outside than he is in- 
side.” 














“Do you mean that he is the man who 
made the ghost-story I bought with my 
“house?” Mr. Sidney asked. 

“That’s all there is human of your 
ghost-story,” said the warden. 

“Tt is more than most ghost-stories 
have,” said Mr. Sidney. 


; CHAPTER XII 


particle in the ghost-story. I am 

rationalistic. But as the legend of the 
_pond took’ shape, my imagination began 
‘to give: substance to its shadows. 

I must be honest in confession and 
say that the accumulating effect of the 
story ‘was ‘to stimulate me to irrational 
‘emotions. There came times when a 
soughing of the wind in the gables and 
“eaves of the house, the rasping of 
branches against the walls, the dead 
"black of darkness in a room, the dead 
quiet of silence in a dark hall, gave me 
“uncanny sensations. Yet the place was 
_genial and cordial. 

Mr. Sidney’s joviality was the dom- 
inant note in the house. An aging sick 
man might naturally have been testy. 
“He might have been impatient, have had 
whims and crochets. He might have 
_been irascible in his demands upon and 
“acceptance of service. But Mr. Sidney 
‘was always cordial and considerate. A 
‘great deal of the time he spent in bed. 
“When he was not in bed, he sat in a 
‘ great chair, and very often a yellow Per- 
‘sian cat rested on his knees. It was a 
- difficult if not dangerous matter for any- 
‘fone ‘else than Mr. Sidney to touch the 
cat, named Algol. 

“The Winking Demon,” said Mr. 
‘Sidney, fingering the cat’s ruff as it lay 
on his ‘lap, and purred. I knew just 
_enough of the star Algol and its vari- 
_ability to understand the whimsicality of 
_an old man’s naming a cat for the wink- 
‘ing’ sun. Algol in Mr. Sidney’s lap 
‘blinked at me, and the old man’s genius 
, for understanding ‘and classification 
seemed uncanny. 


| COULD’ not believe the slightest 


R. SIDNEY’S room was of great 
size. It had two fireplacés and a 
large cove of windows bulging toward 
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the west. At the smaller of the two 
fireplaces he had his breakfast. Either 
at the large fireplace or in the outward 
bulge of windows, he had his dinner. 

In spite of the Persian cat, Mr. Sidney 
had three canaries in the room. Algol 
respected them after a fashion that I 
thought uncertain. I have seen a canary 
sitting on the cat’s head, but I thought 
it was a decided case of misplaced con- 
fidence. Algol wanted that canary and 
would continue to want it. He was de- 
terred from natural action in the matter 
by his affection for the strange but kindly 
master who wanted cats and canaries to 
live together in amity. 

I had enough sense to recognize in 
Mr. Sidney a very delicate voluptuary. 
Cats, canaries, log fires, sunsets and such 
things increased the sum of his limited 
life. He made provision for certain ani- 
mal sensations. He was determined that 
life should be enjoyable, no matter what 
the difficulties were. To see him with 
his great cat in his lap purring, and his 
three canaries hopping about his head 
and his chair, was to see a physically 
happy man. The man was nearly dead 
but nevertheless wholly alive. He had 
preserved such sensations as could be 
preserved. 

I know I never fully grasped Mr. 
Sidney’s scheme of life, but I thought 
I knew that he found existence ironic. 
His graciousness and his cheerfulness, I 
thought, represented the garlands of his 
conquest of morbidity. His personal 
charm was extraordinary. Every one in 
the house felt it. But an astonishing 
thing about Mr. Sidney was an occa- 
sional emotion which, as it manifested 
itself in his expressions—and that was 
the only fashion I saw it for a long time 
—was one of savage hate. 

It was only by coming on him when 
he was not expecting me that I saw 
this... I remember that the first time I 
saw the expression on his face I was 
dumfounded. That I was not expected 
in his room was entirely without inten- 
tion on my part: People who were ac- 
customed to being with him walked into 
the room without’ formality. His bed- 
room and bath were to one side. His 
livirig-room he insisted should ~ 7 
without formality. ° 




























“Just then the moon came out and lighted up the place. There was a man standing on the edge of the pool, just about 


He looked like one, but you had a feeling that he 
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where I had been sitting. He was leaning with both hands on a cane and standing perfectly still. He didn’t seem like a man. 


wasn’t one. : I don’t want'ever'to be so scated again.” 
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“* On the occasion of which I speak I 
had come in quietly, but it was without 
intention to surprise my patient. He was 
sitting in his large chair with Algol on 
his knees. His eyes were closed, and on 
his face was an expression of malevo- 
lence that was almost demoniac. . It 
was so startling that the sight of it 
stopped me in my step and made me feel 
more than uneasy, almost afraid. Mr. 
Sidney was quiet, except that with one 
hand he stroked Algol about the head 
and ears. The caress was almost imper- 
ceptible in motion, but Algol was purring 
so'loudly that the sound filled the other- 
wise: quiet room. 

.The malevolence —the malignancy, 
hatred, concentrated essence of ferocity 
—in Mr. Sidney’s face would have stop- 
ped anyone. To one who had affection 
for him as I had, it was abhorrent to 
see him so. It was a confession of some- 
thing I did not want to know. 

I was in fear that he might hear me 
and opening his eyes, find that I had 
discovered him. I was embarrassed and 
uncertain what to do. It was a silly 
predicament, as I saw afterward. My 
part was quite simple. I should have 
paid no attention to any such phenome- 
non as the expression on a man’s face 
and have acted perfectly naturally. 

The common-sense thing—and I con- 
sider myself fairly sensible—was ap- 
parent afterward. It indicates the 
astonishing shock of the thing that I was 
unable to act sensibly. What was the 
expression in an amiable, charming man’s 
face, to knock a sensible person out of all 
his senses? Here was a dozing man 
merely toying with a cat’s ears, and the 
very sight of what was expressed in his 
face, made me numb. 

I cannot understand it now, the terri- 
fying sensation being one which disap- 
peared as the recollection of the emotions 
transcribed faded. What I did was to 
back toward the door, open it as quietly 
as I could, back out, and then reénter 
the room noisily. 

Mr. Sidney was looking at me smiling- 
ly. His charm of manner never seemed 
more positive and active. 

“Hello, Doctor!’ he said. “I needed 
company and just your company. If 
you would only drink wine!” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


BROKEN pipe in the laundry 
A made it necessary to call a 

plumber from Hartley, and to 
get quick service, it was agreed that we 
should send a car for the man and his 
helper. 

The day was pleasant, and for the sake 
of the drive I went with the driver. The 
plumber was a fat man of the comic 
type. I thought he must be the embodi- 
ment of all the plumbers’ jokes. They 
seemed to have created him; he was the 
product of the comics. 

I even asked him if he were sure he 
had all his tools. I thought he would 
be sure to send us back for a wrench. 
He was amiable, laughed at anything or 
nothing and was saved from being a 
nuisance only by an abounding animal 
optimism which was infectious. 

He was garrulous and talked of every 
minutia of his daily experience, of his 
likes and dislikes, of how radishes dis- 
agreed with him, of how he could nourish 
himself on salt pork and cabbage. We 
heard for a half-mile that he would never 
wear overshoes or carry an umbrella, 
and that his wife certainly remonstrated 
with him. For another half-mile we got 
his idea of suitable underclothing for 
winter. 

He was an interesting egotism, an 
indomitable human being, heroic in his 
insignificance of thought and experience, 
and with that insignificance unrevealed 
to him. Of such are the kingdom of 
earth. 


ERIVING through the Hartley House 

grounds, we came to the pool,. and 
the plumber—named Harkins—chuck- 
led. Thus far, whenever he or something 
else amused him, he had laughed. Now 
he chuckled as if in recollection of an 
experience richer or. deeper than any he 
had been talking of. 

“That place is going to be remembered 
by me,” he said. , “I have been out here 
only once since the night:I made a bet I 
was not afraid to sit on the bank here 
for an hour. They’ve got a good many 
stories of this, place in town. ‘I: had'been 
drinking a little, . I don’t.do.it steady, 
but once in a while I, get out. . You've 

















got to do it to keep the house going 
happy. Give the wife something to talk 
about. My wife would rather scold me 
than eat, and she loves her food. 

“We were at the White Pigeon, having 
a good time but thinking of going home, 
when some one started on this Hartley 
House story. Everybody had something 
to say, and I said that there was no ghost 
that could scare me, at least no ghost 
that ever was within a hundred miles of 
Hartley. That’s where I made a fool 
of myself. I’ve got to admit that’s 
where I made a fool of myself. 

“T bet five dollars I would sit an hour 
on the bank at this place. I forgot all 
about the dogs, or I’d not have made 
the bet. Anyway, they didn’t bother me. 
We got an automobile and drove out 
here. The fellows left me at the pool 
and went a mile back. They were going 
to take my word for it. I was to stay 
an hour and then start walking back. At 
the end of an hour they would start 
toward me and pick me up. They had 
beer and sandwiches. I had a couple of 
bottles and some cheese and crackers. 

“T sat down by the bank and opened 
a bottle of beer. Somehow or other the 
fact that I was showing I didn’t care 
about ghosts began to make ghosts real 


things. I’d never given them any 
thought. Now I began to think about 
them. I guess I began to make them. 


“T wasn’t afraid of that place. I’m 
not afraid of any place unless I get to 
thinking about it, but I got to thinking 
about this one. It was along in October. 
A hoot-owl was somewhere back of me, 
and there was a whip-poor-will up 
toward the house. 

“T’m used to hoot-owls and whip-poor- 
wills, but I hadn’t drunk more than half 
a bottle of beer before even these things 
began to sound different. 


—— current of the river kept knock- 
ing at the big rock at the up end 
of the pool, and you began to: think that 
things were reaching for you out of the 
dark. I’d have -given ten dollars to 
quit, but I got so that I didn’t want to 
move. I felt safer sitting still. 


“Then I began to hear things that I 
don’t suppose were making a noise at 
all. 


It may be it was rabbits in the bush. 
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I nearly died when I heard a cry about 
fifty feet back of me. I did hear that. 
I guess a ferret had got a rabbit. You 
know how a rabbit cries—like a baby. 

“T was sitting in the open, and I 
thought I’d feel better if I got my back 
up against something. So I crawled 
over to some bushes and sat down behind 
them. 

“Maybe I had been there a half an 
hour, feeling scary and uncomfortable, 
when I heard a regular yell. There 
wasn’t any fooling about that. It 
sounded like some one being hurt but 
yelling not so much because of the hurt 
as because he was mad. 

“You've heard fellows talking about 
their hair standing on end. I never knew 
what it really meant before, but my hair 
just stood right up. I felt like some 
one was trying to scalp me, and I was 
gooseflesh all over. 

“Tt had been dark on account of 
clouds, but just then the moon came out 
and lighted up the place. There was a 
man standing on the edge of the pool, 
just about where I had been sitting. He 
was leaning with both hands on a cane 
and standing perfectly still. He didn’t 
seem like a man. He looked like one, 
but you had a feeling that he wasn’t 
one. 

“T don’t want ever to be so scared 
again. I didn’t know who had yelled, 
but I thought this man had, and I didn’t 
think he was a man. I thought he was 
a ghost. I’m not saying what I think 
now, but if I had to, I’d say that I saw 
the ghost of this place—and anybody 
that wants to laugh can laugh. He can 
come down here at night and get cured 
of laughing. 

“T couldn’t move for a while. The 
man stood still, leaning on his cane. I 
watched him until I began to feel that I 
could use my legs again. I don’t know 
why I was so scared, but I was. I 
crawled away through the brush for a 
hundred feet or so. Then I got up and 
ran. 

“T heard that yell behind me again. 
I’ll bet nobody around here ever ran 
a mile as fast as I did. I scared the 
fellows who were waiting for me. They 
didn’t poke any fun at me. They looked 
at me and got that automobile started. 
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We even left the beer behind. I paid 
the bet, but they didn’t have any laugh 
on me. There isn’t one of them would 
come down here at night now.” 

“When was this?” I asked. 

“Four or five years ago,” said the 
plumber. “Some time in October.” 

We came to the house, and he went 
into the laundry to fix the pipes. 

“Tt doesn’t look haunted around 
here,” he said as he perceived the tangible 
joviality of the place, “but you’ve got 
to get me out before dark.” 

That was virtually the complete sub- 
stance of the Hartley House ghost—the 
picture of a man leaning on a cane by 
the edge of the river. Romance had to 
be content with it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


NE evening in late October which 
> had turned chill and brought up 

a high wind, Mr. Sidney pro- 
duced a new phenomenon. He had a 
strange flash of strength. When I went 
to his room after dinner I found him 
walking about without help. Ordinarily, 
if he walked at all, Jed was his legs. 
This. morning he was in great good 
nature and high spirits. 

“Occasionally I can do it, Doctor,” 
he said. “The strength comes. I usually 
pay for it next day, however.” 

“I’d be very careful, then,” I sug- 
gested. , 

“Yes, but you do not know how grate- 
ful it is to feel vigor once in a while,” 
he said, continuing to walk forth and 
back in the room. 

I sat down and watched him without 
remonstrating. It was astonishing to 
see him so agile and strong but I had 
learned that timid prudence was very in- 
effective. I had confessed my inability 
to understand him. 

He did not seem to want to continue 
life for the purpose of preserving its 
sensations but for the purpose of some 
accomplishment. His conditions were so 
pleasant that it might be reasonable to 
desire a prolonging of them. Evidently 
he was not set upon that. He was not 
trying to accomplish anything. He did 
nothing. He had no unfinished work. 
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And yet his will to live, I knew, was a 
will to see the fruit of something. He 
seemed to have a spiritual incentive; 
something that had other than a physical 
impulse controlled him and gave him 
resolution. 

I was marveling at his strange activity 
when Isobel and Mrs. Sidney came in. 
Mr. Sidney proposed whist, and we be- 
gan a game. The wind increased in 
violence, and the log fire grew in com- 
fort. We had a pleasant game, disturbed 
for me only by speculations as to the 
cause of Mr. Sidney’s strange animation 
and strength. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the ladies 
said good night, and Jed came in with a 
fresh log for the fire. The wind had 
been increasing in volume, sound and 
power. I was thinking of bed. 

“Sit awhile longer, Doctor,” Mr. Sid- 
ney urged. ‘Jed and I shall be the better 
for some other company. This is the 
sort of night we like to sit up to enjoy. 
Esthetically one ought to make the most 
of such a night.” 


ED went out and presently came in 

again with two bottles of wine. 

“What are we drinking to-night, Jed?” 
Mr. Sidney asked. 

“T thought the evening suggested a 
warm sherry,” said Jed. 

“T think it does,” said Mr. Sidney. 
“There is body and a live soul in sherry.” 

“But certainly,” I suggested in alarm, 
“you will not drink sherry.” 

“Indeed not,” said Mr. Sidney. “Jed 
drinks it for me, and I watch him. You 
must have a glass with him—just one. 
He'll have a dozen—I don’t ask you to 
follow him—but just one.” 

Jed opened a bottle, and when he 
offered me a glass I yielded. I wanted 
to increase the sense of protective com- 
forts against that shrill wind outside. 

Jed drew a comfortable chair close to 
the fire and took his wine in large but 
appreciative gulps. I took mine in small 
but appreciative sips. The fire roared, 
and the wind howled. 

Jed, drinking by gulps, soon was 
exhilarated. Mr. Sidney and I had been 
rational. We had been talking, I recall, 
of the substitution of a Syrian idea of 
immortality, concerned chiefly with pre- 




















cious metals and stones, for the north 
European idea of Valhalla, when Jed 
began to sing, and with gusto and affec- 
tion opened another bottle of wine. The 
wind grew in violence. 

“It is a night for any of the living 
dead about a place,” I said. 

“T like a wind that has many voices,” 
said Mr. Sidney. “It produces certain 
sensations or emotions that are primitive. 
It suggests a threat and increases the 
sense of shelter and comfort. We sit like 
peasants about the fireplace and are in- 
clined to legends.” 

“And tell sad stories of the deaths of 
kings,” said Jed, drawing his chair nearer 
to the fire and spreading out his hands 
before it. He was drinking more ration- 
ally now, sipping his wine instead of 
gulping it. He had arrived at his de- 
sired state and wished to maintain it. 

Mr. Sidney seemed to feel a comfort- 
able glow as Jed drank. There was no 
doubt that by suggestion he obtained 
physical sensations of stimulation and 
joviality. 

“Tf we had a ghost,” said Mr. Sidney, 
“it would walk on such a night.” 


HE wind made an extraordinary 

attack upon the windows as he spoke 

and sucked a soughing sound from the 
chimney. 

“Tell the Doctor the story of the 
pool,” Mr. Sidney said to Jed. “We are 
in the comfortable werewolf state. Let’s 
have our legend. Do you want to adda 
shiver to your contentment, Doctor?” 
he asked. 

“T want to hear the story,” I said. 

“So do I, once again,” said Mr. Sidney, 
“on such a night.” 

“This place once belonged to a family 
1.amed Dobson,” said Jed. 

“Tt was a very old family—for Ameri- 
can families,” said Mr. Sidney. 

“Came over in 1640,” said Jed. 

“English Puritans from Holland,” 
said Mr. Sidney. ‘Go ahead, Jed. I 
sha’n’t interrupt.” 

“After the capture of New Amsterdam 
from the Dutch by the English, the Dob- 
sons came down from the north and 
bought this manor-house from the Dutch 
family that had it. Then the Dobsons 
lived here in a simple fashion.” 
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“Jed has a particular fashion of tell- 
ing a story,” said Mr. Sidney. 

“T have a good deal of difficulty and 
embarrassment in telling one,” said Jed. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Sidney. “I 
have to help out occasionally when you 
neglect to high-light your points.” 

“They renamed it Hartley House for 
their father, who was Hartley Dobson. 
That’s its name now.” 

“T don’t want to break in unnecessar- 
ily,” I said, “but where do you get your 
information, Jed?” 

“Tt’s all in records in the library,” 
he answered, “and if I am going to tell 
the story, I want a fair chance... . 
A lot of generations of Dobsons lived 
here. There was always a Dobson family 
in the house, and the property came down 
to the generation that made this story. 
There were two boys in that family,—a 
half century ago,—the sons of James and 
Henrietta Dobson. 

“Henrietta Dobson died when her son 
Richard was nine years old and her other 
son Henry was seven years old. James 
Dobson died two years later, and the 
boys were parentless. This family was 
an argument against families.” 

“That’s one of the heterodox notions 
I have instilled in an innocent mind,” 
said Mr. Sidney. ‘Jed, you must not 
repeat phrases in your narratives. You 
parrot things and try to pass them as ob- 
servations.” 

“You'll have him surly in a moment,” 
I suggested, “and then where is the 
story ?” 

“T never knew him surly,” said Mr. 
Sidney, “and he could not be in his 
genial wine.” 


ED showed the flicker of a malignant 

glance in my direction and went on 
with his story evenly and good-naturedly. 

“T don’t pretend to have all the de- 
tails or to understand it,” he said; “but 
from what I learn, Richard Dobson, the 
elder brother, was strong and brutal. 
Henry Dobson, the younger brother, was 
frail and sensitive. -I guess they hated 
each other from the cradle. 

“Dick, when he was four and Henry 
was two, found ways of tormenting his 
younger brother. The best thing Henry 
ever had from Richard was contempt.” 
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“T have known families of that na- 
ture,” said Mr. Sidney. “Our conven- 
tions teach us to regard a family tie as a 
sacrament. In many cases it is only an 
odious obligation leading to tragedy.” 

“Dick knew all of Henry’s weak- 
nesses,” Jed continued. “Sometimes he 
would torture him physically, by twisting 
his wrist or rolling him over on the 
ground when young girls were around. 
Sometimes he would torture him without 
laying hands on him. 

“Dick was a thick-headed brute, but 
he had a genius for cruelty. When their 
parents died and the boys approached 
their majority, Henry was almost an im- 
becile for fear of Dick. 

“Dick wanted then to get his inheri- 
tance and go out into the world, but the 
estate was left in trust until both boys 
were of age. Dick came of age and was 
obliged to wait two years for Henry.” 

I was astonished by the succinct and 
philosophical brevity of this ignorant 
man’s narrative. Mr. Sidney was at ease 


in his chair with his eyes closed and a 
placid expression of pleasure on his face. 


Jed was active in gesticulation as he 
talked. That was the effect of the wine. 
The wind continued to pull at the chim- 
ney and scold in the corners. 

“Jed has read a great deal to me,” 
said Mr. Sidney without opening his 
eyes. “I think he has become theatric.” 


i ELL,” said Jed, “to shorten a 

story, when Dick, being twenty- 
one, found that he had to wait two more 
years for Henry, he became more brutal 
than ever. In some way or other, the 
night of the murder the two brothers 
happened to meet in a tavern in a village 
not far from Hartley House. Henry 
did not want to go home with his brother, 
but they both got drunk and they started 
to walk home together. 

“No one has been able to do much 
more than guess at what took place, but 
it was known that Richard was a brute 
and that Henry was scared of him but 
was not a coward. They must have had 
a violent quarrel. 

“There was a cottage near the pool. 
The only person in it at the time of the 
murder was a little girl, whose parents 
were not at home. She was awakened 
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by cries and swearing. She said that 
she heard one man say: ‘They’ll find you 
dead in the morning.’ Then she heard 
sounds of a struggle and was scared and 
hid her head under the bedclothes. 
“When her parents came home, she 
told them what she had heard, and they 
went out with a lantern to the place from 
which the noise came. They found parts 
of Henry’s clothing. The next day 
Richard was found, ten miles away, still 
drunk. He confessed that he had killed 
his brother in a drunken rage. 
“Afterward he said that he hadn’t, 
but he admitted that there had been a 
quarrel. It was a most celebrated trial. 
Richard was convicted, though the State 
could not produce any indubitable phys- 
ical evidence of Henry’s death. The 
contention over this evidence made the 


‘case noted. 


“Richard Dobson is in the peniten- 
tiary at Alwick now. Henry’s ghost is 
what is supposed to come back to the 
pool.” 

The wind howled outside, and the fire 
burned cheerfully. As a romanticist I 
felt rebellious. The ghost-story lacked 
antiquity. A good ghost-story would not 
have any human element in it a prisoner 
in a near-by penitentiary. It was too 
common a savor of the present. 

“But Stevenson would have liked the 
story,” said Mr. Sidney. “It has so 
much hate in it. Probably it is because I 
live here where this tale of hate has its 
scene that I enjoy ‘The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’ so much.” 


CHAPTER XV 


HEN I said good night to Mr. 
\ X Sidney and Jed, I did not go to 
my room. A little alcoholic 
stimulant to one unaccustomed to it will 
break down routine. Jed drank a great 
deal and kept to his habits steadily 
because they were based upon an accus- 
tomed ration of alcohol. Extraordinary 
habits were his ‘normal. 

I went to the library to select a book 
and take it to my room. The fire in the 
library was burning cheerfully. The 
wind had a clear sweep at the windows. 
To a slightly exhilarated perception, the 
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circumstances were alluringly comfort- 
able. 

I found a good book but lost the 
inclination to go tomy room. I sat down 
in a comfortable chair, having turned off 
all the lights except that of the reading 
lamp. The library was large, and when 
the reading lamp alone was lighted, there 
were deep shadows and the room was 
largely in darkness. 

I read for a while and then fell asleep. 
I had no intention of doing that, but 
drowsiness came irresistibly and I was 
gone before I could force myself to go 
to bed. 

It was two o’clock when I awoke. 

The wind had died down. I felt rest- 
less and uneasy, not being accustomed to 
falling asleep in this fashion. ‘The sen- 
sation of waking up and having percep- 
tions struggle to establish not only 
location but identity was unpleasant. 
_ I started then for bed but stopped at 
the main door of the house on my way. 
I went to look to the fastenings and 
found that Jed, whose duty it was to 
close the house, had forgotten to lock 
and bar the door. 

It was this incident of seeing the 
chain hanging down and of going to 
the door that suggested a cure for my 
unpleasant restlessness after the nap in 
the library. I opened the door and went 
outside for a walk. 


he E moon in its last quarter was ris- 
ing in a cloud-filled sky. There 
was light one instant and then dark. I 
expected the dogs to join me, but none 
came. 

A challenge arose within me—to go 
down by. the way toward the haunted 
pool. It was the moral taunt of a sug- 
gested cowardice. I thought of the place 
and of all I had been told of it; and the 
instinctive apprehension, perceptible as 
I stood on the steps to the entrance, pro- 
voked the challenge. 

It seemed imperative. It would have 
been a moral retreat to go back into the 
house, as would have been sensible, lock 
the door and go to bed. That seemed 
like backing down in the face of an in- 
viting danger. These challenges are 
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inconsequential, but they seem important 
to character. 

I did ‘not have the real moral courage, 
which was to turn my back on the invita- 
tion and go indoors. I went down the 
steps to prove to myself my confidence in 
myself—thereby disproving it. 

When an idea of this sort has worked 
its way into the mind, it produces a dis- 
tortion of perception. The landscape 
was in changing light and shadow, as 
the moon rode into and out of clouds. 
Familiar objects got new significance. 
Inconsequential noises took on purpose. 
As I walked along the accustomed way, 
I felt uncertainty as to what possibly 
might be behind me. This, I thought, 
was a symptom of moral collapse, It 
then became still more important -to 
march myself down to the pool and thus 
dispel spiritual vapors and to reéstablish 
common sense. 


AS I neared the pool, the moon went 

behind a cloud. I came to a clump 
of bushes. The moon came from behind 
its cover. There was a gentle flood of 
returning light. I was in, or rather 
behind, a screen of trees and brush. The 
pool was fifty feet away. 

At the edge of the pool a man was 
revealed in the moonlight. He leaned 
on a stick. 

The moon went behind another cloud, 
and the figure on the bank became indis- 
tinct. It almost disappeared. I stood 
still, with apprehensive shudders working 
up and down my spine. The phenomenon 
was outrageous and unbelievable. The 
moonlight flashed out again for an 
instant. I saw the figure again but per- 
suaded or tried to persuade myself that 
I did not see it, to say to myself that it 
was a bush twisted into extravagant 
shape by my imagination. 

The moon went under a great dark 
cloud. I made a moral and physical 
retreat. I did not run. That would 
have been an honest confession and ex- 
pression of desire. I was hypocritical 
and walked, but my moral defeat was 
complete. 

There was a man at the haunted pool. 

I had seen him. 


The next thrilling installment of “The Mystery of Hartley House” will 


appear in the September GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale August 12th. 









Titus hobbled up the front walk, lugging over 
his shoulders a burlap bag. 





The Crippled Doughnut 


JERE MISK, THE DEMON REAL-ESTATE 
DEALER, GETS HIS VASSAL, TITUS 


SNIDER, 


INTO AN AWFUL PICKLE 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


| e_a |HE day’s joysor ILLUSTRATED BY 
:y | woes, its hopes FE. 





and_ grouches, 

may, or may not, start originally from 
the hand of destiny. But they are in- 
variably delivered to us by the hand 
of a man in gray—a man who receives 
twelve hundred dollars a year (and no 
pension) for distributing, in epistolary 
form, rapture or gloom to his fellow- 
mortals. 

The first morning mail had brought 
Jere Misk, of the famous real-estate firm 
of Misk & Bros., a letter for whose 
receipt he had long and frantically been 
yanking a handful of political wires. 
It arrived in a long envelope with a 
Washington departmental imprint. The 
envelope held a short note and a shorter 


FOX 


official statement. Jere 
glanced first at the state- 
ment. It certified in for- 
mal phrase that the accompanying relic 
was a part of the twice-sunken battle- 
ship Maine. Misk smiled comfortably 
and opened the letter. It ran: 


Jeremiah Y. Misk, Esq., 
999 Broad Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


In compliance with the requests of 
Senators Byng and Wipfenhaage and of 
Mr. Justice Meagley, the Bureau of 
Navigation is to-day shipping to you 
at the above address one of the few 
relics of the Maine still available for 
such purpose. A certificate of genuine- 
ness is herewith enclosed. 

The Secretary directs me to say he is 
unable to grant your application for the 
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eagle figurehead of the battleship in 
question—first, because such a souvenir 
would not lie within the gift of the 
Department, second, because the Maine 
had no eagle figurehead. Her bow was 
adorned only with the conventional 
shield and scrolls. 

The Secretary regrets his inability to 
accede to your wishes, but hopes you 
may find the accompanying relic suit- 
able for your purpose. 

Respectfully, etc. 


7. MISK leaned back in his swivel 
chair and allowed himself the luxury 
of a second after-breakfast cigar—for 
this was an Occasion—another Misk 
triumph. It was as complete in its way 
as had been his swinging of the triple 
deal that put him at the head of the 
potent real-estate organization of Misk 
& Bros. 

And to Titus Snider, lowliest vassal 
of his sales-force, he had owed the in- 
spiration whose success this letter and 
certificate crowned. Snider had told the 
boss of certain pretty Labor Day cere- 
monies at Pompton Lakes—five miles to 
the north of Titus’ own home-village of 
Pompton Plains—when a relic from the 
Maine had been unveiled. And listen- 
ing in idle amusement to the garbled 
story, Jere had begotten his great idea. 

He had recently undertaken a branch 
real-estate deal whereby a square mile 
of rolling Long Island farm-region was 
to be made to blossom like the fifth 
proposition of Euclid and whereby, 
in short, a new suburb was to 
spring to life under the haunt- 
ingly sylvan name of Misk 
Manor. Great is the man 
who can make two mort- 
gages bloom where none 
bloomed before. Great was 
Jere Misk — real-estate 
overlord. Already, at 
Misk Manor, no less 
than three semisolid 
streets of bungalows 
and _ villas — Queen 
Anne front, Mary Ann 
back —crowned the 
genius of the promoter. 

: But the geometric vil- 
lage green between the 
station and the country 
club still had a décol- 


Wastebasket contents are free salvage. 
Sinlessly, almost piously, Titus Snider 
lifted from its abode of disgrace the 

twisted 


leté, almost undressed, look. It was a 
look that could be changed to one of 
rare historic beauty by the erecting of a 
roughhewn granite pedestal in the 
Green’s center—a pedestal duly in- 
scribed by means of a raised-letter 
bronze tablet and capped with—well 
(memory flitting back to Titus Snider’s 
tale), say with some such _ precious 
national relic as the eagle figurehead of 
the martyr-battleship Maine! 

It would be a godsend to Misk Manor. 
It would give the suburb columns of 
free space in the New York papers. It 
would be a shrine for sight-seeing motor- 
ists. Briefly, the plan was in every way 
worthy of the brain that evolved it. 


ERE began at once to work his polit- 

ical pull. At once, too, he found 
obstacles. Even the most docile Con- 
gressman warned him that the giving 
away of Maine relics was frowned upon 
by the Government, and that except for 
a few trivial bits of wreckage, the bat- 
tleship in its entirety was presently to 
be resunk in solemn form—a form not 
to be marred by the further denuding of 
the dead warship. 

All of this meant nothing—less than 
nothing—to Jere Misk. In spite of 
warnings and of snubs, he had hammered 
away on his quest. And to-day he had 
the fruits of his labors. As ever, when 
he set his whole heart and energy on a 

thing, that thing became his. That was 
the way to thrash the world into sub- 
mission—nerve, bulldog tenacity and 
more nerve. The Government had 
surrendered. He had won. The relic 
was his. 

He was sorry it was not to be 
the eagle figurehead. A_ giant 
eagle would have looked fine atop 

the rough granite monolith. 

But that was only a detail. 

One of the grim steel gun- 

turrets would be every bit 
as impressive—a gun- 
turret pitiably racked 
and twisted and scarred 
by the explosion. Or 
even— 

“Hey, Snider!” he 
boomed gayly as Titus 


ellipse. pattered past on the way 
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to his own cubby-hole niche. 
“Snider! Come back here! Just 
take a look at this, will you?” 

He shoved the letter and the cer- 
tificate at his salesman. Titus 
glanced over them with polite rap- 
ture. He did everything politely— 
this tidy little commuter who sold 
real estate for Misk and could 
find no buyer for his own 
home. 

“Landed ’em!”  ex- 
ulted Jere. “I landed 
‘em! I told you I’d do 
it. They know better 
down there than to say no 
too loud when the right 
man up here wants ’em to 
say yes. In the nick of 
time it is, too. I'll have 
them start in work on the 
pedestal to-morrow, and 
we'll have the whole thing 
all ready for unveiling by Labor Day. 
That’s the right day for it—Labor Day. 
The last day the whole city goes out of 
town. I'll have Senator Wipfenhaage 
and some of the Governor’s Island 
crowd down for the ceremonies, too.” 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t have the 
eagle,” prattled Titus, handing back 
the two sheets of paper. ‘What are 
they going to send you instead of it? 
This certificate don’t say. And by the 
way, Mr. Misk,” he continued roguishly, 
“coming to New York in the train this 
morning, I just happened to—” 

“Tt’ll be a rush job—for such a big 
pedestal—of course,’’ Misk rumbled on. 
“Especially a monolith—I’d better have 
Hinkle telegraph to—” 

“On the train this morning,” pursued 
Titus, “I—” 

“Just chase into the outer office and 
send Hinkle here,” ordered Jere, un- 
heeding. “That telegram ought to be 
rushed.” 

He turned to his stenographer and 
began to bark forth a staccato volley 
of dictation. 














N hour or so afterward, armed with 
two long sheets of figures, Titus 
set forth to Jere Misk’s private room. 
Perhaps, after securing the boss’ sig- 
nature to the sheets, there might be 


Titus Snider sat numbly et his 
desk, trying not to repeat over 
and over to himself the names 


Jere had celled him. 
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time—and favorable chance 
—to ask advice as to a plan 
of his own. It was a neb- 
ulous plan to put Pompton 
Plains on the map by means 
of some sort of Labor Day 
exercises such as should draw 
visitors to the place. He had 

no definite ideas for the 

celebration. But Jere 

Misk was certain to 

have. Jere fairly ex- 

uded ideas. Titus 

nursed a secret yearn- 

ing to be mayor of 
his own suburb, and the 
engineering of the right 
kind of celebration would 
go far toward boosting his 
ambition. 

As he reached the door 
of Jere’s room, Titus came 
to a jarring halt. 

Inside the sanctum, apparently, a 
steam calliope was running over a pack 
of bloodhounds. On the instant, the 
glass door flew open. Out scampered 
a putty-faced office-boy, clutching in one 
hand an express order-book which was 
still virgin of Mr. Jere Misk’s desired 
signature. Jere himself followed the 
escaping youth to the doorway and stood 
there, brandishing something and con- 
tinuing to make truly terrifying noises. 

All at once his eye fell on the quaking 
Titus. And on sight of a sympathetic 
audience, his clamor redoubled. To 
Snider, who was musical, it sounded 
like something awful from an opera— 
not the “Carmen” (or Garden) variety 
of opera, but one of those Strauss things 
where the orchestra and the singers bat- 
tle to outracket one another. Jere Misk 
sounded like winners and losers com- 
bined, in such a cacophony contest. 

Titus’ rabbitlike stare wavered from 
his liege-lord’s empurpled tangle of 
features to the object Jere was clutching 
so spasmodically in one upthrust hand. 

The thing was an ellipse and brown- 
ish-yellow of hue. It evidently had once 
been a circular hoop of brass, perhaps 
fifteen inches in diameter, with some- 
thing like a hinge at one side and a 
U-shaped catch at the other; the brass 
was an inch or so in width. But now 














the former circle was battered into a 
crude oval, irregular and distorted and 
bumpy of contour; the metal was tar- 
nished and stained. 

Misk was gripping one sagged curve 
of it as though, by sheer force of hate, 
his stubby fingers would bite their way 
through the discolored brass. From the 
oval dangled a few shreds of jute. 
Under Misk’s convulsively uplifted arm, 
Titus could see an open packing-case on 
the desk beyond the doorway. 


ower guinea-pig astonishment 
was balm to the bellowing Misk. 
And it lured the great man to lucidity. 
He choked back the torrent of word- 
less sounds and groped gobblingly for 
coherent speech. Titus took advantage 
of the momentary lull to point at the 
crooked oval and to ask with respectful 
solicitude: 

‘“‘Whatever is that, sir?” 

The artless query pushed Misk’s wrath 
once more past the power of speech. 
Titus, thinking no doubt to dissolve 
anger into radiant smiles, pointed once 
more at the thing and said wittily: 

“Tt looks like a crippled doughnut.” 

“A crippled doughnut!” sputtered 
Jere. ‘“‘That’s what it is, all right. A 
crippled doughnut! And only a crip- 
pled dough-brain could have thought of 
that name for it. A crippled doughnut! 
Sent to me with the compliments of the 
United States Government. Lord! I’d 
give a year’s income if the State or the 
National Committee would send a man 
around here to-day for campaign funds. 
I’d jam this crippled doughnut down his 
throat. Lord, but—” 

“But what is it, Mr. Misk?” bleated 
Titus. “An infernal machine? Or—” 

“Snider,” replied Misk with a sudden 
icy and elephantine access of irony, 
“this crippled doughnut was one of the 
deadlight-rims of a ship’s galley. A gal- 
ley is a kitchen—a measly kitchen. A 
card in the box says what the thing is. 
And the card says the ship was the 
Maine. A generous government has re- 
warded my services to my party. A 
group of disinterested friends at Wash- 
ington have recognized ‘my many favors 
to them by clubbing together and pre- 
senting me with this priceless relic of 
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the Maine. I had not dared to hope 
for anything more valuable than an 
eagle or a gun-turret. But they have 
made me their life debtor by lavishing 
this on me. This measly, dod-gasted 
crippled doughnut!” 

“‘He-he-he!” dutifully tittered Titus 
Snider, misreading the grin of fury that 
ripped at Jere’s overfull lips. 

The grin was blown violently out- 
ward and into space by a chunk of lurid 
language that surged up from Jere’s 
bursting heart and which rattled with 
deafening force about Titus’ quivering 
ears. Thinking over the scene, long 
afterward, Titus always liked to bolster 
his tottering self-esteem by telling him- 
self Mr. Misk could not possibly have 
meant more than one-tenth of the sul- 
phurous terms he applied to his horrified 
listener. But just now the little man 
stood dumb, panic-smitten, and let the 
fusillade of abuse bang about his bent 
head. 

Presently, for utter lack of breath, 
Jere checked his harangue and glowered 
about the office. Instantly six avid 
auditors ducked behind their desks. Jere 
turned on his heel, stamped back into 
his room, slammed the Maine relic into 
his wastebasket, crumpled the certificate 
viciously into a ball and flung it after 
the crippled doughnut ; then he jammed 
on his hat and departed for his club, 
to breathe forth afresh his torrid griefs 
for the benefit of the little group of 
earnest drinkers whom, even at that early 
hour, he found rallying at the bar. 

Not for weeks did he wax cool enough 
to admit that perhaps certain govern- 
mental departments may harbor a sense 
of humor—or a sense of divine justice 
—or a sense of fitting rebuke—or per- 
haps a choice blend of all three. 

Misk Manor went without its promised 
historic landmark, and Labor Day in 
that paint-new suburb went unmarked 
by any more solemn event than a 
ball-game of ten languid innings be- 
tween the Commuters and the Stay-at- 
Homes. 


But: so philosophers tell us, nothing 
in nature is really lost. Presumably, 


this applies to crippled doughnuts. 
Titus Snider sat numbly at his desk 
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for a full hour, head in hands, trying 
not to repeat over and over to him- 
self some of the worst of the names Jere 
had called him. Then the inspiration- 
germ that had led Misk along a shining 
path to such bitter disaster fluttered from 
the private room into the cubby-hole 
niche and blithely burrowed its way 
into Titus’ word- 
dazed brain. It 
took a long time 
for the germ to a 
take root and PF 
grow in that 
abuse - sterilized 
soil. But minute 
by minute it did 
grow. 

At first Snider 
found himself 
visualizing the 
greensward 
at Misk Manor, 
with the relic- 
crowned monolith 
surrounded by a 
cheering 
crowd. Then 
he recalled the 
scene at Pomp- 
ton Lakes on last 
Labor Day, when 
a broken venti- 
lator of the 
Maine had been 
unveiled. Next 
he pictured the blank stretch of grass 
across the road from the courthouse and 
the Methodist chapel at Pompton Plains. 
Next— 





UST before noon, Titus Snider tip- 

toed into the private room of Mr. 
Jere Misk. The room was empty. In 
the big wastebasket still lay the crippled 
doughnut. Wedged between the basket- 
edge and one side of the oval was the 
tightly crumpled certificate of genuine- 
ness. 

All the world over, wastebasket con- 
tents are free salvage. Sinlessly, almost 
piously, Titus Snider lifted from its 
abode of disgrace the twisted ellipse that 
had once been a deadlight-rim in the 
gadley of the Maine. He did not think 
of it, now, as a crippled doughnut. In 


Gy 
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his heart he referred to it as a holy 
relic. Also he jettisoned and smoothed 
straight the wad of paper that was the 
certificate. Balm had stolen into his 
scarified soul. And there are better and 
shorter and more spectacular ways, after 
all, for winning the mayoralty than by 
rising through the successive offices of 
pound-master, school-board, chair- 
man and borough clerk. 

No longer did Titus need to 
Yj ~plead with the boss for a Labor 
Z Day idea. The idea was at hand 


The next week’s 
issue of The Pomp- 
ton Plains Palla- 
dium contained an 
announcement that 
Titus Snider had 

public -spir- 
itedly se- 
cured a 
priceless 
relic of the 
Maine, that 
the exact 
nature of 
this relic was to 
be kept as a sur- 
prise until the 
moment of un- 


LG CO veiling and that 
Half the night Titus Snider had lain awake, ever and 


anon rising from his couch to scan the fickle sky for 
signs of rain. 


The Palladium’s 
editor would 
gladly receive 
subscriptions for a field-stone pedestal 
whereon to erect the aforesaid pricelessly 
precious relic. A facsimile of the gov- 
ernmental certificate was published on 
page 2. 

The date for the unveiling was set 
for high noon on Labor Day. 

On the patch of ancient common, 
newly christened “The Green,” a heap 
of field-stones daily took on a nearer and 
nearer approach to _ pedestal-shape. 
Evening after evening Titus returned 
from work, paused only to bolt a hurried 
dinner and change his wilted collar and 
then sallied forth on his nightly sub- 
scription hunt. 


IGHT after night Mrs. Titus Snider 
racked her brain for some cunning 
mode of attack whereby she might hope, 
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Delilah-like, to lure from her spouse the 
revelation of the exact nature of the 
relic. 

For, as The Palladium said, Titus 
told no one—not even Tillie, his own 
professionally trustful little wife—what 
the mysterious relic really was. His 
reticence was due only in part to a love 
for dramatic suspense and to his expe- 
rience with Tillie’s hopeless struggles 
to keep a secret. 

In his calmer moments—and they 
were few enough in those troublous 
days—Titus recognized the unheroic ap- 
pearance of the relic. He even recalled 
his own thoughtless words about a 
crippled doughnut. Displayed pre- 
maturely to the gaze of Pompton Plains, 
his treasure might possibly lack impress- 
iveness. Mounted on its pedestal and 
revealed to view by a tug of the un- 
veiling string, grasped in the moist palm 
of little Greta Wetherwolks (four-year- 
old daughter of our genial assistant 
freight-agent), it would flash forth as a 
surprise. Even a crippled doughnut, 
under such inspiring circumstances, 
could not but have an impressive ap- 
pearance. 

Knowing Tillie’s zeal for ferreting 
out the truth,—and acting on an im- 
pulse worthy of Dupin himself,—Titus 
clamped a brand-new padlock on the 
door of the windowless third-floor 
storeroom and stuffed the door’s key- 
hole with chewed paper. After that he 
brazenly took the deadlight-rim to the 
attic where, from the time of spring 
cleaning until fall, Tillie never set foot 
—on account of a squatter wasp-colony. 
He hid it behind a disused easy-chair 
and descended to the porch with the 
sinister certainty that the relic was as 
safely hid as though it were in a deposit- 
vault. 

Naturally, all this happened while 
Tillie was at church. 

On her return home, unerring fem- 
inine intuition led Tillie straight to the 
storeroom. Four times in the following 
week Titus was obliged fussily to renew 
the chewed-paper keyhole plug. And 
the new padlock’s bright surface was 
scored and marred by scratches from 
the entire bunch of household keys. But 
the lock held firm. And the dark store- 


room guarded its secretless secret with 
due fidelity. 


H“tF the night Titus Snider had 

lain awake, ever and anon rising 
from his couch to scan the fickle sky 
for signs of rain. A dozen times he con- 
gratulated himself that he had decided 
to wait until gray dawn to set the relic 
in place on its pedestal, instead of affix- 
ing it there the night before. Under 
cover of darkness, vandals or nonsub- 
scribers might well have stolen it. And 
he was glad he did not have to add to 
his weather-worries this extra fear. 

“Up rose the sun, and up rose Emilie” 
—so Dan Chaucer has averred. Both 
Emilie and the solar orb, on Labor Day 
morning, would have found Titus Snider 
up and around a full hour ahead of 
them. Yes, and they would have heard 
him greet the dawn in a manner not un- 
worthy of Jere Misk’s crippled-dough- 
nut outburst. Here is the chronology of 
the morning: 

Titus lurched to his feet from a 
troublous dream, to hear his alarm clock 
chant the tidings that four-thirty had 
come. Instantly he was awake and 
tensely ready for the Day. At five, by 
prior double-rate arrangement, the two 
masons were to meet him at the ped- 
estal and were to cement the relic to 
the proud base. After this Titus was 
to veil the ellipse in four yards of white 
cheese-cloth, test the unveiling-string, 
leave the village constable on guard and 
then return to bath and breakfast. 

He therefore attired himself with 
stark haste in an elderly fishing-suit, 
postponed his shower and shave and 
hied himself to the attic. As he passed 
the padlocked storeroom door, a twinge 
of pity for Tillie jarred across his 
exultance. It had been a shame to trick 
her like this. She was a dear little 
thing. But he would make it all right 
with her somehow or other. 

He was glad she still slept. Perhaps, 
after all, she need never know of his 
deception. This too was an inspiration, 
and a kindly one, withal. Titus paused 
long enough to unlock the storeroom 
door and push it open. Thence, on the 
feet of silence, he sped on toward the 
attic. 
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The room shook witha yell 
that could not normally 
have come from so frail a 


body as her husband’s. 








MINUTE later Tillie was roused 

from slumber by a sound like that 
cleverly explained in stage directions as 
Confused noise without. Then, in a 
trice, the confused noise was no longer 
without but within—within her peaceful 
bedroom, and hammering a hideous alarm 
upon the chaste portals of slumber. 

Tillie sat up, uttering a birdlike 
screech. Before her blinking eyes, her 
tidy little husband was doing a very 
creditable war-dance amid the tangling 
rugs. Also he was polluting the sweet 
morning air with language that accorded 
but ill with the rustic loveliness of the 
dawn. Making allowance for the differ- 
ence in size and training and lung-capac- 
ity, he was no ignoble copy of Jere Misk. 

“Titus !’’ squealed the scandalized Til- 
lie. “Titus!” 

Thinking of nothing more appropriate 
to say, she sought once more to stem the 
cataract: 

“Titus!” 

But on raved the dancing Titus. Til- 
lie wanted to stop up her ears. But 
she feared she would miss something. 
And truly, for an amateur, the exhibi- 
tion was well-nigh worth while. Titus 
kept it up more than two minutes, and 
except for the screeches, he scarcely re- 
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peated himself once. 
Then through his 
wife’s panting expos- 
tulations broke his 
fierce demand: 
“What in blue 
blazes did you do with 
it? Speak up!” 
“With — with 
what?” she gasped 
timorously. “Oh, 
Titus, I don’t seem to 
know you at all when 
you're like this! 
What is the matter, 
dovy?” 

Dovy waved 
aside the love-term, 
cooing __ blasphe- 
mously the while, 

and then again demanding: 
“What did you do with it?” 
“With what?” once more 
asked poor Tillie with equal 
originality. 
the relic, 
“It’s gone! 


“With 
wheezed. 
of it?” 

“I—I never saw your old relic,” she 
averred tearfully. ‘How could I, when 
it was all locked up like that? If a 
burglar’s broken in and—” 

“What would a burglar be doing in 
our waspy attic?” stormed Titus. ‘What 
would he want of an easy-chair that has 
lost its easy, and with a lot of—” 


of course!” he 
What’s become 


“"THAT wasn’t a burglar,” she wept. 


“That was Gustus Pape. He—” 

“What was Gustus Pape?” hotly in- 
terrogated the dizzy Titus. ‘“What’s 
Gustus Pape got to do with the relic? 
What are you talking about, anyhow?” 

“Tt was Gustus Pape,” she sniveled. 
“Tt was! He—” 

“He stole my relic? How’d he know 
where it was? Who gave it to him? 
Tell me, now!” thundered Titus the 
Terrible. 

Tillie quailed at his voice, but none 
the less she made shift to reply: 

“I’m not talking about your relic. I 
don’t know anything about your nasty 
relic. Why should Gustus Pape take 
your relic? Who said he did?” 

“You just said—” 
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“You asked if a burglar took that 
easy-chair, and I told you Gustus Pape 
took it, and you said—” 

“Put it into words!” pleaded Titus, 
bewilderment turning away wrath as 
thoroughly as ever did a soft answer. 
“Put it into words, wont you, Tillie? 
What about Gustus Pape, first of all? 
We'll never get anywhere at this rate. 
The relic’s gone! Gone, d’you hear? 
And—” 

But Tillie was 
listening. 

“It was just a sur- 
prise, to please you,” 
she whimpered. 
“Just as you said, 
the relic was kept 
a surprise to 
please me. And 
I thought you'd 
be so glad.” 

“Tell me!” 
sputtered Titus. 

It was all he 
could think of to 
say. And luckily 
it was enough. 

“IT wanted so 
to help,” she be- 
gan, “because you 
were so worried 
about that last 
eight dollars and 
a quarter that no 
one would sub- 
scribe for. Well, 
when you told me 
last night that it 
had been turned 
in without any name, and that most 
likely it was that old Mrs. Slater, down 
at Little Falls, who did it—well, all 
the time I thought I’d die of laughing. 
For it was me.” 

“What was you?” implored the reel- 
ing Titus. ‘And where does Gustus 
Pape come in, with—” 

“It was Gustus Pape,” sniffingly pur- 
sued Tillie, while Titus groaned aloud. 
“You know how I hate the sight of him 
—ever since he cheated me so on those 
agate-ware things he traded in for my 
house-gown with the spots on it. And 
he’s a blackmailer too! Look how he 
made poor Mrs. Geddes pay him two 


not 











’ 


dollars a week for ever so long, for not 
telling on her about—” 


 inseineaed piteous groans brought her 
waveringly back toward the thread 
of her narrative. 

“Just the same, he is a blackmailer 
and a rascal too,” she-said. “But when 
he stopped here last Monday and asked 
if I had anything to trade 
for cash, I thought 
about the Pedestal 
Fund and how 
worried you 














Titus was surveying the eagle with a look of dawning and frightened hope 
“How much?” he asked as carelessly as his throat and banging heart would let him. 


were. So I took him up-attic and sold 
him a lot of the truck we were going 
to burn anyhow, and some ginger-ale 
bottles down-cellar and some—” 

“Did—you—sell —him —a—brass — 
thing—shaped—like—a — kind — of — 
doughnut — of — some — sort?” Titus 
checked her in a measuredly slow but 
terrible voice. 

“T__]—-why, there was a funny thing 
tucked away behind the easy-chair,” fal- 
tered Tillie confusedly, awed by the 
fearsome tone of her lord. “A—a funny 
thing—made of brass. A lamp-frame, I 
guess. Anyhow, it wasn’t any good and 
—oh, Titus, what ails you?” 
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The room shook with a yell that could 
not normally have come from so frail 
a body as her husband’s. Horror had 
for once made Titus Snider one hundred 
per cent vocally efficient. 

Presently he was able to explain. 
And shortly thereafter, Titus and his 
wife were weeping in abandoned unison. 
Tillie was heartstricken when she learned 
the enormity of her well-meant deed. 
She even forbore to chide Titus for his 
storeroom deception and devoted her- 
self to soothing his helpless sorrow. 

At last, when the agony had spent 
itself, Titus began to remember that he 
was a resourceful real-estate magnate— 
also that his local prestige hung on a 
frayed thread. He conjured up the 
gathering crowds on the Green at noon 
—the slow change from enthusiasm to 
impatience—last of all, his speech of 
apology. And at this climax of humili- 
ation his soul snappingly rebelled. The 
timorous rat, cornered, is a deadly foe. 

“Phone over to Garvey’s and have 
him come around here in a rush with 
one of his machines!” Titus suddenly 
bade his wife. ‘No, not here—to the 
Green. I’ve got to go first and tip 
those masons and get them to wait for 
me. Tell Garvey I'll be waiting for 
him there. Have him hustle!” 

“You’re—you’re not going to do any- 
thing desperate, sweetie?” quavered Til- 
lie, wiggling her hands limply in the 
air. 

“I’m going to find Gustus Pape,” 
sternly announced Sweetie. ‘I’m going 
to find him, whether he’s in his junk- 
yard, or whether he’s at Hopatcong or 
Madagascar, or jogging his jingly old 
rattletrap cart across the old plains of 
the Sahara. I’m going to find him, and 
I’m going to get that relic. V11 buy it 
from him if I can. If I can’t, I’ll mur- 
der him and steal it from his widow. 
But I’m going to get it back here in 
time for the ceremonies. Gimme the 
housekeeping cash,” he commanded, 
writhing into his coat. “I may not have 
enough money of my own to buy it if 
he’s such a blackmail crook as you say.” 


USTUS PAPE—modern develop- 
ment of Robin Hood’s jolly scoun- 
drel-tinkers, who roamed the muddy 
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highroads of muddier medieval England 
—was setting out in quest of mingled 
pleasure and profit. Forth from his 
high-fenced yard he drove into the hol- 
iday streets of Paterson. 

Titus Snider, in describing the Pape 
equipage as a “jingly old rattletrap 
cart,” had grossly flattered the vehicle. 
The cart seemed held together—or ap- 
proximately together—by some myste- 
rious force of gravitation, rather than 
by any visible means. The same com- 
ment might almost have fitted the horse 
that drew it—an animal built neither for 
endurance nor speed—an animal occupy- 
ing the same place in the equine world 
as did the cart among Paterson’s 
privately owned rolling stock. 

But the battered sleigh-bells on horse 
and on cart jangled none the less 
blithely for that. Nor was there aught 
but joy in the equally battered heart of 
Gustus Pape. The junk-man did not 
troll forth a lilting carol as he fared 
from his yard to his daily toil. But 
that was because his mouth was quite 
full of a choice brand of eating tobacco, 

As Gustus Pape steered his veteran 
palfrey—or palfrey emeritus—out into 
the street-traffic, he was subconsciously 
aware of an insistent if incoherent voice 
that swelled above the holiday clamor. 
And almost at once that same voice 
drew his closer attention. For it was 
calling upon him by name. Gustus 
Pape checked his steed’s snail-like prog- 
ress and looked around. From an antique 
livery automobile a small man of large 
gestures was clambering. The next 
moment the excited newcomer was div- 
ing into the junk-yard and mysteriously 
beckoning Gustus to follow. 

The junk-man flowed earthward from 
his perch, leaving his neolithic horse and 
cart to the perils of the highway. He 
sidled into the yard in the wake of 
Titus’ furiously beckoning finger and 
cautiously shut the gate behind him. 


“A AORNIN’, Mister Snider!” he 
greeted his visitor effusively. 

“You bought some junk from Mrs. 

Snider last Monday,” said Titus, re- 

peating very fast the wily speech he had 

been rehearsing for the last forty min- 

utes. “Some attic-junk. Well, I’ve got 
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sentimental feelings about that junk. 
We've had it a long time. You paid 
eight dollars and a quarter for it. I’ll 
pay you twenty dollars for the lot. And 
I'll load it into the car and take it 
home. Be quick hauling it out, please. 
I’m in a rush to get back to Pompton 
Plains for a celebration we’re having 
there at noon.” 

“Now—that stuff was worth a lot 
more than twenty dollars to me,” rumi- 
nated Gustus, his hand wandering pen- 
sively over his furry chin. ‘On fair 
profit, I’d say it had ought to be 
worth—” 

“Well,” growled Titus, “just how 
much ?” 

“Now—pretty near thutty dollars, 
anyhow,” decided Gustus after painful 
and visible mental absorption. 

“Here’s thirty dollars,” returned 
Titus, dredging for a handful of 
rumpled bills. ‘Get the stuff out of 
your barn for me as quick as you can.” 

“Now—it aint exactly in my barn,” 
objected Gustus. ‘Matter of fact, it 
aint anywhere, so far’s I know. I 
shipped it with a whole swad of stuff 
to Bayonne, yesterday, to the Rummage 
Sale at Oberteufer’s. That’s the fur- 
niture, of course. The reg’lar junk 
went to the—” 

“The regular junk?” 
Titus. ‘“The—the—” 

Then he threw away 
mask. 

“Do you remember a brass thing?” 
he asked throatily. “A brass thing—a 
thing shaped something like this?”— 
with appropriate digital gestures—‘‘a 
kind of twisted brass thing—like—like 
this?” 

Again—and for eons of precious time 
—nMr. Pape ruminated. He even helped 
the process of thought by a new bite 
from his trouser-hidden quid. 

“Now—it seems like I do,” he said 
at last—a long last. ‘Seems I do kind 
of remember it. It was the only bit of 
brass I got from your house. All 
snarled up an’ bent-like!” 

“Is it here?” gasped Titus, his mouth 
very dry—his hands very moist. 

“Now—lI’m sorry, but it aint. That 
is, not exactly,” lamented Gustus Pape. 
“Vou see, I kind of made an all-around 


interrupted 


the useless 
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clean-up Tuesday an’ yest’day. The 
furniture an’ such went to Bayonne, an’ 
the bottles to the fact’ry. An’ all the 
brass an’ iron an’ things like that—why, 
that contraption of yours is most likely 
brass-filin’s by now. It went to Com- 
munipaw to the—” 


ITUS smote his breast. Mr. Pape 
halted in his narrative to gaze on 
him in real wonder. 

“That settles it!’ burbled Snider. 
And his heart was dead. 

Disregarding Gustus Pape’s inter- 
ested queries, he turned and plodded 
heavily toward the street. 

Within a step of the gate he stopped 
abruptly. Something bright had caught 
his eye. And the eye flashed an impres- 
sion to the grief-sodden brain. In 
apathy’s place blazed the last-ditch bril- 
liancy of the desperate. 

“What’s that?” croaked Titus Sni- 
der, pointing a crooked finger at an ob- 
ject huddled against the fence. 

“That?” echoed the puzzled Gustus. 
“Now—that’s an eagle, of course.” 

“IT know,” Titus answered. ‘But 
where did it come from? A battle- 
ship ?” 

“Battle-nothin’ !” was the scornful re- 
sponse. ‘That was one of the four 
eagles on the courthouse cornice. The 
cornice got all busted in the thunder- 
storm Wednesday. The eagle was so bad 
knocked out, ’twasn’t no use to fix it up. 
So they sent it around here along with 
the mess of lead from the cornice.” 

Titus was surveying the eagle with 
a look of dawning and frightened hope. 
The bird was of lead, and it was gold- 
leafed. It stood perhaps three feet high 
on a shaky base of cast iron. One wing 
was quite gone. The head was twisted 
to a rakish angle that gave the noble 
fowl an aspect of mingled craftiness 
and imbecility. The gold-leaf still glit- 
tered bravely here and there in sheltered 
valleys of plumage. But for the most 
part it was dulled and fused by the 
electrical storm. 

Still the thing was an eagle. Anyone 
could see that—an eagle that had seen 
hard times—an eagle that might well 
have been the victim of a submarine ex- 
plosion. And despair was just then 
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making Titus Snider play far above 
form. 

“How much?” he asked as carelessly 
as his throat and banging heart would 
let him. 

“Now—that’s a mighty valu’ble lump 
of lead,” said Gustus. ‘“An’ lead’s 
scarcer every day—then all that gold- 
leaf too. It—” 

“How much!” 
down in his chest. 

“Now—” began Gustus, continuing 
after a second look at the grim little 
face. “Thutty dollars—just to you.” 


rasped Titus deep 


A* hour afterward, Titus hobbled up 
the front walk of his own home, 
lugging over his shoulders a huge bur- 
lap bag whose many-angled contents 
seemed almost to crush him to earth by 
dint of weight. Tillie was at the door. 

“I got it back,” he panted, breath- 
less from speed and effort. ‘At least 
I got something better—the eagle fig- 
urehead.” 

He did not say of what the thing 
was a figurehead, and his adroit evasion 
cooled his rising conscience-pangs. If 
Tillie chose to think—if Pompton 
Plains chose to think—that this disrep- 
utable eagle had been the figurehead of 
the Maine and not of the Paterson 
courthouse’s southeast facade, that was 
no affair of his. He had suffered too 
much to let mere conscience rough-ride 
him now. 

Within a half-hour the constable was 
shooing the curious to a respectful dis- 
tance, while Titus and the two masons 
scramblingly lifted the Bird of Freedom 
to the top of the five-foot pedestal and 
into the downy bed of concrete prepared 
for it. Then it was that Titus espied, 
on the bent iron base of the eagle, the 
dim, yet wholly visible stamped legend: 
Hatcyon Mo.LpING CORPORATION, 
1911. 

For an instant this meant nothing to 
the tired but exultant relic-collector. 
But somehow the sight of one date re- 
called to his memory another. And the 
other date was February 15, 1898—the 
date of the sinking of the Maine. Not 
waiting for a trowel, and only making 
certain that the busy masons were not 
observing him, Titus slapped a handful 
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of wet concrete athwart the damning 
legend. 

“Leave the smudge of mortar like 
that,” he bade his coworkers as he 
helped them adjust the cheese-cloth veil. 
“It'll give it a rough, rugged look to 
go with the field-stone pedestal. Statu- 
ary oughtn’t ever to look too tidy. I 
read that in a piece about a foreign 
sculptor called Mr. Rodin. Leave it 
the way it is. We got two hours to 
spare. I'll leave the cop to watch 
things, and I’ll chase home to get 
dressed and shave myself. Thanks, 
boys. You've fixed it on fine.” 


pPEAce crept back to its rudely 

jogged nest in the heart of Titus 
Snider. And with peace entered pride 
of achievement and the bliss of popular- 
ity. The trio took up so much room 
there that poor conscience was crushed 
to death and passed away without a 
moan. 

The monument had been duly un- 
veiled in the presence of a vast throng 
of nearly two hundred people. Not less 
than nineteen automobiles were parked 
in a semicircle behind the pedestrian 
spectators. And their horns had 
squawked vociferously and almost in 
unison as the veil (after only two easily 
remedied hitches) was rent away from 
the relic. 

The fourteen Boy Scouts had saluted 
at precisely the right moment. And at 
approximately the same instant the Fire- 
men’s Band had struck up “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” with the jute factory 
fife and drum corps chiming in scarce 
half a beat behind. 

The Reverend Mandeville Preakness, 
in behalf of the Borough, had thanked 
Mr. Titus Snider in sounding periods 
for his beautiful and patriotic gift. And 
Mayor Threbble had added a few well- 
chosen words as to real-estate values in 
lovely Pompton Plains. Then Titus 
had made his own brief and perspiring 
speech—a graceful speech, yet full of 
feeling and strength. He had spoken of 
the Maine. He had spoken of the fig- 
urehead. Yet he had scrupulously re- 
frained from saying in so many words 
that this dissolute-looking eagle was the 
figurehead of the Maine. So murdered 

















conscience had not come to life and 
bitten him, 

And now it was all over. He shook 
hands with the Reverend Mandeville 
Preakness, with the Mayor—whose suc- 
cessor was to be himself—and with the 
editor. of Zhe Palladium. Then he 
stepped down from the six-inch dais— 
smiling in patronizing tolerance at a 
farmer who timidly opined that he’d al- 
ways s’posed a battleship figgerhead was 
some bigger’n that eagle—and shook 
hands with admiring friends who 
surged about him with congratulations 
and shoulder-slaps and words of heav- 
enly praise of his exploit. 

Tillie, it was true, would need a lit- 
tle talking to, to make her understand 
how he had miraculously chanced upon 
the eagle figurehead of the Maine in the 
course of his early morning quest of the 
crippled doughnut. He felt he had been 
a bit too sketchy in explaining the phe- 
nomenon to her—also that he had not 
laid enough stress on the need for silence 
as to the substitution. But he knew 
Tillie. And he was confident he could 
make everything satisfactory. 


HROUGH the clustering crowd he 
worked his modest yet conquering 
way. Some one bellowed: 
“Three cheers for Titus Q. Snider!” 
And the response was not at all bad 
—either in volume or in spirit. Some 
one else—a nameless Mark Antony to 
the Labor Day Cesar—then “did offer 
him a kingly crown” by 
howling raucously : 
“Three cheers for the next 
Mayor of Pompton 
Plains !”” 


THE CRIPPLED DOUGHNUT 
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The cheers, if less ecstatic than the 
first trio, were hearty enough to send 
the blood sizzling and humming through 
Titus’ whole body. 

It was the very proudest, gladdest, 
mightiest moment in all Titus Snider’s 
life. His ears vibrated with the joyous 
buzzing in his head. His eyes blurred 
from wild happiness. He strode on, 
oblivious—drunkenly rapturous. 

He came to a halt only as he realized 
he was walking into the slowly dissolv- 
ing phalanx of parked cars. The check 
brought him to himself. His clearing 
vision alighted on the automobiles in 
front of him—and on something else. 

Sandwiched between two haughtily 
scintillant flivvers was a ramshackle 
cart in whose shafts slouched a mangy 
wreck of a horse. On the cart’s high 
seat was perched a man—a miser- 
able man — a ‘thing of shreds and 
patches—a man who was looking down 
upon Titus with a subtly and specu- 
latively gleaming eye. One orb was 
closed in a wink, giving to the junk- 
man’s face an evil cast that sent vague 
tremors of fear through the erstwhile 
jubilant Hero of the Hour. 

Titus stared back blankly, his soul 
whispering to him of dire peril—tales 
of the junk-man’s local repute swishing 
through his memory. Before he could 
turn coldly away, Gustus Pape leaned 
forward and cooingly asked: 
“Now—can I speak to you—just a 
minute— Mister Snider?” 






















One orb was closed in a wink, giving the junk-man’s face an evil cast... . . 
soul whispering to him of dire peril. 


The 
Silent 
M ill 








lO one 
N can tell 
= how 
many years have 
passed since the 
Silent Mill first 
received its 
name. As long 
as I can remem- 
ber it has been 
an old, tumble- 
down _ structure, 
an ancient relic of long-forgotten times. 
Old, weather-beaten and roofless, its 
crumbling walls stretch upward toward 
the sky, giving free access to every gust 
of wind. Two large, round stones that 
once, maybe, bravely fulfilled their task, 
have broken through the rotten wood- 
work and obeying the law of gravitation, 
have wedged themselves deep into the 
ground. The large mill-wheel hangs 
awry between its moldering supports. 
The paddles are broken off, and only 
the spokes stick up into the air, like 
arms stretched forth to implore the coup 

















ILAUS TRATED BY 


de grace. Moss and lichen have clothed 
all in green, and here and there some 
water-cress puts forth its sickly, sodden 
growth. From a half-broken pipe the 
water runs slowly down, trickles in 
sleepy monotony onto the spokes and 
breaks there, filling the surrounding air 
with fine, drizzling spray. 

But those long years ago the mill- 
stream flowed right gaily and jauntily: 
snow-white foam gleamed at the weir; 
the merry chatter of the wheels re- 
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sounded as far as the village; in long 
rows the carts drove in and out of the 
mill-yard; and far into the distance 
there echoed the mighty voice of the old 
miller. 

Rockhammer was his name, and all 
who saw him felt that he did honor to 
it. What a man he was! He had it in 
him to blast rocks. There was no such 
thing as trying to bully or contradict 
him, for it only served to make him wild 
with rage: he would clench his fists ; 
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the veins 
on his temples 
would swell 
up like thick 
thongs; and 
when he start- 
ed swearing 
into the bar- 
gain, every 
living being 
trembled be - 
fore him, and 
and the very dogs fled in terror to their 
kennels. His wife was a meek, gentle, 
yielding creature. How could it be 
otherwise? Not for twenty-four hours 
would he have endured at his side a 
more sturdy-natured being, who might 
have attempted to preserve even the 
shadow of an independent will. As it 
was, the two lived together fairly well— 
happily one might almost have said, had 
it not been for his fatal temper, which 
broke forth wildly at the slightest provo- 
cation and caused the quiet woman 
many a tearful hour. 
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But she shed most tears when misfor- 
tune’s hand fell heavily upon her chil- 
dren. Three had been born to them— 
bonny, healthy, sturdy boys. Each had 
clear blue eyes, flaxen hair—and “a 
pair of promising fists,” as their father 
was wont to declare with pride, though 
the youngest, who was still in his cradle, 
could as yet only make use of his to suck 
at them. The two elder boys, however, 
were already splendid fellows. How 
defiantly they looked about them, how 
haughtily they took up their stand! 
With their heads thrown back and their 
hands in their trouser pockets, each 
seemed to assert: “I am my father’s 
son. Who'll dare me?” 

They fought each other all day long, 
and it was their father himself who 
always goaded them on. And if their 
mother in her terror intervened and 
begged them to be at peace with one 
another, she got laughed at into the bar- 
gain for her fears. The poor woman 
lived in constant anxiety about her wild 
boys, for she saw to her terror that both 
had inherited their father’s violent tem- 
per. Once already she had only just 
arrived in the nick of time, when Fritz, 
then eight years old, was about to attack 
his brother, two years older than him- 
self, with a large kitchen knife; and 
half a year later the day really dawned 
on which her dark presentiments were 
realized. 


THE two boys had been fighting in 
the yard, and Martin, the elder one, 
wild with rage because Fritz had beaten 
him, had hurled a stone at him and hit 
him so unfortunately upon the back of 
the head that he fell down bleeding and 
immediately lost the power of speech. 
They could stanch the blood, and the 
wound healed up ; but his speech did not 
return. Indifferent to all around, the 
boy sat there and let them feed him: he 
had become an idiot. 

It was a hard blow for the miller’s 
family. The mother wept whole nights 
through, and even he, the energetic, 
hard-working man, went about for a 
long time as if in a dream. 

But the perpetrator of the disastrous 
deed was the one most impressed by it. 
The defiant, boisterously happy boy was 
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hardly recognizable. His exuberance of 
spirits had disappeared; he spent his 
days in silent brooding, obeyed his 
mother to the letter and, whenever pos- 
sible, avoided joining the games of his 
schoolfellows. 

His love for his unfortunate brother 
was touching. When he was at home, 
he never stirred from his side. With 
superhuman patience he accustomed 
himself to the brutalized habits of the 
idiot, learned to understand his inarticu- 
late sounds, fulfilled his every wish and 
looked on smilingly at the destruction of 
the toy dearest to himself. 

The invalid boy got so used to his 
brother’s companionship that he would 
not be without him. When Martin was 
at school his brother cried incessantly 
and preferred to go hungry rather than 
take food and drink from anyone else. 
For three years he dragged on this 
miserable existence; then he began to 
ail and died. 

Though his death certainly came as 
a relief to the whole household, all 
mourned his loss sincerely, and Martin 
especially was inconsolable. During the 
first months he wandered out daily to 
the cemetery and often had to be torn 
by force away from the grave. Only 
very gradually he grew calmer, chiefly 
through intercourse with the youngest 
boy, Johannes, to whom he now ap- 
peared to transfer the intense love which 
he had lavished upon his dead brother. 


| og was at that time a fine 
lad of five, already quite a little man, 
who was to have his first pair of stout 


boots at next fair-time. He seemed to 
have inherited nothing of his father’s 
harsh, defiant nature; he took much 
more after his gentle, quiet mother, to 
whom he clung specially as her pet, and 
whose very idol he was. Not hers alone, 
though, for all in the house spoiled and 
petted him, their sunbeam, their source 
of joy. 

He attached himself fervently to his 
elder brother- who had so long neg- 
lected him; but the disparity in their 
ages—they were nearly nine years apart 
—did not allow of purely brotherly re- 
lations between them. For Martin was 
already at the close of his boyhood ; his 
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serious, thoughtful mien and measured, 
old-fashioned speech made him appear 
older than he was. Instead, he was 
destined to commence work already in 
the following year. 

Old Rockhammer was the only one 
who was not pleased with the closeness 
of their friendship. They were too 
sweet; they had better “live like cats 
and dogs together” as a proof that they 
were really “one’s own flesh and blood.” 
But their gentle mother was all the hap- 
pier. Her prayer to the Almighty by 
day and night was to protect her chil- 
dren and nevermore to allow the flame 
of wrath to burst forth in Martin. And 
her supplication seemed to have been 
heard. Only once more was her soul 
filled with horror through an outburst 
of rage in her son. 

Johannes—then nine years old—had 
been playing with a whip near some 
carts standing in the yard ready to°take 
away flour. Suddenly one of the horses 
took fright; and the driver, a coarse, 


“Good! day,” he 

says. “Do youknow 

whether the miller 
is at home?” 


drunken fellow, tore the whip out of the 
boy’s hand and gave him a cut with it 
across his face and neck. 

At the same instant Martin, lithe as 
a tiger, rushed out of the mill,—the veins 
on his temples swollen, fists clenched,— 
got hold of the man and began to 
throttle him so that he was soon black 
in the face. Then his mother threw 
herself with a loud scream of terror be- 
tween the two. ‘Think of Fritz!’ she 
cried, throwing up her arms in an agony 
of horror ; and the infuriated boy let his 
hands drop as if paralyzed, tottered 
back and fell down sobbing on the 
threshold of the mill. 

Since then his temper seemed to have 
died out entirely, and even when he was 
once insulted and attacked on the high- 
road, he kept his knife, which the people 
of those parts were quick to use, quietly 
in his pocket. 


Bias years sped on. Shortly after 

Martin came of age, the old miller 
closed his eyes. His wife soon followed 
him. She did not recover after his 
death, and quietly and without com- 
plaining, she withered away. 

The two brothers now dwelt alone in 
the orphaned mill. So it was no wonder 
that they clung to each other even more 
closely, and that each lived only for the 
other. And yet they were very different 
—outwardly and inwardly. Martin, 

*: thick-set’ and 

short-necked, was 
awkward and 

\ silent in the 
presence 
of strangers. His 
bushy, lowering 
eyebrows gave 
his face a dark 
look, and 

his words 

came with 
difficulty 
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and by fits and starts as if speaking 
were in itself torture. How utterly 
different was Johannes! His eyes 
beamed into the world frankly and 
cheerfully; the corners of his mouth 
seemed constantly twitching with fun 
and merriment; and over his whole 
lithe, pliant figure was cast the glamour 
of youth. The lasses all noticed it, and 
sent many a glance after him. 

The two brothers had promised each 
other, one still, solemn evening, that they 
would never part and that no third per- 
son should ever come between them in 
love or in hate. But they had made 
their reckoning without taking into ac- 
count the Royal Recruiting Commission. 
The time came for Johannes to serve in 
the army. He had to go far, far away, 
to the Cavalry of the Guard. It was a 
hard trial for both of them. Martin 
kept his trouble to himself as usual, but 
impetuous Johannes behaved as if he 
were absolutely inconsolable. His grief 
was, however, not -of long duration. 
The fatigues of service as a recruit, the 
novelty of it all, the lively bustle of the 
metropolis, left him little time for 
dreaming. 


ARTIN fared worse at the mill, 

where he was now quite alone, for 
he could not reckon as companions the 
mill-hands, or old David, an inheritance 
from his father. Friends he had never 
had, in the village or elsewhere. Johan- 
nes had sufficed him and taken their 
place entirely. He slunk about brood- 
ing in silence, his mind ever gloomier, 
his thoughts ever darker, and at last 
melancholy took such hold of him that 
the vision of his victim began to haunt 
him. He was sensible enough to know 
that he could not go on living like this, 
and he sought forcibly to distract his 
thoughts—went on Sundays to the vil- 
lage dance and visited the neighboring 
hamlets under pretense of trade inter- 
ests. But as for the result of all this, 
well, one fine day at the commencement 
of his second year of service, Johannes 
got a letter from his brother. It ran: 


My dear boy: 

I shall have to write it sometime, 
even though you will be angry with 
me. I could not bear my loneliness 


‘his spurs. 
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any longer and have made up my mind 
to enter into the matrimonial state. 
Her name is Gertrude Berling, and she 
is the daughter of a wind-miller in 
Lehnort, two miles from here. She is 
very young yet and I love her very 
much. The wedding is to be in six 
weeks. If you can, get leave of ab- 
sence for it. 

Dear brother, I beg of you, do not be 
vexed with me. You know you will 
always have a home at the mill 
whether there is a mistress there or 
not. Our fatherly inheritance belongs 
to us both, in any case. She sends you 
her kind regards. You once met each 
other at a shooting-match, and she 
liked you very much, but you took no 
notice of her, and she sends you word 
she was immensely offended with you. 

Your faithful brother, 
MarrTIN. 


Johannes was a very spoiled creature. 
Martin’s engagement appeared to him as 
high treason against their brotherly love. 
He felt as if his brother had deceived 
him and meanly deprived him of his due 
rights. Henceforth a stranger was to 
rule where hitherto he alone had been 
king, and his position at the mill was to 
depend on her favor and good will. 
Even the friendly message from the 
wind-miller’s daughter did not calm or 
appease him. When the day of the wed- 
ding came, he took no leave, but only 
sent his love and good wishes by his old 
schoolfellow, Franz Maas, who was just 
discharged from military service. 

Six months later Johannes himself 
was at liberty. But only after four 
weeks of wandering about did he come 
to the conclusion that in spite of the 
wind-miller’s daughter there was no 
place in the world like the Rockhammer 
mill, and wend his way homeward most 
cheerfully. 


CHAPTER II 


NE sunny day in May, Johannes 
arrives in Marienfeld. Franz 

Maas, who has set up last fall as 

a worthy baker, is standing with his legs 
apart in front of his shop, looking up 
contentedly at the tin sign swinging 
over his door in the gentle noonday 
breeze, when he sees a cavalryman come 
swaggering down the village street with 
his cap cocked to one side, and clinking 
Franz’s brave ex-soldier’s 


















heart beats quicker under his white 
baker’s apron as he shades his eyes with 
his hand. 

Johannes greets Franz heartily. Then 
after a few minutes’ chat he strolls on. 
Three more minutes’ walk; then he is 
through the village. There is the 
church! Poor old place—it has got 
even more tumble-down! 

But the black larches still rustle as 
of old, and theirs is the same sweet song 
of happy promise which they sang to 
him on the day of his confirmation. 
There on the left is the inn—by Jove, 
they have put up a massive new door- 
way, and at the window there stand im- 
mense liqueur-flasks, filled with flaming 
red and viciously green fluids. Mine 
host of the Crown has been looking up! 
That side-path leads down to the river. 
And there is the mill, the goal of his 
dreams! How comfortable the old 
thatched roof looks across the alder 
bushes, how snowy white are the cherry 
blossoms in the garden, how cheerily the 
mill-wheels clatter: ‘‘Welcome, wel- 
come!” 

All the fields stretching on either side 
of the road belong to the mill. On the 
right is winter-rye, as of old, but on the 
left, where there used to be a potato- 
patch, there is now a kitchen garden 
with asparagus-plants and young beet- 
roots arranged in prim and orderly rows. 
And between the long vegetable borders, 
about five paces from the fence he sees 
the lithe, robust figure of a girl bending 
to her work. 

Who can that be? Does she belong to 
the mill? Perhaps a new maid! Hardly 
that, though, for she looks too smart, 
too neat; her shoes are too light, her 
apron too dainty. Now she looks up! 
What a sweet girl! How her bonny 
cheeks glow, how her dark eyes gleam, 
how her pouting lips seem to invite a 
kiss ! 

As she perceives him, she drops her 
hoe and stares at him. 

“Good day,” he says, and touches his 
cap somewhat awkwardly. “Do you 
know whether the miller is at home?” 

“Yes, he’s at home,” she says, and goes 
on staring at him. 

“TI wonder what she means by it,” he 
thinks, fighting against his embarrass- 
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ment; and as he has every reason to 
consider himself well-nigh irresistible, 
it is a point of honor with him now to 
step close up to the hedge and attempt 
a little flirtation with the girl. 

“Well, always busy?” he asks, just 
for the sake of asking, and in his con- 
fusion clutches at the ends of his mus- 
tache. 

“Yes, I’m always busy,” she repeats 
mechanically, while she stares at his face 
unceasingly ; then suddenly, raising her 
hand and spreading out all five fingers 
as if she would like to point at him with 
them all, she says, as she bursts out 
laughing: 

“Why, you’re Johannes!” 

“Ves, that’s me,’ he stammers in 
astonishment ; ‘‘and who are you?” 

“T’m his wife!” 

“What? You his—Martin’s?” 

“Yes.” And she nods at him with 
assumed dignity, while her eyes are full 
of roguishness. 

“But you look like a young girl!” 

“Tt isn’t so very long since I was 
one,” she laughs. 

They stand on opposite sides of the 
fence and look at each other. Collect- 
ing herself, she wipes her hands osten- 
tatiously on her apron and _ stretches 
them out to him through the lattice- 
work. 

“Welcome, brother-in-law !” 

He returns her handshake. 

“Well, you are funny!” he says with 
a rather more easy laugh. 

“T funny? Never! You go along 
now; meanwhile I will run in through 
the garden and fetch Martin.” 

She starts to run away, then stops 
suddenly, puts her finger to her nose and 
says: “Wait a minute; I will come 
across to you.” 

Before he has time to stretch out a 
helping hand, she has slipped, as nimble 
as a lizard, in between the boards of the 
fencing. 

“Well, here I am,” she says, smooth- 
ing out her dress, while she lets the 
knotted kerchief fall loosely onto her 
neck so that a mass of little brown curls 
escape round her forehead and neck 
and begin to dance in the wind as if 
delighted at their newly regained 
freedom. 
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His gaze rests with astonishment on 
the fresh, girlish beauty of this young 
wife who behaves like a wild, uncon- 
strained child. 

She notices the look, and slightly 
blushing, she passes her hand over the 
curly disorder which will not be fettered. 


OR a while they walk beside each 

other in silence. She looks down 
and smiles as if she too has suddenly 
learned shyness. Conversation flags till 
they have got through the large en- 
trance-gate. Johannes looks about and 
gives a cry of amazement. He cannot 
believe his eyes. 

Everything all around is changed, 
everything is beautified. The round 
courtyard, which in rainy weather used 
to be one immense pool of dirt and in 
dry weather one mass of dust-clouds, 
now is all covered with turf like some 
flowering meadow. The doors of the 
storehouses and stables are resplendent 
with bright red paint and bear white 
numbers. In the middle of the open 
space is an artistic pigeon-house, like a 
little Swiss chalet, and in front of the 
house is a newly built veranda, round 
the shining windowpanes and dainty 
wood-carving of which some young 
creepers twine their budding tendrils. 
He folds his hands in emotion and asks: 
“Who has done all this?” 

She looks about without speaking. 

“Vou?” he asks, amazed. 

“T helped,” she answers modestly. 

“But you originated it?” 

She smiles. This smile makes her ap- 
pear older, and for a moment her child- 
like face is suffused with a shimmer of 
womanly grace. 

He cannot help thinking of his dead 
mother, who so often complained of the 
dreadful dust, and that in the whole 
space outside there was not a single 
place where she could sit down in 
comfort. 

“If only she could have lived to see 
this,” he murmurs to himself. 

“Mother?” she asks him. 

He looks up astonished. That she 
should ‘not say “your mother’ startles 
him at first, then it gives him a feeling 
of intense pleasure such as he has never 
felt before in his life. 
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And now she softly repeats her ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, Mother,” he answers, and looks 
at her gratefully. 

She bears his look for a second; then 
she drops her eyes and says in some con- 
fusion: ‘I wonder where Martin can 
be.” 

“In the mill, I suppose 

“Yes, in the mill, of course,” she an- 
swers quickly; and with the words “I 
will fetch him,” she hurries away. 


? 


’ 


E remains for a time gazing after 

her as if spellbound; then he 
laughingly shakes his head and walks 
to the veranda. There he notices a 
dainty work-table and on it a round 
work-basket. Across its edge hangs a 
piece of work commenced, a long, white 
strip embroidered with flowers and 
leaves. Without thinking he takes the 
piece of cambric in his hand and exam- 
ines it till his sister-in-law’s laughing 
voice reaches his ears. 

Like a surprised criminal he quickly 
lets the embroidery drop—there she is 
already, bending round the corner; and 
the flour-whitened, square-set figure she 
is so merrily dragging behind her and 
who is so awkwardly trying to divest 
himself of her little, clutching hands, 
and dispersing thick, white dust-clouds 
all round—that is, why, that is— 

“Martin, dear old Martin!” Johannes 
exclaims, rushing out to embrace him. 
In silence the brothers clasp each other. 

Then after a time Martin takes the 
head of the returned wanderer between 
his two hands and, knitting his brows 
darkly and gnawing at his underlip, he 
looks long and earnestly into his 
brother’s beaming, laughing. eyes. 
Thereupon he sits himself on the seat 
on the veranda, rests his elbows on his 
knees and looks down. 

“Why are you so pensive, Martin?” 
Johannes asks softly, laying his hand on 
his brother’s shoulder. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I be pensive?” 
Martin answers with a peculiar sort of 
low grunt which accompanies all his 
meager speeches. “Ah—you rascal!’ he 
continues, and the good-natured grin 
which is his in happy moments spreads 
over his heavy features. ‘You made up 
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“That was not nice of you, Hans,” she said softly. “You 
must never.do that to me again.” 
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your mind to be angry—did you?” 
Then he jumps up and takes his wife’s 
hand. ‘Look at him, Trude; he wanted 
to be angry, the silly fellow! Come 
here, boy! Here she is—look at her 
properly. Well! Do you think you 
could be angry with her?” 

Martin drops clumsily onto his seat, 
so that a fresh cloud of white dust flies 
up. Then he looks at Johannes, laughs 
to himself a little and says at last: 
“Trude, fetch a clothes-brush!” Trude 
bursts out laughing and skips away 
singing. When she returns, waving the 
desired object high in the air, he gives 
the order: “Now brush him!” 

“When a miller or a sweep grows 
affectionate, there’s sure to be a misfor- 
tune,” Johannes says, attempting a joke, 
and tries to take the brush out of her 
hand. 

“Please allow me, Mr. Johannes,” she 
protests, hiding the brush under her 
apron. 

Martin hits the bench with his fist. 
“Mr. Johannes! Well, I never! What's 
the meaning of that? Haven't you 
made friends yet?” 

Johannes is silent, and Trude brushes 
away at him with great vigor. 

“Then I suppose you haven't even 
given each other a kiss yet?” 

Trude lets the brush fall suddenly. 
Johannes says “H’m!” and busies him- 
self with rolling the wheel of one of his 
spurs along the scraper standing at the 
entrance. 

“It’s the proper thing to do, however ! 
Now then!” 

Johathnes faces about and twirls his 
mustache, determined to get over this 
awkward predicament by playing the 
man of the world; but with all that, he 
has not the courage to bend down to 
her. He stands there as stiff as a post 
and waits till she holds up her little 
mouth; then for a moment he presses 
his trembling lips upon hers, and feels 
how a slight shudder runs through her 
frame. 

A moment later it is all over. With a 
shy smile they stand next to one another 
—both blushing all over. Martin slaps 
his knees with his hands and declares it 
has been as good as a side-splitting 
farce. Then he suddenly gets up and 
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walks off. He must ponder in solitude 
over his happiness. 


_ afternoon the brothers go to- 

gether into the mill. Trude stands 
at the window and looks after them, and 
when Johannes turns around, she smiles 
and hides behind the curtain. 

Martin puts his hands in his pockets 
and saunters along with his pipe in his 
mouth, in silent self-content. Then he 
takes hold of Johannes’ hand and pro- 
ceeds to explain the new inventions that 
have given added power and efficiency 
to the old mill. Listening breathlessly, 
Johannes drinks in his brother’s scant, 
slowly uttered words, and is surprised 
how ignorant one grows in the army; 
for all these things are sealed books to 
him. 

Business is flourishing. All the works 
are in full swing, and the ’prentices have 
plenty to do with pouring the grain into 
the hopper and watching the outflow of 
the flour and the bran. 

“T have three now,” says Martin, 
pointing to the white-powdered fellows, 
one of whom is continually running up 
and down the stairs. 

“And is David here yet?” asks Jo- 
hannes. 

“Why, of course,” answers Martin; 
and he makes a face as if the mere idea 
of David’s being no longer at the mill 
had scared him. 

“Where has he hidden himself, the 
old fellow?” Johannes laughingly in- 
quires. 

“David! David!” shouts Martin’s 
lusty voice above all the clatter of the 
wheels. , 

Then from out the darkness, by the 
motor machine which rises Cyclopslike 
from below the woodwork of the gal- 
leries, there emerges a long, lanky figure, 
dipped in flour ; then a face shows itself 
on which the indifference of old age has 
left nothing to be read—a slightly red- 
dened nose, which almost meets the 
bristly chin, weak and sulky eyes hidden 
beneath bushy brows, and a mouth which 
seems to be continually chewing. 

“What do you want me for, Master?” 
he asks, planting himself in front of the 
brothers without removing the clay pipe 
which hangs loosely between his lips. 








“Here’s Johannes,” says Martin, pat- 
ting the old man’s shoulder, while a 
good-natured smile crosses his counte- 
nance. 

“Don’t you know me any more, 
David?” asks Johannes, holding out his 
hand in a friendly manner. ‘The old 
man spits out a stream of brown juice 
from between his teeth, considers awhile 
and then mumbles: 

“Why shouldn’t I know you?” 

“And how are you?” 

“How should I be?” Then he begins 
fumbling about at a sack of flour, tying 
and untying the string with his bony 
fingers; then when he has made sure 
that he is no longer wanted, he with- 
draws once more into his dark corner. 

Martin’s face beams. ‘‘There’s a faith- 
ful soul for you, Johannes—twenty- 
eight years of service, eh! And always 
industrious and conscientious.” 

“By the by, what does he do?” asks 
Johannes. 

Martin looks confused. ‘‘Well—hard 
to say—position of trust—eh? Faithful 
soul!” 

‘Does. the faithful soul still occa- 
sionally prig something from the flour- 
sacks?” asks Johannes, laughing. 

Martin shrugs his shoulders impa- 
tiently and mutters something about 
twenty-eight years of service, and clos- 
ing an eye. 

“He seems still to owe me a grudge,” 
says Johannes, “for having discovered 
the hiding-place to which he had carried 
his hardly stolen little hoard.” 

“You will persist in being prejudiced 
against him,” answers Martin. ‘Just 
like Trude too—you are unjust toward 
him, most unjust.” 

Johannes laughingly shakes his head ; 
then he points to a door leading to a 
newly erected partition. 

“What’s that?” 

Martin moves about uneasily. ‘My 
office,” he then stammers, and as Jo- 
hannes attempts to open the door, he 
runs up to him and catches him back 
by his coat-tails. 

“TI beg of you,” he mutters, “do not 
cross that threshold. Not to-day—nor 
any other day. I have my reasons.” 

Johannes’ looks at him in vexation. 
“Since when have you secrets from me?” 
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he feels impelled to ask, but his brother’s 
trustful, pleading look closes his lips, 
and arm in arm they leave the mill to- 
gether. 


VENING has come. The great 

wheel is at rest, and with it the host 
of smaller ones. Silence is over all the 
mill and only in the distance the rush- 
ing water of the weir sings its monoto- 
nous song. The three human beings who 
are henceforth to pass their days to- 
gether in this blossoming, song-laden 
solitude have already become lovingly 
intimate. They sit on the veranda 
around the white-spread supper-table, 
the food upon which has to-day found 
little appreciation, and their gaze is full 
of intense content. Martin rests his 
head on his hands and draws great 
clouds of smoke from his short pipe, 
from time to time emitting a sound 
which is something of a laugh, some- 
thing of a growl. 

Johannes has quite buried himself 
in the mass of foliage and lets the ten- 
drils of the wild vine play about his 
face. They tremble and flutter with his 
every breath. 

Trude has pushed her head deep into 
her collar and is looking furtively 
across at the two brothers, like a high- 
spirited child that would like to get into 
mischief but first wants to make quite 
sure that no one is watching. This 
silence is evidently not to her taste, but 
she is already too well schooled to break 
it. Meantime she amuses herself by 
making little pellets of bread and shoot- 
ing them, unnoticed by either of the 
brothers, into the midst of the crowd of 
sparrows hopping about the veranda. 

Presently their greedy antics set 
Trude to laughing. When she finds it 
absolutely impossible to contain herself 
any longer, she jumps up to get away, 
but before she reaches the door, her 
laughter bursts forth, and she disap- 
pears into the darkness of the passage, 
screaming loudly with delight. 

Both brothers are roused from their 
dreaming. 

‘“‘What’s up?” asks Johannes, startled. 
Martin shakes his head as he looks after 
his young, foolish wife, whose tricks he 
well knows; then after a time he takes 
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his brother’s hand and says, pointing 
to the door: 

“‘Well—does she look as if she would 
oust you?” 

“No, indeed,” answers Johannes with 
a somewhat uneasy laugh. 

“Oh, my boy,” growls Martin, scratch- 
ing his bushy head, “what a lot of ? 
worry I have been through! I 
tossed about in my bed a long 
night when I thought of you! 

I mean on account of the 
wrong I might be doing 
you.” Then after a time: 
“And yet when I look at her 
—she is so fair, so innocent 
—say yourself, my boy, 
could I possibly help loving 
her? You know I always 
must have some one to watch 
over ; formerly I had you, 
—now she is the one.” 

After relieving his 
feelings in this manner, 
he once more becomes silent. 

“And are you happy?” asks 
Johannes. 

Martin hides himself in a 
thick cloud of smoke, and 
from out of that he mutters 
after a time: 

“Well, that depends!” 

“On what?” 

“On your not being 
angry with her.” 

“T angry with her?” 

“Well, well, you 
needn’t make excuses!” 

Johannes does not re- 
ply. He will soon con- 
vince his brother of bet- 
ter things—and closing 
his eyes, he buries his head 
once more in the waving 
foliage. A gleam of light 
causes him to look up. Trude is stand- 
ing on the threshold, holding a lamp and 
looking ashamed of herself. 

“What a ridiculous creature you are!” 
says Martin, stroking her ruffled hair 
tenderly. 

“Wont you go to rest, Johannes?” 
Trude asks with great seriousness, 
though there is still the sound of sup- 
pressed laughter in her voice. 

“Good night, brother!” 


He had to go far, far away to the 
Cavalry of the Guards. 
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“Wait, I am coming too!” 

Johannes shakes hands with his sis 
ter-in-law, while she turns her face 
aside with a furtive smile. 

Martin takes the lamp from her and 
precedes his brother up the stairs. At 
the top he takes Johannes’ hand and 
gazes silently and deeply into his eyes, 

=~ like one who cannot yet con- 

tain his happiness; then 
he softly closes the door. 
Johannes sighs and 
stretches himself, press- 
ing both hands to his 
breast. His heart is 


heavy for very joy. 
‘ He puts out the 


) lamp and pushes 

' open a window. 

The night air cools 

his brow. How sooth- 

ing it is—how it wafts 

j peace! He bends over the 

| window ledge, whistles a 

song to himself and looks 
out into the night. 

And as he looks down 
upon the earth melting 

into darkness, he sees 

another window softly 
opened and an upturned ~ 
face bending far out. 

From out of a pale, 

gleaming oval, framed in 

a background of shadowy 

hair, two dark eyes glance 

up at him slyly and mis- 
chievously. 

Abruptly he stops whis- 
tling; then a teasing 
laugh greets his ears, and 
his sister-in-law’s merry 
voice cries: ‘Go on, 
Johannes !” 

And when he will not 
do her bidding, she points her own 
lips and attempts a few very imperfect 
notes. 

Then Martin’s deep base voice be- 
comes audible in the house, saying in a 
tone of paternal reproof : 

“None of your nonsense, Trude! 
him sleep!” 

“But he doesn’t sleep,” she answers, 
pouting like a scolded child. Then the 
window is shut. The voices die away. 


Let 


















N EXT day Johannes fetches down his 
working-clothes. They are a bit 
tight across the shoulders. But then, 
one gets broader. 

“Now I have a nest of merry birds 
in the house,” laughs Martin, coming to 
greet him. “Go on singing. I am used 
to that from Trude. But what are you 
doing in that white coat?” 

“T suppose you think I am going to 
be idle here?” 

“At least just for a day!” 

“Not for an hour! My lazy times are 
over!” 

Martin has meanwhile noticed some 
flowers that Trude had placed at the 
bedside and says with a grumbling 
laugh: ‘Now there’s a little witch for 
you! I have forbidden it for myself, 
and now she: begins the same nonsense 
with others. That’s why you look so 
pale this morning.” 

“T, pale? Not in the least 

“Don’t say a word! I'll cure her of 
her tricks.” 

With that they go downstairs. 

Trude is nowhere to be seen. 

“She has been in the garden since five 
o'clock,” says’ Martin, with a pleased 
smile. “Everything goes like clockwork 
since she’s at the head of affairs. As 
quick as a weasel, up at the peep of day 
and always merry.” . 

On their way to the mill a young tur- 
nip -whizzes past the brothers’ heads. 
Martin turns round and _ laughingly 
threatens with his finger. 

‘Who was that?” asks Johannes, peer- 
ing in bewilderment round the empty 
yard. 

“Who but she?” 

“But can you see her anywhere?” 

“Not a trace of her! Oh, she’s a teas- 
ing elf who can become invisible at 
will.” And with a beaming face he fol- 
lows his brother to the mill. 

The hours pass. Johannes wants to 
show what he can do and works with 
twofold energy. But while he is super- 
intending the storing of the grain on the 
gallery, some one from below gently 
pulls his coat-tail He looks down; 
Trude, with sun-heated face and spar- 
kling eyes, stands on the steps and invites 
him to come to breakfast. ‘In a min- 
ute,” he says. 
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“B-r-r!”? she cries, shaking herself, 
“how you look!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

““Well—yesterday I liked you better.” 
Then she gives him her hand with a 
“Good morning,” and trips down the 
stairs in front of him, strewing’ flour 
about for fun as she goes. 

When they get to the door of the par- 
tition that Martin called his office, she 
pulls a mysterious face and raises her 
hand silently as if to lay a ghost. Then 
after a moment she asks: “I say, what 
has he got in there?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Mayn’t you go in either?” 

“No.” 

“Thank goodness! Then I am not 
the only one who’s kept in the dark. In 
there he sits, and every stranger is al- 
lowed to go in to him, only not I. If 
I want him, I have to ring. Say your- 
self whether that is nice of him!” 


URING breakfast she suddenly puts 

on a serious air and speaks grandly 
of her weighty household cares. Of 
course, she says, she had to be independ- 
ent at home already, for her poor little 
mother died many years past, and she 
had to superintend her father’s house- 
hold long before she was confirmed ; but 
it was only a small one, for her father 
had to manage with one apprentice and 
almost worked himself to death—poor 
Father! 

Her eyes are full of tears. She is 
ashamed and turns away. Then she 
jumps up and asks: “Have you had 
enough?” And when he says “Yes,” she 
continues: “Come along into the gar- 
den. There’s an arbor which is splendid 
for a chat.” 

“That one at the end of the long 
path? That is my favorite place, too.” 

Side by side they stroll through the 
mazy garden walks, all bathed in glow- 
ing sunlight, and both feel relieved when 
they reach the cool shade of the leafy 
recess. She throws herself down care- 
lessly on the grassy bank and puts her 
plump, sun-burned arms under her head. 
Through the dense foliage stray gleams 
of sunlight break, painting her dress 
with golden patches, playing on her 
neck and face, and passing over her head 
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till they make her curly brown hair all 
aglow. 

Johannes sits down opposite her and 
gazes at her with undisguised admira- 
tion. He is convinced that never before 
in his life has he seen so much loveliness 
as there in the half-reclining figure of 
his charming young sister-in-law, and 
he thinks of his brother’s saying: “Was 
it possible for me not to love her?” 

“T don’t know why I feel so inclined 
to talk about myself to-day,’ she says 
with her sympathetic smile, while she 
shifts her head to a more comfortable 
position. ‘Do you care to listen?” He 
nods his head. 

“T am glad of that, Johannes! Well, 
you may imagine that at home bread was 
not over plentiful, and if I had not had 
my little garden, the produce of which 
we could sell in the town, we should not 
have managed at all. ‘Why does every- 
one take all their grain to the Rockham- 
mer mill, without thinking that the poor 
wind-miller wants to live too!’ That is 
what we often thought, and we positively 
hated your place. Then all of a sudden 
comes Martin—says he wants to be 
neighborly—and is kind and good to 
Father and kind and good to me—and 
brings toffee and sugar-candy for the 
boys, so that we are all mad over him. 
And in the end he informs Father that 
he absolutely must have me for his wife. 
You may imagine how glad I was, for 
Father had often said to me: ‘Nowa- 
days men only marry for money ; you aré 
a poor girl, Trude, so make up your 
mind to be an old maid.’ And I was en- 
gaged before my seventeenth birthday.” 

“Have you no sisters?” he asks. - 

She shakes her head; then she says, 
suddenly bursting out laughing: “It’s 
really too bad. Not even one for a wife 
for you.” 

He joins in her laughter and observes : 
“T don’t seem to want a wife so much 
now.” 

“As what?” 

“As a sister.” 

“Well, she is here,” says she, jumping 
up and stepping up to him; then as if 
ashamed of her impetuosity, she drops 
down again on the grass, blushing. 

“Yes, will you be that?” he says with 
beaming eyes. 
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She pulls a little face and observes 
carelessly: ‘That’s nothing much to be! 
Sister-in-law is in itself already as much 
as half a sister.” Then, smilingly look- 
ing him up and down, she remarks: “I 
think one might put up with you as a 
brother. And you might even turn out 
a good playfellow.” 

“Do you require one?” 

“Yes, very badly! It is so quiet and 
solemn here. There’s not a soul to romp 
about with as I used to with my brothers 
at home. Sometimes I felt half inclined 
to collar one of the mill-hands, but dig- 
nity and respect wouldn’t allow such a 
thing.” 

“Well, I am here now,” he laughs. 

And she: “I set great hopes on you!” 


ATER, in the gloaming, when they 
are once more sitting together on 
the veranda, and Johannes, like his 
brother, sits dreaming with his head hid- 
den in the foliage, he suddenly feels a 
round, indefinable something hit his 
head and then drop to the ground. “Per- 
haps it was a cockchafer,” he thinks to 
himself, but the attack is renewed two or 
three times. 

Then he begins to suspect Trude, who 
sits like a perfect picture of innocence, 
humming quite dolefully to herself “In 
Yonder Verdant Valley,” while she 
works little bread pellets which evi- 
dently serve as her missiles. 

He suppresses a merry laugh, secretly 
gets hold of a branch of the vine, on 
which a few of last year’s dried-up ber- 
ries are still hanging, and when she 
lets fly a new volley at him, he promptly 
dispatches his reply at her little nose. 

She flinches, looks at him quite amazed 
for a moment, and when he bends 
towards her with the most serious face 
in the world, she bursts into a loud, joy- 
ful laugh. 

“What’s the matter again now?” asks 
Martin, startled from his dreaming. 

“He has withstood the test,” she 
laughs, putting her arms around her 
husband’s neck. 

“What test?” 

“Tf I tell you, you will grumble; so 
I had better be silent.” 

Martin looks at Johannes question- 


ingly. 























“Oh, it’s nothing,” says he smiling; 
“it was only nonsense. We were—bom- 
barding each other.” 

“That’s right, children—you bombard 
one another,” Martin says, and goes on 
smoking in silence. Johannes is ashamed 
of himself, while Trude challenges her 
playfellow with mischievous glances. 
“Full of play?” Yes, that was it; that 
was what Martin Rockhammer had 
called his wife. 

Henceforth there are to be no more of 
those peaceful silent hours in the gloam- 
ing which Martin loves so well. The 
quiet paths of the garden resound with 
song and laughter, across the lawn fig- 
ures dart, as quick as the wind, in pur- 
suit of each other; they let loose the 
dogs and race with them; they hunt the 
wild cats that frequent the mill-yard ; 
they play hide-and-seek behind the hay- 
stacks and hedges. 

Martin looks on at all these doings 
with kindly, fatherly indulgence. At the 
bottom of his heart he would prefer to 
have his former quiet restored, but they 
are both so happy in their youth and 
harmlessness; their eves sparkle so; 
their cheeks are so rosy; it would be a 
shame to spoil their pleasure through 
grumbling and interference. Why, they 
are but children! 

And there are quieter hours. When 
Trude says, “Hans, let us sing,” they sit 
down demurely side by side on the ve- 
randa or saunter slowly along the river, 
and when Martin has lighted his pipe 
and is ready to listen, they warble forth 
their songs into the gloaming. These 
are delightful, solemn moments. 

It is strange that they cannot sing 
when they are alone together. If Mar- 
tin happens to be called away on business 
during their song, their voices at once 
begin to waver, they look at each other 
and smile, turn away and smile again; 
then generally one of them makes a mis- 
take and they stop singing. If Martin 
is not at home in the evening, or if, as 
is his wont once or twice a week, he has 
locked himself up in his “office,” they 
are both silent as if by a mutual under- 
standing, and neither of them would 
dare to invite the other to sing. Instead 
of singing they read together then— 
poetry and romances. 
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CHAPTER III 


% OME to-night to the weir,” Johan- 
nes said one evening. “I have 
to close up the sluices. Then we 

shall be undisturbed and I can read to 

you—of course, only if—” 

He winked across at the “office.” 
Trude nodded. They understood each 
other admirably. After supper Martin 
withdrew to his retreat, pursued by 
Trude’s impatient looks, for she was dy- 
ing to hear what secrets were contained in 
“The Lovely Miller Maid.” Arm in 
arm Johannes and Trude walked across 
the meadow to the weir. The grass 
was damp with the evening dew. 

Silently the two went to the weir. A 
narrow plank which in the center carried 
a drawbridge, ran alongside the main 
beam. From this point the sluices of 
the lock, six in number, and supported 
by solid pillars or props, could be opened 
or closed at will by the miller. In the 
gentle month of June the weir gave little 
trouble, but in the early summer or 
autumn at high water or during the 
drifting of the ice, when all the sluices 
had to be opened wide and some of the 
supports removed so that the volume of 
water as well as the lumps of ice might 
pour down unhindered, then one had to 
watch and put forth one’s strength, or 
there was danger of being dragged down 
along with the seething mass. Johan- 
nes opened two of the sluices. Then he 
threw the lever to one side and rested 
his elbow on the rail of the drawbridge. 
Trude, who had so far watched him in 
silence, hoisted herself up onto the big 
beam which ran from shore to shore. 

“You will get dizzy, Trude,” said 
Johannes, anxiously looking down onto 
the fall, where over sloping planks the 
water shot down in wild haste and then 
rushed foaming into the depths below. 

Trude gave a short laugh and declared 
she had often sat here for hours and 
looked down without experiencing the 
least giddiness, and if the worst came to 
the worst, why he would be there. Full 
of suspense she looked toward his 
pocket, and when he pulled out the book 
of poems she sighed rapturously and 
clasped her hands like a child ready to 
listen to fairy stories. 
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The tender words of the inspired poet 
flowed like music from Johannes’ lips. 
But the Miller Maid’s story was a sad 
one, and presently Trude covered her 
face with her hands and burst into sobs ; 
and when Johannes still persisted in 
reading to the end, she cried out “Stop, 
stop !” 

“Trude, whatever is the matter?” 

She beckoned him to leave her alone; 
her weeping became more and more vio- 
lent ; her whole body swayed, bent back- 
ward. 

Johannes gave a terrified scream and 
sprang forward, catching her in his arms. 
“For heaven’s sake, Trude!” he gasped, 
breathing heavily. Beads of cold per- 
spiration stood on his brow—but she 
bowed her little head on his breast, 
flung her arms round his neck and cried 
her heart out. 

Next day Trude said: “I behaved 
very childishly yesterday, Hans, and I 
believe I only just missed falling down.” 

“You were already sinking,” he said, 
and a shudder passed through him at 
thought of that terrible moment. 


é jens days passed by. Johannes ful- 

filled Trude’s keenest expectations as 
a playfellow. The two became insepa- 
rable ; and Martin, the third of the party, 
could do nothing but look on silently and 
with a good-natured grumble say “Yea” 
and “Amen” to all their pranks. 

It was a pleasure to see them whizzing 
past, racing each other across the mill- 
yard as if they had wings to their feet. 
Trude flew along so that her feet hardly 
touched the ground, but she got caught 
in the end. As soon as she found that 
she could not escape she cowered like a 
little frightened chicken ; when his arms 
encircled her triumphantly, her lithe 
body trembled as if his touch shook its 
very foundations. 

David, the old servant, very atten- 
tively watched these doings from a 
dormer window in the attic; then he 
began scratching his head and mumbling 
all sorts of unintelligible things to him- 
self. 

Trude noticed him one day and laugh- 
ingly pointed him out to Johannes. 

“We must play some trick on that old 
sneak,” she whispers to him. 
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Johannes told her the amusing tale of 
how, years ago, he discovered-the corner 
where the old fellow was in the habit of 
stowing away the flour he pilfered. 
“Perhaps we could do the same thing 
again?” he laughed. 

“Well, we must hunt,” said Trude. 
And the following Sunday when the mill 
stood still and no servants or appren- 
tices were about, Johannes took the 
bunch of keys and beckoned Trude to 
follow him. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Mar- 
tin, looking up from the book he was 
reading. 

“One of the hens lays its eggs astray,” 
said Trude quickly. ‘We want to hunt 
for them.” And she did not even blush. 
They ransacked the stables and barns, 
the storehouses and haystacks and espe- 
cially the mill. About two hours had 
gone by in fruitless search, when Trude, 
who never lost courage, announced that 
in the farthest corner of the storehouse 
she had found what she sought. Be- 
neath some rotten shafts and worn-out 
cog-wheels, covered by the débris of the 
last ten years, stood a few large bushel- 
sacks filled with flour and barley ; besides 
which there were all sorts. of useful 
trifles such as hammers, pincers, brushes 
and table-knives. 

Loudly rejoicing, her eyes glistening, 
her face all dirty, her hair full of cob- 
webs, Trude emerged from the cavity; 
after Johannes had convinced himself 
that she had seen aright, they held coun- 
cil of war. Should Martin be drawn 
into the secret? No, he would be vexed 
and perhaps spoil their fun. Johannes 
hit upon the right thing to do. He 
poured the contents of the sacks into 
their proper receptacles and then filled 
the sacks with sand and gravel, but on 
the top put a layer of lampblack. Both 
departed from the mill filled with in- 
tense delight, washed their hands and 
faces at the pump, helped each other to 
get their clothes clean and do their best 
to keep a straight face on entering the 
room. But Martin at once noticed the 
treacherous twitching of their mouths; 
he threatened them smilingly with his 
finger, though he asked no further ques- 
tions. 

Two—three days went by, during 
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which they were consumed with impa- 
tience; then one morning when Trude 
was in the garden Johannes came rush- 
ing down, breathless and red in the face 
with suppressed laughter. She forth- 
with threw down her hoe and followed 
him then and there to the yard. In 
front of the pump stood old David, 
helpless and enraged, half white and 
half black as a sweep. His face and 
hands were coal black and his clothes 
were covered with huge black stains. 
From all the windows of the mill the 
laughing faces of the mill-hands peeped 
out; Martin walked excitedly to and fro 
in front of the house. 

The scene was surpassingly comic. 
Johannes and Trude felt fit to die of 
laughing. David, who very rightly sus- 
pected where he must look for his foes, 
cast a vicious look at the two and made 
a fresh attempt to clean himself. But 
the telltale black stuck to everything as 
if grown fast upon it. At last Martin 
took pity on the poor devil, let him come 
inside the common-room and ordered 
Trude to find him an old suit of clothes. 

At dinner-time the two told Martin 
about their successful prank. He shook 
his head disapprovingly. Trude and 
Johannes exchanged meaning looks 
which said “Spoil-sport!” The affair 
afforded them ground for amusement 
for three whole days. 


ON the following Sunday Martin 

made an excursion across country 
to get some old debts cashed. He would 
not be likely to return before evening. 
The mill-hands had gone to the inn. 
The mill stood empty. 

“Now I shall send the maids off too,” 
said Trude to Johannes; “then we shall 
be absolutely alone in the place and can 
undertake something.” 

“But what?” 

“That remains to be seen,” she 
laughed and went out into the kitchen. 

After half an hour she returned and 
said: ‘There, now they have gone; now 
we can begin.” 

“Well, and what is coming into your 
head now?” he asked. 

She blushed and jumped up. ‘Catch 
me,” she cried and barricaded herself 
behind the table; but when he attempted 
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to pursue her, she walked calmly toward 
him and said: ‘Leave that! We were 
going to undertake something, you know. 
Keep the keys handy; perhaps we shall 
think of something on the way.” 

He took the great bunch of keys from 
its peg and followed her out into the 
yard, on which the hot midday sun was 
glaring. 

“Unlock the mill,” she said. “It is 
cool in there.” He did as he was bid, 
and with one wild leap she jumped down 
the steps into the half-dark space which 
lay before them in Sabbath quiet. 

The tremor which filled her was just 
to her liking; she crouched down, then 
stealthily crept up the stairs as if on 
the lookout for ghosts. When she 
reached the gallery she gave a loud 
scream, and when Johannes anxiously 
asked what ailed her, she said she only 
felt she must give vent to her feelings. 

A few seconds later she nestled up to 
Johannes’ side, looked about with star- 
tled eyes and then pulled from her 
pocket a small key, hanging on a black 
ribbon. “What is this?” she asked 
softly. 

Johannes threw a rapid glance toward 
the office door and looked at her in- 
quiringly. She nodded. 

“Put it back,” he cried, alarmed. 

She balanced the key in her hand and 
gazed longingly at the shining metal. 
“T once saw by chance where he hid it,” 
she whispered. 

“Put it back,” he said once more. 

“It would remain between us two, 
you know, Hans,” she said coaxingly. 
“Why should he be so mysterious 
about it, especially to us two, who are 
his next of kin in the world?” 

“That’s just why we ought not to de- 
ceive him!” he replied. 

She stamped her foot on the ground. 

“Deceive, indeed! It’s a shame to use 
such a nasty expression !” 

She went up to the door and with a 
shake of her head she pushed the key 
into the lock. 

“Tt fits,” she said, and looked back 
over her shoulder at Johannes. 

“Turn it!” she said in jest, and 
stepped back from the door. 

A tremor passed through his body. 
Ah, Eve, thou temptress! 
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“Turn it and let me put my head in,” 
she laughed. “You needn’t look at any- 
thing yourself.” 

A sudden rage took hold of him; he 
let the key fly back with a jerk and 
pushed the door wide open, so that a 
bright stream of light from the window 
flooded toward them. ‘Trude made a 
disappointed face. All they saw was 
a plain, businesslike room with bare, 
whitewashed wooden walls. In the mid- 
dle stood a large, roughly painted writ- 
ing-table on which lay ledgers and sam- 
ples of grain. On one wall hung a 
bundle of old clothes, and on the oppo- 
site one a wooden shelf with some blue 
exercise-books and a few plainly bound 
volumes upon it. 

Johannes cast a few timid glances 
around, then stepped up to the book- 
shelf and began turning over the title- 
pages. What an uncanny collection! 
There were medical works on brain dis- 
eases, fractures of the skull and the 
like, philosophical treatises on the hered- 
ity of passion, a “History of Passion 
and its Terrible Consequences.” There 
were literary works too, but they nearly 
all treated of fratricide as their subject. 
Even theology was represented by a 
number of little tracts on the deadly 
sins and their remission. Besides these, 
the blue exercise-books contained care- 
fully made extracts and dissertations 
and morbid reflections upon things ex- 
perienced and mused over. 

Johannes let his hands drop. “My 
poor, poor brother!” he murmured with 
a deep sigh. Then he felt Trude’s hand 
on his shoulder. She pointed to a tablet 
hanging above the door, and asked in an 
anxious whisper: “What does that 
signify ?” 

In large gold letters these words were 
there inscribed: 





| “THINK OF FRITz!” | 





Johannes did not answer. He threw 
himself into a chair, buried his face in 
his hands and wept bitterly. 


ITH this hour the intercourse of 

Trude and Johannes lost its old 
harmlessness. 

They became participants in guilt. 
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More and more a sort of clandestine 
understanding was nurtured between 
them; every harmless word spoken at 
table had for them a special, deep sig- 
nificance; every look they exchanged 
became for them an emblem of secret 
agreement. 

Martin noticed nothing of all this; 
only now and again it struck him that 
“his two children” had lost a good deal 
of their old cheerfulness and that they 
no longer sang so merrily. 

The feast of St. John came round. 
The wind blew sultry. The earth lay as 
if intoxicated—buried beneath _ blos- 
soms, reveling in a superabundance of 
fragrance. The jasmine and guelder- 
tose bushes appeared as though covered ” 
with white foam; the spring roses 
opened their chalices, and the limes 
were putting forth their buds already. 

In the mill they had ceased working 
earlier than usual, for the apprentices 
wished to go to the village to the mid- 
summer night’s féte. There was to be 
dancing and firing of tar-barrels and 
everyone would enjoy himself to the 
best of his ability. 

Trude sighed. Ah, for a chance of 
going there too! Martin might stay at 
home, but Johannes, Johannes of course 
would have to accompany her there. 
There he stood at the entrance and 
nodded across at her. Then he threw 
himself down on the bench opposite ; he 
was tired and hot, for he had been work- 
ing hard. 

A few minutes later he jumped up 
again. “I can’t stay here,” he said. 
“Tt is suffocatingly hot. Come down to 
the weir.” 

She threw down her work and took 
his arm. 

“They are going to dance down in 
the village to-day,” she remarked. 

“T suppose that’s where you would 
like to go too, you puss?” 

“Tt’s a regular shame,” she grumbled, 
“that I have never yet in my life 
danced with you. And I should like to 
immensely, for you dance well—very 
well!” 

“How do you know that?” 

“What a question!” she said with 
feigned indignation. “Think of that 
rifle féte three years ago. All the girls 
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told wonders of how well you danced. two slanting, roof-shaped sides, spanned 


But you overlooked me as utterly as if I 
were nothing but empty air.” 

‘How old were you at that time?” 

“Fourteen and a half.” 

“Well, that’s the explanation,” he 
laughed. “And we can make up for it 
in a fortnight at the rifle féte.” 

“Can we?” she asked with beaming 
eyes. 

“Martin is one of the patrons of the 
shooters’ company. That is in itself a 
reason for his being present.” 


RUDE gave vent loudly to her de- 
light ; then in sudden perplexity she 
said: ‘But I have no dancing shoes.” 

“Have some made for yourself.” 

“Oh, our village cobbler is such a 
clumsy worker.” 

“Then I will order you a pair from 
town. You need only give me your 
measure.” 

“Will you really? Oh, you dear, 
darling Hans!” Then she suddenly 
withdrew her arm, ran forward a few 
steps, called out “Catch me,” and 
whisked away. Johannes started in pur- 
suit, but he could not overtake her. 
Across the drawbridge of the weir the 
chase proceeded on to the grass plain, 
stretching as far as the distant pine 
wood. Trude dodged him cleverly, ran 
past him and before he could follow, she 
was once more on this side of the river. 
Breathlessly she made a dash for the 
chain by which the drawbridge was 
regulated; she tore at it with all her 
might; the woodwork moved creaking 
on its hinges and jerked upward at the 
very moment when Johannes sprang on 
to the foot-plank. He staggered, cried 
out, and clutching hold of the main 
beam, he managed by sheer force to 
stem its movement just as the gap was 
opening. Trude turned white as a sheet. 

“T didn’t—think of that, Hans,” she 
stammered with a look which very elo- 
quently pleaded for forgiveness. 

He laughed aloud—a wild, devil-may- 
care feeling of. happiness came over 
him. 

“Oh you—you!” he cried, opening out 
his arms. “I shall have you yet.” And 
with a foolhardy leap he jumped onto 
the narrow main-beam, which with its 


the river. 

“Hans—for God’s sake—Hans!” 

He did not hear; beneath him was 
the foaming abyss; he had hard work to 
keep his balance. He moved forward; 
he trembled; he swayed. Three more— 
two more steps—only one more daring 
leap—he was over. 

“Now run!” he cried with a wild 
shout of glee. 

But Trude did not stir. She stared in 
his direction, paralyzed with terror. He 
sprang toward her; he encircled her 
with his arms; he pressed her to him. 
She closed her eyes and breathed heavily. 
Then he bent down and laid his hot and 
thirsting lips upon hers. 


\ oe gave a moan; her body trembled 
feverishly in his embrace. Then 
he let her glide down. His affrighted 
gaze traveled around—had no one seen 
it? No, no one! And what if they 
had? May Martin’s brother not kiss 
Martin’s wife? Did not Martin himself 
once require it of him? 

She opened her eyes as though awak- 
ening from a deep dream. 

“That was not nice of you, Hans,” 
she said softly. ‘You must never do that 
to me again!” 

He did not answer and stooped to 
pick up the rose which had fallen from 
her bosom. 

“Let me go home,” she said, casting 
a frightened look around. 

They walked along side by side for a 
while in silence; she gazed into space; 
he smelled the rose he had found. 

“Do you like roses?” he asked finally. 
She looked at him. “As if you did not 
know that,” her look said. 

“By the by,” he went on gayly, “why 
do you no longer put flowers at my bed- 
side?” 

“He has forbidden me,” she stam- 
mered. 

On the veranda Martin received them 
with a good-natured scolding. He de- 
clared he was ravenously hungry, and 
supper not yet served. 

After supper Johannes mounted the 
stairs and opened the door of his room ; 
an intoxicating fragrance of flowers 
welled toward him. He drew a deep 
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breath and uttered a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. By the side of his pillow stood a 
huge bunch of roses and jasmine. He 
undressed and went to bed; but before 
he dropped to sleep he once more raised 
himself up, groped with a trembling 
hand for the vase and buried his face 
in the flowers. 

How like it all was to that first eve- 
ning, and yet how different! Then he 
had been peaceful and happy ; now— 

A suddenly awakened memory made 
him start; his fingers clutched the han- 
dle of the vase more tightly. He 
listened ; he felt as if that merry laugh 
which then so softly sounded through 
the floor must at this moment again 
greet his ears. He listened with in- 
creasing fear till his whole brain was 
humming and buzzing. An ugly feeling 
of hatred and jealousy suddenly uprose 
within him; and bursting into a wild 
laugh, he hurled the vase far away into 
the middle of the room, where it shat- 
tered with a crash. 

Next morning Johannes was ashamed 
of himself. When he was alone with 
Trude he confessed. : 

“T say—I’ve done a clumsy thing.” 

“What ?” 

“T have smashed a vase.” 

“Indeed! Was that simply clumsi- 
ness ?”” 

“What else should it be?” 

“T thought you had done it on pur- 
pose,” she said, apparently with utter 
indifference. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE days pass by. Relations be- 

tween Johannes and Trude are 

cooler than they were. They do 

not avoid each other; they even talk 

together; but their former happy-go- 

lucky mode of intercourse is irretrievably 
lost. 

“She is offended because I kissed 
her,” thinks Johannes, but it does not 
strike him that he too has changed his 
behavior toward her. 

“TI am quite at a loss,” says Martin to 
Johannes one evening. ‘“Trude’s mind 
used to lie before me as clear as a mir- 
ror; and now, all at once—what can it 
be? However much I think about it, I 
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don’t seem to get onto the right track. 
Perhaps she troubles because as yet there 
is no prospect of—of— Yes, probably 
that’s it. But I have always kept my 
longing quite to myself; didn’t want to 
hurt her feelings, for of course she can’t 
alter the matter. And really, if one 
thinks about it, she is but a child her- 
self and much too young to fulfill mater- 
nal duties. Why, one must have pa- 
tience!” Thus he tries to talk away his 
soul’s secret sorrow. Johannes remains 
silent. His heart is so full, so full. 

Next day Trude is lying ill in bed. 
She will see no one—even Martin as little 
as possible. Johannes slinks about, un- 
able to settle down to anything. Their 
meals are taken in monotonous silence. 
The shadows close down more and more 
round the Rockhammer mill. 

But the sun breaks forth once more. 
On the fourth day Trude is halfway 
convalescent again, and Johannes may 
go into her room for a talk with her. 

He finds her sitting at the window, 
with a white dress lying across her lap. 
She is pale and weak yet, but her fea- 
tures are glorified by an expression of 
peaceful melancholy such as convales- 
cents are apt to wear. 

Smiling, she puts out her hand to 
Johannes. 

“How are you now?” he asks softly. 

“Well—as you see,” she replies, point- 
ing to the white dress ; ‘my thoughts are 
already occupied with the ball.” 

“What ball?” he asks, astonished. 

“What a bad memory you have!” she 
says with an attempt at a joke. “Why, 
next Sunday is the rifle féte.” 

She seems to feel just like a young 
girl again. The smile that plays so 
dreamily and full of presage about her 
lips is like the smile of a bride—as if 
the féte to which she is looking forward 
were her wedding. 

All her thoughts henceforth tend 
toward the ball. While she is entirely 
recovering, while her eyes grow clear 
and the color returns to her cheeks, she 
is meditating by day and by night how 
she shall adorn herself ; she is dreaming 
of the bliss which in those looked-for 
hours is to dawn upon her as though it 
were something totally new and beyond 
all comprehension. 








the big drum joins in with its dull, 
droning thud. With clinking and clank- 
ing, skipping and tripping, the guild 
march along the street in solemn pro- 
cession. On in front ride two heralds 
on horseback—Franz Maas and Johan- 
nes Rockhammer. 

The rifle-range, the goal of the pro- 
cession, is situated close to the fir- 
copse—which, seen from the weir, 
frames the meadow landscape—and 
hardly a thousand paces straight across 
from the Rockhammer mill, which seems 
to beckon from over the alder bushes by 
the river. 

“If only this hocus-pocus were already 
over,” observes Johannes, and he casts 
a longing look toward the “ballroom,” 
a huge square tent-erection, whose can- 
vas roof rises high above the mass of 
smaller stalls and tents grouped around. 
Not till afternoon, when the “king” has 
been solemnly proclaimed, may the mem- 
bers’ friends enter the festival ground. 

The hours pass by ; shots resound at in- 
tervals along the boundary of the wood. 
At noon comes Johannes’ turn. He 
shoots at random—in spite of the flowers 
which Trude stuck into his gun. 
“Flowers for luck,” she had said, and 
Martin had stood by and smiled, as one 
smiles at childish play..... As soon 
as his duties as a rifleman are fulfilled, 
he turns his back on the ranges and be- 
takes himself into the wood, where noth- 
ing is to be heard of all the shouting and 
chattering and there is no sound but 
the dying echo of the shooting. 

Two hours may have elapsed when he 
hears distant trumpet-blasts proclaim 
the election of a new king. He jumps 
up. Only half an hour more; then 
Trude will be coming. 

At the shooting-stand he learns that 
the dignity of “king” has been allotted 
to his friend Franz Maas. He hears it 
as if in a dream; what does it concern 
him? His gaze wanders incessantly 
toward the highroad, where, through the 
dust and the glaring sun, crowds of gayly 
dressed female figures are approaching 
on foot and in carriages. 

“Are you looking out for Trude?” 
asks Martin’s voice suddenly, close be- 
hind him. 
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RUMPETS sound; clarionets shriek ; 





He looks up startled from his brood- 
ing. “Good gracious, boy, what’s up 
with you?” asks Martin laughingly. 
“Have you taken your bad shot so much 
to heart, or are you sleeping in broad 
daylight ?” 

Martin has one of his good days to- 
day. Meeting all these people—he is 
one of the chief dignitaries of the 
guild—has roused him from his usual 
moodiness. 

“There she comes, there she comes,” 
he suddenly shouts, waving his hat. 


THe flashing carriage, drawn by a 

pair of splendid bays, is the Rock- 
hammer state coach, which Martin has 
had built for his wedding. Sitting 
within it—that white figure reclining 
with such proud dignity in one corner 
and looking about with such distant 
seriousness—that is she, “the rich mis- 
tress of Rockhammer,” as the people 
all round are whispering to each 
other. 

“Look—Trude is giving herself airs,” 
says Martin softly, pulling Johannes’ 
sleeve. 

At the same moment she discovers the 
brothers, and throwing her affected 


-bearing to the winds, she jumps up in 


the carriage, waves her sunshade in one 
hand, her kerchief in the other and 
laughs and prods the coachman with the 
point of her parasol to make him drive 
faster. Then, when the carriage stops, 
she gives herself no time to wait till the 
door is opened, but jumps onto the dash- 
board and from there straight into Mar- 
tin’s arms. She is in a state of feverish 
excitement; her breath comes hot; her 
lips move to speak, but her voice fails 
her. 

“Quietly, child, quietly,” says Martin, 
and strokes her hair, which to-day falls 
upon her bare neck in a mass of little 
ringlets. Johannes stands motionless, 
lost in contemplation of her. 

How lovely she is!’ The white, gauzy 
dress floats round her exquisite figure 
like an airy veil! She appears unap- 
proachably beautiful, every inch a 
woman yet every inch majesty. And 
now a torrent of confused words streams 
from her unfettered lips. She has 
nearly died of impatience. That stupid 
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big clock, and her lonely dinner, and 
those silly dancing shoes which would 
not fit! They are too tight; they pinch 
frightfully—but they look lovely, don’t 
they? 

And she lifts up the hem of her skirt 
a little to show the works of art, light 
blue, high-heeled little shoes, tied across 
the instep with blue silk bows. 

“They seem too short!” Martin 
remarks with a doubtful shake of 
his head. 

“That’s just what they 
are,’ she laughs. ‘My toes 
burn as if they were on fire! 
But I shall dance all the better 
for it—what do you say, Jo- 
hannes?”’ And she closes her 
eyes for a moment as though to 
recall vanished dreams. Then 
she hooks her arm into Martin’s 
and asks to be taken to her tent. 
The most notable families of the 
district have provided them- 
selves with private dwellings— 
light huts or canvas tents which 
afford them night shelter, for the 
féte commonly drags on till 
early day. 


z 


HE millers lovely wife 
makes a sensation among 

the crowd. The strange farm- 
ers and land-proprietors stand 
and stare at her; the burghers’ 
wives secretly nudge each other 
with their elbows; the young 
fellows from the village awk- 
wardly pull off their hats; a 
whispering and murmuring passes 
through the throng wherever she ap- 
pears. With serious mien and affecting 
a certain dignity, she walks along, lean- 
ing on Martin’s arm. But when an hour 
later the first notes of the fiddles are 
heard, she calls out with a cry of de- 
light: ‘Hans, now I belong to you.” 

Martin warns her to beware of cold 
and other evils, but in the midst of his 
speeches they are off and away. Then 
he resigns himself, pours himself out a 
good glass of Hungarian wine, and 
stretches himself on the sofa to rest. 

“You are so quiet to-day, Hans,” 
Trude whispers, nestling with her face 
against his sleeve. He is silent. 
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“Have I done anything to displease 
you?” 

“Nothing—no indeed!” he manages 
to say. 

“Then come, let us dance!” 

At the moment when he lays his hand 
upon her she gives a start; then with a 
deep sigh she lets herself sink into. his 
arms. And now they are whirling along. 

She leans her face with a deep- 
drawn breath upon his breast. 
Just in front of her left eye 
there flutters the rosette 
which he wears to-day as a 
member of the rifle-guild; 
the white silk ribbon trembles close 
to her eyelashes. She moves her 
head a little to one side and looks 
up at him. 
“Do you know how I feel?” she 
murmurs. 
“Well?” 
“As if you were carrying me 
through the clouds.” 
And then, when they have to 
stop, she says: “Come out quickly, 
II " so that I need not 
: dance with any- 
one else!” 


She was to be 
seen crawling 

at the foot of 

a crucifix or 

*\ kneeling at 
se). church doors. 


VENING has come on. The festive 
crowd is bathed in purple light. The 
wood and the meadow are ruddy red. 

In a lonely nook at the meadow’s 
edge, Trude stops and looks with daz- 
zled gaze toward the faint-glowing sun. 

“Ah, if only it would not set for us 
to-day!” she cries, stretching forth her 
arms. 

“Well, 
Johannes. 


command it not to!” says 








“Sun, I command thee to stay with 
us !”” 

And as the red ball sinks lower and 
lower, she suddenly shivers and says: 
“Do you know what idea just came into 
my head? That we should never see it 
rise again!” Then she laughs aloud. 
“T know it is all nonsense! Come and 
dance.” 

And they return to the dancing-tent. 
A new dance has just commenced. 
Fired by longing, entranced by contem- 
plation of each other, they whirl along 
and disappear in a dark little corner 
near the musicians’ platform, which they 
have chosen in order to avoid the search- 
ing gaze of the other dancers, who are 
all dying to make the acquaintance of 
the miller’s lovely wife. 

Trude’s hair has loosed itself and is 
fluttering about unbound; in her eyes is 
a faint glow, as of intoxication: her 
whole being seems pervaded by the 
ecstasy of the moment. 

“If only my foot did not burn so,” 
she says once as Johannes takes her back 
to her place. 

“Then rest awhile.” 

She laughs aloud, and when at the 
same moment Franz Maas comes to 
claim the dance of honor in his capacity 
of “rifle-king,” she throws herself into 
his arms and whirls away. 

Johannes puts his hand to his burn- 
ing forehead and looks after the couple, 
but the lights and the figures melt away 
before his eyes into one heaving chaos: 
everything seems to be turning round 
and round. He steps out of the hot, 
close tent—in which two candelabra 
filled with tallow candles diffuse an un- 
bearable smoke—out into the clear, cool 
night. 

From the adjacent tent comes the 
sound of noisy singing. He hesitates 
for a moment, then enters, for his tongue 
cleaves to the roof of his mouth. He 
is received with a loud shout of delight. 
At a long beer-bedabbled table sit a host 
of his former schoolfellows—rowdy fel- 
lows, some of them, whom as a rule he 
seeks to avoid. They surround him; 
they drink to him; they press him to 
join their circle. ‘Why do you make 
yourself so scarce, Johannes?” one of 
them screams from the opposite end of 
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the table. Where do you stick of an 
evening ?” 

“He dangles at the apron-strings of 
his lovely sister-in-law,” sneers another. 

“Leave my sister-in-law out of the 
game,” cries Johannes with knitted 
brows. These proceedings sicken him; 
this hoarse screaming offends his ear; 
these coarse jests hurt him. He pours 
down a few glasses of cool beer and 
goes outside, with great difficulty suc- 
ceeding in shaking off the importunate 
fellows. 

He saunters toward the boundary of 
the wood and stares into its obscurity, 
which commences to be animated by 
pale lunar reflections. But presently he 
sees Franz Maas hurrying toward him in 
breathless excitement. A vague pre- 
sentiment of disaster dawns within him. 

“What has happened?” he calls out. 

“It’s a good thing I’ve found you. 
Your sister-in-law has been taken ill.” 

“For heaven’s sake! Where have you 
taken her?” 

“Martin led her to your tent.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Sometime before, I noticed that she 
had become pale and quiet, and when I 
asked her what was the matter, she said 
her foot hurt her. But in spite of that 
she would not sit still, and while I was 
dancing with her, she suddenly broke 
down in the middle of the room.” 

“And then? What then?” 

“T raised her up and drew her as 
quickly as possible to her chair, while I 
sent some one off to fetch Martin.” 


HE canvas which covers the entrance 
to the Rockhammer tent is let down 

low. Johannes listens for a moment. 
Soft weeping mingled with Martin’s 
soothing voice is audible from the in- 
terior. ‘Who is there?” calls Martin’s 
voice from the other side. 

‘“‘T—Johannes!” 

“Stay outside.” 

Johannes winces. This “stay outside” 
has given him a very stab at his heart. 

“Johannes!” Martin’s voice is heard 
anew. 

“What do you want?” 

“Go and see if our carriage is here.” 

He does as he is bid. He is just good 
enough to go errands! He inspects the 
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rows of conveyances, and when he does 
not find what he is seeking, he returns to 
the tent. 

Now the curtain is drawn aside. 
There she stands, a little transparent 
shawl about her shoulders, looking pale 
and beautiful. 

“Just as I expected,” says Martin, 
when Johannes reports to him. “The 
carriage wasn’t ordered till daybreak. 

“But what now? Does Trude want 
to go?” Johannes asks anxiously. 

“Trude must!” says she, giving him 
a look out of her tear-stained eyes, which 
are already trying to smile again. 

“Resign yourself to it, my child,” 
answers Martin, stroking her hair. “If 
it were only the foot, it would not mat- 
ter. But your crying just now—all this 
excitement—I think your illness is still 
hanging about you and rest will do you 
good. If only it did not take so long to 
fetch the carriage! I believe it would be 
best if you could walk the short distance 
across the fields—of course, only if you 
have no more pain. Can you manage 
it?” 

Trude gives Johannes a look ; then she 
nods eagerly. 

“The air is warm, the grass is dry,” 
Martin continues, ‘and Johannes can ac- 
company you.” 

Trude gives a start ; Johannes feels his 
blood mount in a hot wave to his head. 
His eyes seek hers, but she avoids his 
glance. 

“Vou can easily be here again in half 
an hour, my dear boy,” says Martin, who 
takes Johannes’ silence to mean vexa- 
tion. The latter shakes his head and 
declares, with a look at Trude, that he 
too has had enough of it now. 

“Well, then, good speed to you, chil- 
dren,” says Martin, ‘and when I have 
disbanded my party, I will follow !” 

Johannes sends a look into the dis- 
tance; the plain which lies before him 
swathed in silver veils of moonlight ap- 
pears to him like an abyss over which 
mists are brewing; he feels as if the 
arm which is just being pushed so gently 
and caressingly through his were drag- 
ging him down—down into the deepest 
depths. 

“Good night,” he murmurs, 
turned away from his brother. 


half 
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“Aren’t you even going to shake 
hands?” asks Martin with playful re- 
proach, and when Johannes hesitatingly 
extends his right hand, he gives it a 
hearty shake. 


HE din of the féte more and more 

dies away into the distance. 

Trude steps along bravely, though she 
limps a little and from time to time 
gives vent to a low moan. 

They have perhaps been walking for 
about five minutes when she turns round 
and points with outstretched hand 
towards the twinkling lights of the fes- 
tival ground. 

“Look, how lovely!” she whispers tim- 
idly. 

He nods. 

“Johannes—don’t be cross with me!” 

“Why should I?” 

“Why did you go away from the 
dancing ?” 

“Because it was too hot for me in the 
room.” 

“Not because I danced with some one 
else?” 

“Oh, dear no!” 

“You know, Hans, I suddenly felt so 
lonely and forsaken that it was all I 
could do to keep from crying. He might 
have said he didn’t want me to dance 
with anyone else, I said to myself—for 
whom else did I go to the féte but for 
him? For whom did I adorn myself 
but for him? And my foot hurt me a 
thousand times worse than before; and 
then suddenly—well, you know yourself 
what happened.” 

Johannes sets his teeth; his arms 
twitch, as if he must press her to him. 
Her head leans softly against his shoul- 
der ; her shining eyes beam up at him— 
when suddenly she gives a loud cry: her 
injured foot which she can only just 
drag along the ground, has hit against a 
pointed stone. She tries to keep up, but 
her arm slips away from his, and over- 
come by pain, she lets herself drop to the 
grass. 

“Just for a moment I should like to 
lie here,” she says, and wipes the cold 
perspiration from her brow; then she 
throws herself down on her face and lies 
there for a while motionless. He grows 
frightened when he sees her thus. ‘Come 
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on,” he exhorts her. “You will catch 
cold here.” 

She stretches out her right hand to 
him with her face turned away and says: 
“Help me up,” but when she attempts to 
walk, she breaks down once more. ‘You 
see, it wont do,”’ she says with a faint 
smile. 

“Then I will carry you,” he cries, 
opening out his arms wide. 

A sound, half of pain, half of joy, es- 
capes her lips; next moment her body 
lies upraised in his arms. She sighs 
deeply, and closing her eyes, leans her 
head against his cheek ; her bosom heaves 
upon his breast ; her waving hair ripples 
over his neck; her warming breath 
caresses his glowing face. More firmly 
does he press her trembling body to him. 
Away, away—farther, ever farther 
away, even though his strength fail! 
Away, to the ends of the earth! 

Over there the river beckons; the 
weir’s hollow roaring comes through the 
silent night; the splashing drops of 
water sparkle in the moonbeams. She 
lets her head fall back upon his arm; a 
melancholy yet blissful smile plays about 
her half-opened lips ; and now she opens 
her eyes, in whose somber depths the re- 
flection of the moon is floating. 

“Where are we?” she murmurs. 

“At the river’s edge,” he gasps. 

“Put me down.” 

“T cannot.” 


CLOSE to the water’s edge he lays her 

down ; then he stretches himself full 
length on the grass and presses his hand 
to his heart and struggles for breath. 
His temples are throbbing, he is in a 
fair way to lose consciousness ; but pull- 
ing himself together with an effort, he 
bends his body toward the river, ladles 
out a handful of water and bathes his 
forehead with it. 

That restores him. He turns to Trude, 
She has buried her face in her hands and 
is moaning softly to herself. 

“Does it hurt very much?” he asks. 

“It burns!” 

“Dip your foot: in the water. 
will cool it.” 

She drops her hands and looks at 
him in surprise. 

“It has done me good,” he says, point- 


That 
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ing to his forehead, from which single 
drops of water are still trickling down. 
Then she bends forward and tries to pull 
off her shoe, but her hand trembles, and 
she grows faint with the effort. ‘Let me 
help you,” he says. One pull—and her 
shoe flies to one side; her stocking fol- 
lows, and pushing herself forward to the 
very edge of the bank, she dips her bare 
foot up to the ankle in the cooling 
stream. 

“Oh, how refreshing it is!” she mur- 
murs with a deep breath; then, turning 
to right and left, she seeks a support for 
her body. 

“Lean against me,” he says. She lets 
her head drop upon his shoulder. His 
arm twitches, but he does not dare to 
twine it round her waist ; he hardly dares 
to move. His breath comes heavily ; his 
eyes stare at the stream, through the 
crystal waters of which Trude’s white 
foot gleams like a mother-o’-pearl shell 
resting in its depths. 

They sit there in silence. Just in front 
of them, at the weir, the waters rush and 
roar. The spray forms a silver bridge 
from bank to bank, and the waves break 
at their feet. From time to time the soft 
night-breeze wafts hushed music towards 
them, and the monotonous droning of 
the big drum comes to them mingled 
with the dull note of the bittern. 

Suddenly a shudder passes through 
her frame. 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“T am shivering.” 

“Take your foot out of the water at 
once.” She does as she is bid, then draws 
from her pocket her dainty little cambric 
handkerchief. ‘That is no good,” he 
says, and with a trembling hand pulls 
out his own coarser handkerchief. 
Silently she submits, and when he feels 
the soft, cool foot between his hands, 
everything seems to whirl before him; a 
sort of fiery madness comes over him, 
and bending down to the ground, he 
presses his fevered forehead upon it. 

“What are you doing?” she cries out. 

He starts up. In wild ecstasy their 
eyes meet—one wild, exuberant cry, and 
they lie in each other’s arms. His kisses 
burn hot upon her lips. She laughs and 
cries and takes his head between her 
hands and strokes his hair and leans her 
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cheek against his cheek and kisses his 
forehead and both his eyes. 
“Oh, my darling, my darling! 
I love you!” 
“Are you my very own?” 
“Yes, yes!” 
“Shall you always love me?” 
“Always! Always! And you—you 


How 


will never again leave me alone like to- 
day so that Martin—” 


BRUPTLY she 

weighs upon them! The big drum 
drones in the distance. The waters roar. 
Two deathly pale faces gaze at each 
other. 

And now she almost screams aloud. 
“Oh Lord, my God!” is the cry which 
resounds through the night. 

Moaning, he covers his face with his 
hands. Tearless sobs shake his frame. 
Before his eyes everything is aflame— 
aflame with a blood-red light as if the 
whole world were set on fire. Every 
flame speaks of hate; every ray flashes 
with torturing jealousy through his soul, 
every gleam pierces his heart with fear 
and guilty consciousness. 

Trude has thrown herself face down- 
ward upon the ground and is weeping— 
weeping bitterly. 

With bowed headeand folded hands 
he gazes upon her fair form, lying be- 
fore him in an agony of woe. 

“Come home,” he says tonelessly. She 
lifts her head and plants her arms firmly 
upon the ground; but when he attempts 
to help her up, she screams out: ‘Do 
not touch me!” Twice, thrice, she en- 
deavors to stand upright, but again and 
again she breaks down. Then without 
a word she stretches forth her arms and 
suffers herself to be drawn up by him. 

In silence he guides her feeble steps 
to the mill. Her tears are dried up. 
The rigidness of despair has settled upon 
her deathly pale features. She keeps her 
face averted and unresistingly allows 
him to draw her along. Before the 
threshold of the veranda she loosens her 
arm from his, and with what little 
strength is left to her, she darts away 
from him toward the house door. Her 
figure disappears among the dark foliage. 

For a long time Johannes keeps on 
staring at the place where she has disap- 


stops. Silence 
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peared. A cold shiver which runs 
through him from head to foot rouses 
him at length. He wanders across the 
meadows, back to the weir—to the spot 
where he was sitting with Trude. On 
the grass gleams her blue silk shoe, and 
not far from it lies her long fine stock- 
ing. She must have limped home with 
her bare foot and probably is not even 
conscious of the fact! He takes up both 
and flings them far into the foaming 
waters. 

Whither shall he turn now? The mill 
has closed its portals upon him forever- 
more. Whither can he go now? Shall 
he lay himself down to rest under some 
haystack? He cannot sleep even if he 
does. But that jolly set of fellows— 
though he despised them a little while 
ago, they will just suit him now! 


HEN, at two o’clock in the morn- 

ing, Martin Rockhammer has 
shaken himself free of his drinking com- 
panions and is stepping, in the happiest 
of moods, out onto the festival ground, 
—when the bluish-gray light of dawning 
day is beginning to illumine the doings 
of these night-birds—he is met by a 
band of drunken louts, who, singing 
rough songs, break in single file through 
the ranks of the promenading couples. 
They are headed by the locksmith Gar- 
mann, a fellow of bad repute who prac- 
tices poaching by night and in whose 
train now follow other good-for-nothing 
scamps. Intending to turn them out of 
the place forthwith, Martin steps toward 
them. But suddenly he stops as if turned 
to stone; his arms drop down at his 
sides: there in the midst of this crew, 
with glassy eyes and drunken gestures, 
staggers his brother Johannes. 

“Johannes!” Martin cries out, horri- 
fied. 

Johannes starts back; his drink-in- 
flamed face grows ashy pale ; he stretches 
forth his arm as if to ward Martin off 
and staggers back two or three paces. 
Martin feels his anger disappear. This 
picture*of misery arouses his pity. He 
follows Johannes, and taking him by the 
arm, he says in loving tones: “Come, 
brother ; it is late, let us go home.” But 
Johannes shrinks back in horror at the 
touch of Martin’s hand, and fixing his 
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gaze upon him in mortal agony, says in 
a hoarse voice: “Leave me. I do not 
wish to, I do not wish to have anything 
more to do with you. I am no longer 
your brother.” : 

And Johannes rushes away. 


CHAPTER V 


ENCEFORTH come sad days 
H for the Rockhammer mill. 
When Martin reached home 
on that morning, when he found the 
whole house quiet, as quiet as a mouse, 
he took the key of the mill from the wall 
and slunk off to that melancholy place 
which he had built up as the temple of 
his guilt. ‘There his people found him 
at midday, pale as the whitewashed 
walls, his head bowed upon his hands, 
muttering to himself incessantly: “Ret- 
ribution for Fritz! Retribution for 
Fritz!” 

The men had to drag him almost by 
force from his den. With weary, halt- 
ing steps he staggered out of the mill. 
His wife he found crouching in a corner, 
with hollow cheeks and terrified eyes. 
Then he took her face between his two 
hands, looked for a while with stern 
looks at the trembling woman and once 
more murmured the mournful refrain: 
“Retribution for Fritz! Retribution for 
Fritz!” 

When she heard his ominous words, a 
cold shiver ran through her frame. 
“Does he know? Does he not know? 
Has Johannes confessed to him? Has 
he found out by chance? Does he per- 
haps only suspect ?” 

Since then her soul has been fretting 
itself away; her body repines in fear of 
this man and in yearning for that other, 
whom love of her has driven away. She 
grows pale and thin; she steals about 
like a somnambulist. 

Martin remarks nothing of all this. 
His whole being is absorbed in sorrow 
for his lost brother. During the first 
few days, he has hoped from hour to 
hour for his return—hoped that he was 
possibly quite unconscious of the words 
he spoke in the madness of intoxication. 
But when day after day passes without 
any news of Johannes, Martin’s fear 
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grows more and more terrible. He be- 
gins to search for the lost one—at first 
with little result, for the intercourse be- 
tween one village and the next is very 
slight, But gradually one report after 
another reaches the mill. To-day he has 
been seen here, yesterday there—erring 
restlessly from place to place but always 
surrounded by a band of merrymakers. 
The people call him ‘Madcap Hans,” 
and wherever he appears, the public- 
house is sure to be full. 

Soon, too, various doubtful personages 
appear at the door of the Rockhammer 
mill, people with whom one does not 
like to come into contact. They present 
yellow, greasy little papers which bear 
his brother’s signature and turn out to 
be promissory notes with such and such 
interest for so many days. 

Martin stares for a long time at the 
unsteady handwriting; then he goes to 
his safe and without a word, pays the 
debts as well as the usurious interest. 


At length Martin has the horses put 
to the carriage and himself sets out 
in quest. He drives miles away; he is 
about, whole nights through, but never 
does he succeed in getting hold of his 
brother. A cold, brought on by his noc- 
turnal expeditions, throws him upon the 
sickbed. Through two terrible weeks 
Trude sits by day and by night at his 
bedside, tortured by his delirious ravings 
in which his two brothers, the dead and 
the living one, now singly, now together, 
transformed to one horrible two-headed 
monster, haunt and encircle him. 

As soon as Martin is halfway conva- 
lescent, he has the carriage got ready. 
Sometime he must find Johannes. 

And he does find him. Late one eve- 
ning at the beginning of September, his 
road happens to pass through a village. 
Through the closed shutters of the tav- 
ern boisterous noises reach his ears— 
stamping of feet, brawling and drunken 
singing. Slowly he gets out of the car- 
riage, and ties up* his horse at the 
entrance to the inn. The handle of the 
taproom door rattles in his hand; one 
push—it flies open wide. 

And there, at the top end of the long, 
roughly hewn table, with flabby cheeks, 
with his eyes all red and swollen, with 
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that glassy stare habitual to drunkards, 
with matted, unkempt hair, with a dirty 
shirt-collar and slovenly coat—there is 
Johannes. 

“Johannes!” Martin cries, and the 
driver’s whip which he holds in his hand 
falls clattering to the ground. 

A dead silence comes over the densely 
crowded room, as the tipplers gaze open- 
mouthed at this intruder. The wretched 
man has started up from his seat, his 
face petrified with nameless fear. A 
groan breaks from his lips; with one 
desperate leap he springs upon the table ; 
with a second one he endeavors to reach 


the door over the heads of those sitting . 


nearest to him. 

But it is no use; his brother’s iron 
fist is planted upon his chest. 

“Stay here!’ he hears close to his ear 
in angry, muffled accents; he feels him- 
self being pushed with superhuman 
strength toward the fire-corner, where 
he sinks down helplessly. 

Then Martin opens the door as far as 
its hinges will allow, points with the 
butt-end of his whip towards the dark 
entry and plants himself in the middle 
of the taproom. 

“Out with you!” he cries in a voice 
which makes the glasses on the table vi- 
brate. The tipplers, most of them green 
youths, retreat in terror before him and 
hastily don their caps; only here and 
there some suppressed grumbling is 
heard. 

“Out with you!” he cries once more 
and makes a gesture as if about to take 
one of the nearest grumblers by the 
throat. Two minutes later the taproom 
is swept clear, and only the innkeeper 
remains, standing half petrified with fear 
behind the bar; when Martin fixes his 
gloomy gaze upon him, he begins to com- 
plain in a whining tone of this disturb- 
ance to his business. 

Martin puts his hand in his pocket, 
throws him a handful of florins and says: 
“T wish to be alone with him.” 


HEN Martin has bolted the door 
after the humbly bowing inn- 
keeper, he walks with slow steps towards 
Johannes, who is crouching motionless 
in his corner, his face buried in his 
hands. Martin places his hand gently 
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upon his brother’s shoulder and says in 
a voice in which infinite love and infinite 
pain tremble: ‘Rise up, my boy; let us 
talk to one another.” 

Johannes does not stir. 

“Will you not tell me what grievance 
you have against me? It will do you 
good to speak out. Relieve your feel- 
ings, my boy!” 

Johannes drops his hands and laughs 
hoarsely. He raises himself up and casts 
a searching look toward the door. “It 
seems you have locked me in,” he says 
with a fresh outburst of laughter that 
cuts Martin to the quick. 

“Ven? 

“T suppose you intend dragging me 
with you like a criminal?” 

“Johannes !” 

“Go on. I know you are the stronger! 
But one thing let me tell you: I am not 
yet so wretched but that I should resist. 
I would rather fling myself from the 
carriage and dash my head against a 
curbstone than come back with you.” 

“Have pity, merciful God!” cries 
Martin. ‘My boy, my boy, what have 
they made of you?” 

Johannes paces the room with heavy 
tread. 

. “Cut it short,” he then says, standing 
still. “What do you want with me that 
you imprison me here?” 

Martin goes silently to the door and 
lets the bolt fly back ; then he places him- 
self close in front of his brother. 

“What have I done to you? What 
have I done to you?” He says the words 
twice, thrice, and over and over again. 
What better can he find to say? All 
his love, all his misery, are contained in 
these. 

Johannes answers not a word. He has 
seated himself on a bench, and is run- 
ning the fingers of both his hands 
through his unkempt hair. About his 
lips there lurks a smile—a terrible smile, 
void of comfort or hope. 


At last Johannes interrupts his help- 

less brother. ‘‘Let that be,” he says. 
“You have nothing to say to me; nor 
can you have anything to say to me. I 
have done with myself, with you, with 
the whole world. What I have been 
through in these last six weeks—I tell 








you, since I left the mill, I have slept 
under no roof, for I felt sure it must 
fall down upon me.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, what—” 

“Do not ask me..... It is no good, 
for you wont get to know, not through 
Me... Let all talking alone, for it 
is to no purpose. Even if you were to 
entreat me by the memory of our 
parents—” 

“Yes, our parents!” stammered Mar- 
tin joyfully. Why did he not think of 
that sooner. 

“Let them rest quietly in their graves,” 
says Johannes with an ugly laugh. 

Martin groans aloud and drops down 
as if struck. 

“It is just because I did always think 
of them, because I tried again and again 
to remember that Martin Rockhammer is 
my brother, that things have turned out 
like this and not differently. It has cost 
me a heavy sacrifice—you may believe 
me that! I have behaved quite fairly 
towards you, brother—quite fairly!” 

Martin inquires no further. The solu- 
tion of this riddle is perfectly clear to 
him: old blood-guilt has risen from the 
grave to claim its penalty..... He 
folds his hands and mutters softly: 
“Retribution for Fritz! Retribution for 
Fritz!” 

“For one reason, however,” says Jo- 
hannes, “you are quite right to remind 
me of our parents; I must not bring 
shame upon their name, upon the name 
of Rockhammer! After all, I am quite 
glad to have met you, for we can talk 
things over quietly..... I intend go- 
ing to America!” 

Martin looks for a while into his glow- 
ing, bloated face; then he says softly, 
“Go, in God’s name!” and lets his head 
drop heavily upon the table slab. 

“And soon too, what’s more,” Johan- 
nes continues. “On the first of October 
a ship sails. Next week I shall have to 
leave here. You know what part of our 
inheritance is owing to me. I dare say, 
by the by, that I have got through a good 
bit of it already ; but give me as much as 
you happen to have handy in cash—send 
it to Franz Maas; I will fetch it from 
him.” 

“And wont you come just once more 
to the—to the—” 
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“To the mill? Never!” cries Jo- 
hannes. 

“And you expect me to—I am to bid 
you good-by here—here in this disgust- 
ing hele—good-by forever?” 

“T suppose that is what it will be,” 
says Johannes, bowing his head. 

“Retribution for Fritz!” murmurs 
Martin again. 

With burning eyes Johannes stares at 
his brother. ‘‘Farewell, brother,” he says. 
“Keep well and happy!” He wrings 
Martin’s hands. ‘Then he turns away 
suddenly and rushes towards the door. 
One creak of its hinges, one click of the 
lock: he has disappeared. 

Martin looks after him, mute with 
consternation ; then he says aloud, as if 
to quell his rising fear: 

“He will come back !” 

His glance falls upon the wooden 
clothes-pegs on the opposite wall. He 
smiles, now quite reassured, and says to 
himself: | ‘“‘He has left his cap here; it 
is raining outside, and the wind blows 
cold; he will come back.” Thereupon 
he calls the innkeeper, orders his horse 
to be put up and has some hot grog 
mixed for his brother and a bed prepared 
for him. “For,” he says with a blissful 
smile, “‘he will come back again.” 

Outside the rain beats against the win- 
dowpanes ; autumn blasts are soughing 
around the housetop; and every gust of 
wind, every drop of rain, seems to pro- 
claim: 

“He will come back! He will come 
back!” The hours pass; the lamp goes 
Out. Ser 33.5% Martin falls asleep over his 
waiting and is dreaming of his brother’s 
return. 

In the morning the people of the inn 
wake him. Haggard and shivering, he 
looks about him. His glance falls upon 
the empty bed in which his brother was 
to have slept. Then he has his convey- 
ance brought round and drives off. 


RANZ MAAS sits beneath a swing- 
ing lamp, counting the treasure 
which Martin Rockhammer entrusted 
to him the Sunday before, with in- 
structions to hand it over to Johannes. 
Martin also left a letter in which the 
various items of the inheritance are set 
down to a penny. 
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Every morning since then Martin has 
knocked at the door, and each time asked 
the selfsame question, “Has he been?” 
and receiving a negative answer, has 
silently departed again. 

To-day is Friday; to-day Johannes 
must come if he wants to be in time for 
the Bremen ship. Noiselessly Johannes 
opens the door and stands behind Franz, 
just as he is about to lock the money 
away. “I suppose that is all for me,” 
Johannes asks, laying a hand on Franz’s 
shoulder. 

“Thank heaven, you have come,” cries 
Franz. Then he casts a critical glance 
over his friend’s figure. Martin must 
have been exaggerating when, with tears 
in his eyes, he described his dilapidated 
appearance. He looks decent and re- 
spectable, is wearing a brand new water- 
proof, beneath the turned-back flaps of 
which a neat gray suit is visible. But 
of course his dark, dulled gaze, the bag- 
giness under his eyes, the ugly red of his 
cheeks, are sad witnesses in this face 
once so youthfully joyous. 

Then Franz grasps both Johannes’ 
hands and says: 

“Johannes, Johannes, what has come 
over you?” 

“Patience ; you shall hear all!” he re- 
plies. “I must confide in one living soul, 
or it will eat my very heart out over 
there.” 

“Then you really mean it? 
tend—” 

_“I am off to-night by the mail-coach. 
My seat is already booked. Before I 
came to you, I went once more through 
the village. It was already dark, so I 
could venture—and I took leave of 
everything. I went to our parents’ 
grave, and as far as the church door, and 
to the host of the Crown, to whom I 
owed a trifle.” 

“And you forgot the mill?” 

Johannes bites his lips and chews at 
his mustache; then he mutters: ‘‘That 
is still to come.” 

The hours pass by; the storm rattles 
at the shutters. The oil in the lamp be- 
gins to splutter. The two friends sit 
with their heads together, their looks 
occasionally meeting. Johannes con- 
fesses—conceals nothing. He begins 
with that first meeting with Trude, up 


You in- 


to the moment when horror drove him 
forth from Martin—out into the stormy 
night. After further wanderings he has 
borrowed funds for a decent outfit and 
—here he is. 

“It is all arranged,” Johannes adds. 
“TI gave a note for her to a little boy I 
met in the street, and waited till he 
came back. She took it from him in the 
kitchen without even a servant noticing 
anything. At eleven o’clock she will be 
at the weir, and I—I too!” 

“Johannes, I beg and implore you, 
don’t do it,” cries Franz in sheer terror. 
“There’s sure to be a misfortune.” Jo- 
hannes’ reply is a hoarse laugh, and with 
burning eyes, his mouth put close to his 
friend’s ear, he hisses: “Do you really 
think, man, that I could manage to live 
and die in a strange country if I did not 
see her just once more?” 

Then Johannes’ restless glance wan- 
ders towards the clock. “It is time,” he 
says, and takes his cap. “At midnight 
the mail-coach comes through the village. 
Expect me at the post office and bring 
me two hundred-thaler notes; that will 
be enough for my passage, The rest you 
can give back to him; I sha’n’t want it! 
Good-by till then!” 

And he disappears into the darkness. 


THE water in the mill-race is high. 
With a great hissing and roaring it 
shoots down the declivity, then sinks 


into its foaming grave with dull, 
plaintive rumblings, while the glistening 
spray breaks in one high-vaulted arch. 

On the drawbridge the two meet. 
Trude, her head covered by a dark 
shawl, has been standing for a long time 
beneath the alders, seeking shelter from 
the rain, and has hurried to meet him as 
she saw the outline of his figure appear 
on yonder side of the weir. 

“Trude, is it you?” he asks hurriedly, 
looking searchingly into her face. She 
is silent and clings to the rail. The foam 
is dancing before her eyes. 

“Trude,” he says, while he tries to 
catch hold of her hand, ‘I have come 
to bid you farewell for life. Are you 
going to let me go forth to a strange 
land without one word?” 

“And I have come for the peace of 
my soul,” she says, shrinking back from 











his groping hand. “Hans, I have borne 
much for your sake; I have grown older 
by half a lifetime; I am weak and ill. 
Therefore take pity on me: do not touch 
me—I do not want to return again guilt- 
laden to your brother’s house!” 

“Trude—did you come here to tor- 
ture me?” 

“Softly, Hans, softly. Let us part 
from one another with clean and honest 
hearts, and take peace and courage with 
us—for all our lives.” She stops, ex- 
hausted ; her breath comes heavily ; then 
pulling herself together with an effort, 
she continues: ‘You see, I always knew 
that you would come—long before I 
got your note to-day; and a thousand 
times over I thought out every word that 
I was going to say to you. But you must 
not unsettle me so.” 

His eyes glow through the darkness ; 
his breath comes hot; and with a laugh 
he says: 

“Don’t make a halo round us. It is 
no good—we are both accursed anyway 
—in heaven and on earth! Then let us 
at least—” 

He stops abruptly, listening. 

“Hush! I thought—I heard—there 
in the meadow !” 

He holds his breath and hearkens. 
Nothing to be heard or seen. Whatever 
it was, the storm and the darkness have 
engulfed it. 

“Come down to the river’s edge,” he 
says. “Our figures are so clearly defined 
up here.” 


HE leads the way; he follows. But 

on the slippery woodwork she loses 
her footing. He catches her in his arms 
and carries her down to the river. Un- 
resisting, she hangs upon his neck. 

“How light you have got since that 
day,” he says softly, while he lets her 
glide down—then raises her up. 

“Oh, you would hardly recognize me 
if you saw me,” she replies equally 
softly. : 

“T would give anything if only I 
could!” he says, and tries to draw away 
the shawl from about her face. A pale 
oval, two dark, round shadows in it 
where the eyes are—the darkness reveals 
no more. 

“T feel like a blind man,” he says, and 
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his trembling hand glides over her fore- 
head, down to her cheeks, as if by touch 
to distinguish the loved features. She 
resists no longer. Her head drops upon 
his shoulder. 

“How much I wanted to say to you!” 
she whispers. ‘And now I no longer 
can think of anything—not of anything 
at all.” 

He twines his arms more closely 
around her. They stand there silent and 
motionless while the storm tugs and tears 
at them, and the rain beats down upon 
their heads. 

Then from the village come the 
cracked notes of the post-horn, half 
drowned by the blast. 

“Our time is up,” he says, shivering. 
“T must go.” 

“Now—to-night ?” she stammers. 

He nods. 

“And I shall never see you again?” 

“Johannes, have pity! I cannot let 
you go. I cannot live without you!” Her 
fingers dig themselves into his shoulders. 
“You shall not—I will not let you.” 

He tries to free himself by main force. 

“You know that I must die if you 
go,” protests Trude. ‘Take me with 
you! Take me with you!” 

“Are you out of your senses?” He 
covers his face with his hands and groans 
aloud. 

“So this is what you call being out of 
one’s senses! And you are capable of— 
Ah, is this all your love for me? Is this 
all >?” 

“Don’t you think of Martin?” 

“He is your brother. That is all I 
know about him. But I know that I must 
die if I stay with him any longer. It 
makes me shudder to think of him! 
Take me with you, my husband! Take 
me with you!” 

He grasps both her wrists, and shak- 
ing her to and fro, he whispers with 
half-choked utterance: 

“And do you know besides that I am 
ruined and disgraced—an outcast, a 
drunkard, no good at all in the world? 
If you could see me, you would have a 
horror of me. Good people shun me. 
Do you think I should be good to you? 
I shall never forgive you for coming be- 
tween me and Martin—never forgive 
you for making me sin against him as I 
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have done for your sake. He will be 
between us as long as we live. I would 
insult you—I would beat you when I am 
drunk. You would find it hell at my 
gide. Well? ..... What do you say 
now ed 

She bows her head demurely, holds her 
hands and says: “Take me with you!” 
A cry of exultant joy escapes his lips. 
“Then come—but come quickly. The 
coach stops only for a quarter of an hour. 
No one will see us except Franz Maas; 
he will not betray us. In the town you 
can get clothes and then 
What does this mean?” 

The mill has awakened to life. A 
yellow light streams out into the dark- 
ness from the wide-opened door. A lan- 
tern sways across the yard—then, thrown 
to one side, flies in a gleaming curve 
through the air like a shooting-star. 


MARTIN lies in bed asleep. Sud- 
denly there is a tap at the window- 
pane. 

“Who is there?” 

“T—David !” 

“What do you want?” 

“Open the door, Master! I have 
something important to tell you.” 

Martin jumps out of bed, strikes a 
light and hurries on his clothes. A 
casual glance falls upon Trude’s empty 
bed; evidently she has dozed off in the 
sitting-room over her sewing, for it is a 
long time since she has known sound, 
healthy sleep. . 

“What is the matter?” he asks David, 
who steps into the entrance dripping like 
a drowned cat. 

“Master,” David says, blinking from 
under the peak of his cap, “it is now 
more than twenty-eight years since I first 
came to the mill,—and your late father 
already used to be good to me always.” 

“And you drag me out of bed in the 
middle of the night to tell me that?” 

“Yes, for to-night when I woke up 
and heard the rain pelting down, I sud- 
denly remembered with a start that the 
sluices of the lock were not opened. 

Perhaps the water might get 
blocked up and we could not grind to- 
morrow.” 

“Haven't I told you fellows hundreds 
of times that the sluices need only be 


opened when the ice is drifting? At 
high water it only means unnecessary 
labor.” 

“Well, I didn’t touch them,” 
served David. 

“Then what do you want?” 

“When I got to the weir I saw two 
lovers standing on the drawbridge !” 

“And that’s why—” 

“Then I thought it was a regular dis- 
grace and a crying shame and no 
longer—” 

“Tet them love each other, in the 
devil’s name!” ? 

“And I thought it my duty to tell you, 
Master, when Master Johannes and our 
lady—” 

David gets no further, for his mas- 
ter’s fingers are at his throat. Martin’s 
face becomes livid and swollen ; the veins 
on his forehead stand out; his nostrils 
quiver; white foam is at his mouth. 
Then he gives a cry like the howl of a 
jackal, and loosening his grip of David, 
with one wrench he tears the shirt at his 
throat asunder. 

A couple of deep breaths, like those of 
a choking man; then he roars aloud in 
suddenly unfettered rage: ‘‘Where are 
they? They shall account to me for this. 
They have been acting a farce! They 
have deceived me! Where are they? 
I’ll do for them! I’ll do for them, then 
and there!” 

He tears the lantern out of terrified 
David’s hands and rushes out. He dis- 
appears into the wheel-house; a second 
later he reappears. High above his 
head there gleams an ax. ‘Then he 
swings the lantern thrice in a circle and 
flings it far away from him into the 
water. He storms along in the direction 
of the weir 


ob- 


Be igre et some one coming,” whis- 
pers Trude, nestling closer to Jo- 
hannes. 

“Probably they have something to do 
at the sluices,” he whispers back. ‘Don’t 
stir, and be of good courage.” 

Nearer and nearer hastens the dark 


figure. A beastlike roaring pierces 
through the night, above the fury of the 
storm. “It is Martin,” says Johannes, 
staggering back. 


But he collects himself quickly, 

















The ax drops from Martin’s hand; he staggers; he falls—one dull splash: he has disappeared. Johannes rushes forward; 
his foot hits against the drawn-up bridge. Close before him yawns a black hole. ‘Brother, brother!” he cries. 
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clutches Trude and drags her with him 
close up to the woodwork at the weir, 
in the darkest shadow of which they 
both crouch down. 

Close to their heads the infuriated 
man races along. The ax, lifted high, 
glints in the half-light of the foam. On 
the other side of the weir he stops. 

“You keep watch at the hither sluice, 


David,” his voice thunders out in the 


direction of the mill. 
the field. I shall catch them there 

A cry of horror starts from Johannes’ 
lips. He has divined his brother’s in- 
tention. He is going to pull up the 
drawbridge and trap them on the island. 
Close behind Trude’s neck hangs the 
chain which must be pulled to make the 
bridge move back. ‘Johannes’ first 
thought is: ‘Protect the woman!” He 
tears himself out of Trude’s arms and 
springs up the slope of the river-bank 
to offer himself as a sacrifice to his 
brother’s fury. 

Trude utters a piercing shriek. Jo- 


“They must be in 


1? 


hannes in mortal danger; over there is 


the infuriated man, the ax gleaming 


bright; but behind her there is that 


chain, that iron ring. With trembling 
hands she grasps hold of it; she tugs at 
it with all her might. At the very mo- 
ment when Martin is about to climb 
upon the foot-plank, the drawbridge 
swings back. 

Johannes sees nothing of it; he only 
sees the shadow over there, and the 
gleaming ax.- A few paces farther, and 
death will descend swiftly upon him. 
Then suddenly, in the moment of direst 
distress, he thinks of his mother and 
what she once said to the enraged boy. 

“Think of Fritz!” he cries out to his 
brother. And behold! The ax drops 
from Martin’s hand; he staggers; he 
falls—one dull splash: he has disap- 
peared. Johannes rushes forward; his 
foot hits against the drawn-up bridge. 
Close before him yawns a black hole. 
“Brother, brother!” he cries in frenzied 
terror. He has no thought, no feeling 
left—only one sensation: “Save your 
brother !”’ whirls through his brain. With 
one jerk he throws off his cloak. Then 
he leaps forward. 

Trude, who is half -unconsciously 
clutching at the chain, sees a dark mass 
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shoot down the incline into the white 
waters and disappear into the foaming 
whirlpool; a second later another fol- 
lows. 

Like two shadows they fly past her. 
She turns her gaze upward toward the 
woodwork. Up there all is quiet; it is 
all empty. The storm howls ; the waters 
roar. Fainting, she sinks down at the 
river’s edge. 


NEST day the bodies of the two 
brothers were pulled out of the 
river. Side by side they were floating on 
the waters ; side by side they were buried. 
Trude was.as if. petrified with grief. 
In tearless despair she:brooded ; she re- 
fused to see any of her relations, even 
her own father. Frariz Maas alone she 
suffered near her. Faithfully he took 
charge of her, kept.strangers away from 
her threshold and attended to all for- 
malities. 

There was some rumor of:a legal in- 
vestigation to be held against the 
wretched woman, on the ground of 
David’s dark insinuations. But even 
though the statements of the old servant 
were too incomplete and confused to 
build up a lawsuit upon them, they stil! 
sufficed to brand Trude Rockhammer as 
a criminal in the eyes of the world. The 
more she shrank from all intercourse, 
the more anxiously she closed the mill to 
all strangers, the more extravagant grew 
the rumors that were spread about her. 

“The miller-witch,” people came to 
call her. The mill became the “Silent 
Mill,” as the popular voice christened it. 
The walls crumbled away; the wheels 
grew rotten ; the bright, clear stream be- 
came choked with weeds. 

And Trude herself became entirely 
isolated, for soon she would not even 
allow her one friend to approach her, 
and closed her doors to him. 

Before her own conscience she was a 
murderess. Her terrors drove her to a 
father confessor and into the arms of 
the Catholic church. She was to be seen 
crawling at the foot of a crucifix or 
kneeling at church doors, telling her 
beads and beating her head against the 
stones till it bled. 

She was expiating the great crime 
known as youth. 
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| ABRINA PELLENT was a 
| S| munition worker in a New 
_. Haven plant. In a room with 
thirty operators, eight truckers and a 
foreman, she stolidly fed her machine 
from the shell-filled hopper, regulated 
gas and air, juggled the cartridge-shells 
to get the heavy ends down and placed 
them on the revolving plates that carried 
them through the annealing gas-flame. 
She made thirty-four cents an hour. 

At noon, when the gang of women 
munition workers crowded down to the 
lunch-wagons for their ten-cent lunch 
of “two sandwiches, sliver of pie, and 
apple,” and then from the wagons to 
the recreation-room to jabber, dance, or 
flirt out of the factory windows with 
males lined up against the fence on the 
sunny side of the street, Sabrina stayed 
in the operating-room and consumed the 
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slice of bread and slab of salt-herring 
she had brought with her from Savin 
Rock. 
At the end of the day, when the plant 
belched its human horde into the 
trolley-cars, to push and jostle and 
swear for seats or hang belligerently 
to straps, Sabrina made up a flinty por- 
tion of the strident crowd. Only when 
the trolley, packed to 
suffocation with sweated- 
out munition workers, 
through the College Green 
where the well-fed, fur-coated boys of 
Yale strolled in the dusk with books 
under their arms, did Sabrina lose her 
immobility: her eyes would turn in their 
sockets; her bony hands would relax; 
her sand-red features would soften; her 
stone-gray breast would rise and fall. 
‘The College Green represented the 
verdant spot in Sabrina’s grayish life. 
For the Green often felt the care-free 
footfalls of Sabrina’s son Faire. 


AIRE PELLENT, born at Savin 
Rock, a rough suburb of New 
Haven, had been trained by Sabrina to 
be simply a thing of joy and beauty. 
Despite his poverty and lowly birth, 
Faire had never known a responsibility. 
In boyhood he had paddled and played 
along the Sound, while Sabrina had 
toiled, saving in silent savagery to put 
her beautiful, joyous boy through Yale. 
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Whatever independent impulses Faire 
had displayed, Sabrina had overruled. 
She had fixed his destiny before. his 
birth: he was to be a thing apart from 
Savin Rock, apart from her own spare 
being. 

It had taken Sabrina twenty-odd years 
to save enough to lodge Faire in Van- 
derbilt Hall among the Yale students. 

All her life Sabrina had worshiped 
from afar the young gentlemen of Yale. 
Her father, Abner Yard, had been a 
fisherman of Savin Rock. Her mother, 
Huldah, had been a clam-digger. Her 
brother Junket had been a boat-builder 
until he had run off with a circus. Later, 
Junket had written from New York City 
that he had become an animal-keeper in 
the Zodlogical Gardens there, -had never 
married but had adopted a child named 
Claribel, daughter of a circus clown. 

Sabrina had felt no interest in her 
gawky brother. Neither had she loved 
her father or mother or the man she had 
married, Nehemiah Pellent, who had 
been a sexton of Old Trinity Church in 
the College Green. Secretively, with un- 
swerving passion, Sabrina had admired 
and adored the young gentlemen of Yale. 
Stolidly she had accepted her scant dole 
of romance. Motherhood had brought 
Faire. 

Now Abner, Huldah, Nehemiah and 
Junket were dead. And Sabrina made 
cartridges in the munition works and 
slept in the old house at Savin Rock, 
while Faire, her son, lodged in Yale’s 
Vanderbilt Hall in New Haven. 

Faire was a terribly beautiful young 
animal, capable of lusty self-love... His 
creamy, red-tan cheeks were good enough 
to bite ; his curly bronze hair was silken 
enough to kiss; his soft brown eyes were 
sweet enough to drown in; his laughing 
red mouth was young enough to weep 
over ; his chin was cut with a sweep and 
a-dimple; his long, limber height was 
modified by just the right amount of 
firm flesh. His spirits were abounding, 
except when he had spells of drinking 
too much. 

Sabrina was satisfied with him. He 
was a typical young gentleman of Yale. 

The gun-maker never fed a shell to 
the mouth of her annealing machine 
without praying to her gaunt God to 
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keep Faire as he was, just a beautiful 
boy. She never swung to a car-strap in 
the midst of the sweaty munition work- 
ers without that prayer. The prayer 
sang in her like a stern psalm whenever 
she heard a woman laugh to catch the 
ear of man. 


N a frigid Saturday, when Sabrina 

Pellent left the trolley to wait for 
a car to Savin Rock, she stopped before 
the window of. Kirk’s women’s apparel 
shop on Chapel. Street. 

In Kirk’s staid. window exhibit of 
prim nightgowns and _ plain corset-covers 
a dummy figure displayed a pair of 
lilac-silk pajamas. They voiced .Kirk’s 
attempt to keep up to the times. 

To the gray-breasted Sabrina the 
pajamas blared lilac-silk, femininities 
who might some day cross the path of 
her beautiful boy. Faire often came 
down Chapel Street. Sabrina went into 
Kirk’s shop and bought the lilac-silk 
pajamas. 

As she boarded the trolley for Savin 
Rock, Sabrina’s fisted hand crushed the 
lilac trifles in the pocket of her ragged 
coat. 

The trolley went through a poorer 
portion of New Haven and crossed a 
concrete bridge. Sabrina and _ her 
brother Junket, at eight and nine years 
of age, had earned a dollar a day haul- 
ing stone in a raft of their own con- 
struction for the bridge-builders. ‘The 
trolley bumped over rough tracks to the 
stubble of the open country. 

Savin Rock was a stretch of bare 
beach, an expanse of frozen lake and a 
splotch of barren houses. An exquisite 
sunset glittered over the lake when 
Sabrina left the trolley. Her house, on 
the edge of Savin Rock, was an un- 
painted box with a plain front stoop and 
clean, bare windows. As she approached 
it, her brows came together in a scowl of 
surprise: on the stoop of Sabrina’s 
house lay a fluffy muff lined with yellow 
brocade, a pair of yellow mousquetaire 
gloves, a bronze traveling bag and a silk- 
covered object that looked like a bird 
cage. 

Brows knitting over these unwonted 
articles on her stoop, Sabrina drew her 
house-key from her pocket. 





THE CASE OF CLARIBEL 


A girl on skates came skimming 
around the bend of the sun-reddened, 
frozen lake. She made a megaphone 
of her hands and gave a silvery halloo 
when she saw Sabrina. 

Sabrina stared at the girl. She was 
lovely, tall, slim, with bright gold hair. 
She wore a mustard-colored turban fas- 
tened under her chin by a gold-braid 
strap. Her mustard-velvet coat had a 
gold-braided white-satin collar. Her 
skirt displayed a length of tapering mus- 
tard silk legs and bronze boots with 
mustard-colored lacings. Her cheeks 
were pink with the sunset and with her 
rather marvelous skating. Her eyes, am- 
ber shot with amethyst, rivaled the drop- 
ping sun. On her shoulder perched a 
purple-black raven with a mustard-chif- 
fon bow about its neck. 

“Hello, up there!” the girl called to 
Sabrina Pellent. And she stood on the 
toes of her skates to twirl giddily. 

Sabrina did not return the salutation. 
She unlocked her door, entered her 
house and locked the door behind her. 
She went to the kitchen, took the lids off 
the stove and began to make the fire. 


@ phere running footsteps clicked 


on the hard ground. There was a 
burst of girlish. laughter on Sabrina 
Pellent’s front stoop; it was echoed by 
the croak of the raven. A merry touch 
rattled the knob of Sabrina’s door. 

Sabrina lighted her fire and put the 
lids on her stove. Then she strode to 
her door and opened it a crack. 

The lovely girl in mustard-color 
pushed the unpainted door wide and 
danced into the bleak hall. “I’m Clari- 
bel,” she said in a clear, gay voice. “I’m 
the girl your brother Junket adopted.” 

Sabrina expressed neither surprise nor 
interest. 

“This is Junk,” said Claribel, intro- 
ducing her raven. ‘“He’s named after 
your brother Junket.”” Claribel stroked 
the raven, looking at Sabrina with filling 
amber eyes. “Junk has protected me 
since my foster-father died,” she ex- 
plained. 

Sabrina was silent. 

“But my foster-father said if ever 
things became too complicated for us, 
we'd better run to you,” went on Clari- 
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bel in her slight voice. ‘We've run, be- 
cause of Mr. Carnage.” Claribel paled. 
“Mr. Carnage is very rich, you know, 
and it’s hard for a fatherless girl to 
escape the very rich, even if she has 
talons to protect her. So Junk and I 
have come to live with you. I hope 
you're glad.” Claribel looked in sudden 
abashment at Sabrina. 

“T’ve heerd tell on you,” said Sabrina 
shortly. “You're thet circus clown’s 
baby thet Junket riz up. Fetch in your 
clothes. Git het up in the kitchen—an’ 
go back where you come from.” 

The raven hopped from Claribel’s 
shoulder and started down the frozen 
path. 

But Claribel, looking at Sabrina, 
laughed. ‘You’re just like your 
brother,” she decided. ‘“Junket was al- 
ways joking that way, and underneath he 
was soft as silk.” Claribel threw her 
arms about Sabrina. “I can’t go back,” 
she whispered, “because of Mr. Car- 
nage.” 

Sabrina unfastened the arms. She re- 
turned to her kitchen and put a pan of 
cold beans into the oven. 

Claribel ran out to the stoop and 
gathered up her muff and gloves and 
traveling bag. She called brightly to 
Sabrina: “I love this wild place you 
live in! I was brought up in the wilds, 
you know—in Central Park Zoo, where 
Junket tended the animals. You know, 
you look like Junket—you have his nose 
and neck.” Claribel piroueted into the 
kitchen. ‘Oh, I’m glad I had the cour- 
age to come to you!” she cried. 

Sabrina Measured a single portion of 
coffee into a tin pot, poured hot water 
into the pot and placed it on the stove. 

“IT love this house!” said Claribel, 
opening the doors of the pine kitchen- 
safe and sniffing spices and peppers. She 
pounced on a jar of blueberry jam. 
“May I have some for supper?” she 
asked. 

“Thet’s Faire’s victuals,” said Sa- 
brina sharply. “Put thet back.” 

“Who is Faire?” asked Claribel, 
breaking the paper over the jam and 
sticking a spoon into it. She fed a blue- 
berry to her raven. 

Sabrina marched across the kitchen 
and took the jar of jam from Claribel. 
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The raven, eying Sabrina, ruffled its 
purple-black feathers. 

Sabrina tied a piece of fresh paper 
over the jar. 

“Why does Faire get all the jam?” 
asked Claribel, looking into the kitchen- 
safe again. Her enthusiasm waned. 
She stroked her raven. “I’m hungry,” 
she said plaintively. “Where do you 
keep your food?” 

Without replying, Sabrina placed a 
tin plate, a pewter spoon and a black- 
handled knife and fork on the pine 
table. She took the beans and coffee 
from the stove, drew a chair to the table 
and sat down to her supper. 

The amber eyes of Claribel widened. 
“Where’s my supper?” she asked 
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The raven ruffled and croaked. 

“Hush, Junk,” said’ Claribel. Check- 
ing her tears, she dragged a chair to the 
table and got herself a‘tin plate and a 
fork. She sat down dolefully. ‘Please 
give me some beans,” she said. 

Sabrina pushed the bean-pot across 
the table. 

Submissive, Claribel helped herself 
and gave some to the raven. She ate 
daintily, with delicate turns’ of slim 


A patter of feet crossed the 


hall. 


Claribel came into 


Sabrina’s room. Claribel’s 


gold hair hung about her 


like doll’s flax. 


faintly. 

She looked 

curiously at 

Sabrina. 

“Why do you take the jam from me and 
fix beans for yourself?” she questioned. 
“Don’t you like me? Are you sorry that 
I’ve come?” She drew near the pine 
table, speaking earnestly. “I had to 
come. Mr. Carnage was after me. He 
is very rich. I had to run.” She 
touched Sabrina’s spare shoulder with 
clinging fingers. ‘‘Please give me some 
supper,” she begged. 

“Fetch yerself a chair an’ a plate,” 
said Sabrina grudgingly. ‘You kin hev 
a snack of beans.” 

Tears rose to Claribel’s eyes. 
looked out the window at the dark, 


She 


“Please let , 
me get in bed 
with you,” 
pleaded Ciar- 
ibel. ‘‘I’m 
afraid of this 
strange place. 
came be- 
cause | 
thought it 
right to run 
away from 
r 


Camps’ 


? 
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wrists and white hands. After she had 
scraped the bean-pot, she looked sweetly 
at Sabrina. “Please give me some jam,” 
she said. 

As she spoke, her amber eyes spied a 
photograph on the kitchen shelf. She 
jumped up, ran to the shelf and took the 
photograph down. ‘Who is this?” she 
cried, 

“Thet’s my son Faire,” said Sabina 
with pride. 

“He'd give me jam,” said Claribel. 
She laughed merrily. 

Sabrina got up and took the photo- 
graph away from Claribel. She then 
cleared up the supper things. 

Claribel sat by the stove. Her bright 
gold head drooped, and the color went 
from her lovely face. “I wish I hadn’t 
come,” she sighed. She huddled to the 
stove. “I’m cold. I didn’t like the sup- 
per.” She seemed to wilt. 

The raven put his head under his 
wing. 

Sabrina, having wrung out her coarse 
dishcloth, took her Bible from the 
kitchen shelf. She sat near the lamp 
and read some chapters of Isaiah. She 
then covered the fire. 

“Where is Faire?” questioned Claribel 
with a touch of timidity. ‘“Doesn’t he 
live with you?” 

“No,” said Sabrina with pride. 
picked up the lamp. 

“Are you goihg to bed?” shivered 
Claribel. She stood up, looking uncer- 
tainly at Sabrina. “Please tell me—may 
I stay with you?” she faltered. 

“Mebbe,” said Sabrina. She shut the 
door of the kitchen safe. “Mebbe you 


She 


kin go inter the munition works an’ pay 


me board.” 

The raven hopped into his cage and 
pulled down the silk covering. 

“Good night, Junk,” said Claribel, 
touching the cage. She followed Sa- 
brina up the hall stairs. 


b igen top of the house was like a barn. 


Claribel’s pearly teeth chattered. 
“Tt’s too cold!’ she shuddered. 

Sabrina put the lamp on the floor of 
the hall and opened the door of a 
sparsely furnished room. ‘‘Thet used to 
be my brother Junket’s room,” she said 
brusquely. ‘You kin sleep there.” 
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Claribel ventured to open the door of 
another room. She spun into it. “I'll 
sleep here!” she cried delightedly. “This 
is pretty!” 

“Thet’s Faire’s room,” snapped Sa- 
brina. She went into the room and led 
Claribel out. 

Subdued, Claribel crept to the room 
that had been Junket’s. 

Sabrina locked Faire’s door and put 
the key in her belt. She then entered 
her own room and unbuttoned her 
brawny body from its coarse, strong gar- 
ments. When she had put on her un- 
bleached nightgown, she blew out the 
lamp. 

The moon poured into the old house, 
filling the old place with its frigid 
magic. 

Claribel’s slight voice came across the 
hall: “I can’t sleep in this queer place. 
Please light the lamp.” 

Sabrina did not reply. 

A patter of feet crossed the hall. 
Claribel came into Sabrina’s room. 
Claribel’s gold hair hung about her like 
doll’s flax. Her face, in the misty, lunar 
light, was like a waxen flower. She wore 
pale blue silk pajamas. 

Sabrina sat upright. 

“Please let me get in bed with you,” 
pleaded Claribel. “I’m afraid in this 
strange place. I came, because I thought 
it right to run away from Mr. Carnage. 
But I’m frightened! Let me get in bed 
with you.” 

Claribel came to Sabrina’s bed. She 
turned back the covers and snuggled 
into the bed. ‘Don’t be cross with me,” 
she begged, pulling the patchwork quilt 
to her chin. “I’ve never had people 
cross with me. I'll do whatever you 
want if you'll only let me stay. I'll 
work in the munition place and give you 
every cent I make.” Her gold head 
nested in the flat pillow. 

Sabrina lay down. 

“Does your son Faire ever come to see 
you?” Claribel sleepily questioned. She 
crept closer to Sabrina, warming herself 
with Sabrina’s body. Soon she closed her 
amber eyes and went to sleep. 

Sabrina Pellent lay rigid beside the 
slight bundle of silk and loveliness. Be- 
low, the raven croaked faintly in its 
dreams. 
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T happened that Faire came out to see 
his mother the next day, Sunday. Sa- 
brina was in the kitchen making an 
apple-cake to send to him. Claribel and 
her raven were on the ice. 

In the rainbow sunshine Claribel 
looked like a sprite as she skated ; Junk, 
atop her shoulder, added to the impres- 
sion of an apparition. Faire Pellent 
raced out over the ice to see if the 
sprite were real. When he found him- 
self face to face with the lovely girl, he 
pulled off his hat and laughed. 

“T couldn’t keep from jumping,” he 
apologized. ‘‘You’re such a surprise. 
My, you can skate!” 

“Are you the boy who eats the blue- 
berry jam?” asked Claribel, darting off 
to sweep a wide circle. She dipped like 
a gull and executed a fanciful dance on 
the ice. 

Faire Pellent was enchanted. “I could 
watch you all day!” he cried... “Dance 
some more!” 

“T can do more than dance,” rejoiced 
Claribel. She rose on the toes of her 
skates and cut capers. 

Faire applauded her. ‘Who are 
you?” he cried impetuously. He looked 
at her bright gold hair. “What are you 
doing out here at Savin Rock?” 

“Living with your mother,” answered 
Claribel. 

“What?” said Faire. 

“T’m Claribel,” she explained, circling 
around him on her skates. “I’m the girl 
your mother’s brother adopted.” 

“Oh,” said Faire breathlessly. He 
looked at her amber eyes. “I’ve heard 
of you.” 

Claribel twirled on the heels of her 
skates. ‘I came because of Mr. Car- 
nage,” she confided. 

Faire looked at her whirling feet. 
“Who is Mr. Carnage?” 

“He’s a very rich man,” said Claribel 
with a bit of solemnity. She stood still 
on her skates and gazed along the Sound. 
“To-morrow,” she told Faire, “‘you’re 
mother says I must go to work in the 
munition place.” 


, 


AIRE PELLENT folded his arms to 
check his excitement. ‘‘This is all 
new to me!” he declared. He looked at 
the bright gold hair again. “You did 
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right to come to us,” he said decisively. 
“But you’re not going to work in any 
munition plant.” 

Claribel grew serious. “I must,” she 
said. ‘I must pay your mother board.” 

He looked at her flower-face. ‘The 
idea!’ he laughed. ‘‘You—making car- 
tridges! Ill talk to Mother about it.” 
He caught her hand. “So you’re Uncle 
Junket’s Claribel,” he said with a quick 
breath. “I’d heard of you. But I didn’t 
know you were—you!” Color boomed 
up under the creamy red-tan of his 
cheeks. He dropped her hand and 
looked at the raven. He laughed im- 
moderately. “Why the melancholy ex- 
tract from Poe?” he asked, quizzing. 
He pulled the raven’s tail. 

“Don’t laugh at Junk,” Claribel said 
quickly. “If you’d been brought up in 
a Zoo, you’d know that birds and ani- 
mals sometimes have more heart than 
people.” 

Faire’s laughter increased. “You are 
a curiosity!’ he said merrily. “A zoo 
girl!” He looked with dizzy hilarity at 
her glinting hair. “I suppose you're 
familiar with boa constrictors and sing- 
ing lizards and pink-eyed gazukas and 
black-demon spider-monkeys ?” 

“T don’t know anything about black- 
demon spider-monkeys,” said Claribel, 
blushing at his joke. 

“They’re double-jointed in all their 
limbs,” said Faire, teasing. ‘They have 
big yellow eyes with purple centers, 
which make the Indian children cry in 
their sleep.” 

“You're silly,” said Claribel, stroking 
the raven. 

But Faire went on giddily, looking at 
her hand: “And I suppose you’ve 
chummed with the bronze-crested Chud- 
dar-Chuddar from the forests of Om- 
gunga on the Rio Negro?” 

“No,” said Claribel, disconcerted. 

“What!” exclaimed Faire with mock 
incredulity, touching her hand. “Brought 
up in a zoo and not acquainted with that 
tall, long-legged bird which spends the 
day stealing eggs and food from the 
wild birds of the forests of Omgunga?” 

“VYou’re like the Chuddar-Chuddar,” 
commented Claribel, eyes lifting. ‘You 
eat jam out of your wild mother’s cup- 
board.” 
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Faire flushed. Then he bowed. “A 
good crack,” he said. 


ABRINA, who had put her apple- 
cake into the oven, came out to sweep 
the stoop. 

Faire raced over to the old house. 
“What’s. all this about, Mother?” he 
asked urgently. He seized Sabrina’s 
arm. ‘When did she come? When did 
the girl come? Why didn’t you let me 
know? Is she going to live with you? 
You’re not thinking of letting her go 
into the Works?” He put the questiens 
almost in one breath, adding: ‘Mother, 
she’s—a fairy!” 

“She’s thet clown’s baby my brother 
Junket riz up,” said Sabrina, picking a 
thread from Faire’s coat-sleeve. ‘‘Mebbe 
I’ll low her to stay ef she gits gun- 
work an’ pays me board.” 

“That girl in one of those vile-smell- 
ing operating rooms?” said Faire indig- 
nantly, looking at Claribel on the Sound. 

“T cain’t take her in fer nothin’,” said 
Sabrina. She folded her hands on her 
broom. 

“That girl, rising at five o’clock, rid- 
ing on those packed trolley-cars, getting 
a filthy operation-ticket. and going to 
work at a-hopper filled by a trucker!” 
ejaculated Faire. He dug his hands 
into his pockets. “Not if I know it, 
Mother !” 

“Then she kin go back where she 
come from,” said Sabrina. 

“She had the right to come to us,” 
said Faire with a rush. “She was Uncle 
Junket’s baby. If we don’t do for 
her, who will?” He took -his hands 
from his pockets. “A girl like that 
alone in New York! Good Lord, we 
should have gone after her and brought 
her here!” He caught his mother’s 
hand. “Let her putter around the 
house,” he said eagerly. ‘Make her like 
it here. I’ll come out oftener, Mother. 
How about renting a piano?”’ He looked 
at Claribel out on the ice. 

“T cain’t take her in fer nothin’,” re- 
peated Sabrina dryly. 

Color rushed up to Faire’s temples. 
“Then I’ll quit my course and take care 
of you and of her!” he cried impul- 
sively. “I’ll make guns myself!” 

Sabrina was silent. 


AIRE settled his hat with both 

hands. “I know a man of conse- 
quence in the munition works,” he said 
rapidly. “I’ll see what he has to offer 
me. I'll go to his house now and talk 
it over.” He started away. 

“Son !? said Sabrina. 

Faire stopped. 

“You ketch thet car back to Yale an’ 
stay there,” ordered Sabrina. 

“Am I a kid, to be bossed about?” 
fired up Faire. 

Sabrina did not reply. 

Faire came back to the stoop. ‘See 
here, Mother,” he said good-temperedly, 
“be reasonable. If you and the girl 
need somebody to take care of you, why, 
I’m the man to do it. We can’t let the 
girl go back to New York. Neither can 
we let her work with the foreigners in 
the munition plant. I’ve got to step in 
and shoulder the burden. There’s noth- 
ing else to do. You see that, dont you, 
Mother ?” 

“T saved twenty-odd year to git you 
into Yale,” said Sabrina tightly. 

“So you did,” agreed Faire, throwing 
an arm about her. ‘“You’ve done every- 
thing in the world for me, Mother. But 
if I can’t finish my course, I can’t. We 
must make the best of it.” He looked at 
Claribel on the Sound. “It’s my job to 
take care of you now, Mother—and to 
take care of that girl.” 

He took his arm from his mother’s 
waist. “I hear the car coming,” he said. 
He ran down the frozen path. “I'll be 
back for supper,” he called, over his 
shoulder. ‘Kill a chicken, Mother.” 
He swung onto the trolley-car for New 
Haven. 

Sabrina finished sweeping the stoop. 
Then she went in and turned the spicy 
apple-cake in the oven. She fried some 
doughnuts and killed a chicken. She 
laid the table for three. She was open- 
ing a jar of blueberry jam when Claribel 
came in. 

Claribel was roseate from her skating. 
She danced about the kitchen. ‘“Aren’t 
we glad the jam-boy has come!” she 
gleefully cogitated. 

Sabrina held the jar against her stone- 
gray breast. Her eyes turned in their 
sockets. 

Drawing close, Claribel innocently re- 
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turnea Sabrina’s look. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” she asked. 

Sabrina was silent. 

“You don’t like me,” said Claribel, 
shrinking. “If you say so, Ill go to- 
morrow.” 

Sabrina turned the jam into a glass 
dish. 

Claribel made a contrite gesture. 
“T’m sorry,” she stammered, stroking the 
raven. “I like it here so much. It 
seems like getting home. Junket told 
me stories of the Sound—how you and 
he hauled stones for the bridge and dug 
clams and fished and made boats! I 
thought I’d be your daughter. But 
there isn’t room for me. I'll go back, 
and Junk will help me fight the fight 
there. I’m sorry if I’ve made you any 
trouble.” Claribel went out to the hall 
and sat on the stairs in the cold with 
her gold head on her knees. The raven 
moped on the step below her. 

Sabrina baked the chicken and pre- 
pared mashed potatoes. 


AIRE came home on the six o’clock 

car. He burst into the house like a 
cyclone. The hall was dark, and he did 
not see Claribel and the raven on the 
stairs. He strode to the kitchen and 
seized his mother’s arm. “I go to work 
to-morrow in the gun-barrel shop, at a 
hundred and thirty-five a month!” he 
announced. He was elated, flushed. 
“You'll stay home, as you should, 
Mother. And‘the girl will stay with 
you. I'll live out here at Savin Rock.” 
He kissed his mother on the cheek and 
looked about. 

“Where is she?” he questioned. 

The raven croaked in the hall. 

Faire caught up the lamp and held it 
over his head. When he saw Claribel 
on the hall stairs, he laughed. ‘What 
are you doing out there?” he protested. 
“Tt’s cold! Come in here!” 

The raven hopped to the kitchen. 

“Thank you,” said Claribel with a 
hint of dignity. “I think I’d better stay 
in the hall.” 

Holding the lamp, Faire approached 
her. “Why do you think you'd better 
stay in the hall?” he asked, amused. 
Then, with a rush: “Did you hear what 
I told my mother?” 
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“Mother,” he cried ardently, as they entered the 
rattle for her and a bow of blue ribbon and a bit 
he added in a dropping 


Ves.” 
young in the lamplight. 
tions!” 

“Will you be skating on the ice every 
evening when I come home?” asked 
Faire with a catch in his voice. 

Blushes overcame Claribel’s pallor 
from the dead coldness of the hall. 
“I’m going back to New York to-mor- 
row,” she said. 

Faire almost 


Claribel stood up, lovely and 
“Congratula- 


dropped the lamp. 
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kitchen, “talk to Uncle Junket’s clown-baby! She’s fractious. Find a 


Tell her we want her to stay with us always, Mother,” 


voice. “This is her home.” 

“What?” he rapped out. 

She caught the lamp to steady it. “Be 
careful,” she said, flower-face rosy. 
“You'll set the house on fire.” 

“My heart’s on fire—what’s the dif- 
ference? recklessly murmured Faire. 
“Come where it’s warm,” he ordered 
Claribel, towing her along the hall. 

“Mother,” he cried ardently as they 
entered the kitchen, “talk to Uncle 
Junket’s clown-baby! She’s fractious. 
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Find a rattle for her 
and a bow of blue 
ribbon and a bit of 
sugar.” He set down 
the lamp so recklessly 
that it flared. ‘Tell 
her we want. her to 
stay with us always, 
Mother,” he added in 
a dropping voice. 
“This is her home.” 
Sabrina was silent. 


FAIRE gave his 
mother a hot look. 

“Your mother has 
told me all that,”’ cried 
Claribel quickly. ‘She 
has been sweet to me. 
But I must go.” Her 
slight finger sum- 
moned the raven to her 
shoulder. She looked 
out of the window at 
the dark. 

Faire paled. He 
strode over to her. 
“You belong to us,” he 
said in a low, almost 
rough voice. ‘Uncle 
Junket adopted you. 
That makes you a sort 
of relative of ours. As 
your relative, I forbid 
you to go.” Color re- 
turned to his handsome 
face. He laughed. 
“There!” he said, pull- 
ing the raven’s tail. 
“You’re caught—you 
and Poe.” 

Claribel flashed up 
to radiance, like a 
storm-crushed flower 
revived by the sun. She 
courtesied to Faire, so low that her gold 
head touched the linoleum-covered floor 
of the old house. 

Sabrina put the supper on the table. 

Faire pulled out a chair for Claribel. 
He gave her the white meat of the 
chicken. He gave her a delicate fleck 
of potato, a doughnut and a piece of 
apple-cake. He. gave her a saucer of 
blueberry jam. 

The amethyst came out in Claribel’s 
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eyes, and the pink of her cheeks glowed 
like the inner lining of a shell. She 
put the raven through some tricks to 
make Faire laugh. With childish zeal 
she strove to make Sabrina join in the 
frolic. 

“The moon’s coming up,” Faire said 
eagerly as the lamplight was strength- 
ened by cooler radiance. “I stopped by 
the Hall for my skates. Will you try 
the ice with me—clown’s baby ?” 

Claribel, laughing and_ blushing, 
jumped up for her skates. 

“You wont be. lonely, will you, 
Mother?” said Faire. He got Clari- 
bel’s skates for her. And when the gold 
chin-strap of her turban was hard to 
button, he fastened it. 

Faire and Claribel ran out to skate in 
the moonlight. 

The raven stayed behind and went to 
sleep in his cage. 

Sabrina washed the dishes. She took 
her Bible from the kitchen shelf and sat 
near the lamp. She read in the book of 
Jeremiah. 


A* automobile horn sounded in front 


of her house. Sabrina looked from 
the window. A man stepped from the 
automobile and knocked on Sabrina’s 
door. Sabrina arose. She opened her 
door a crack. 

“Are you Mrs. 
asked the automobilist. 
voice. ; 

Sabrina was silent. 

“IT am Mr. Carnage—from New York 
City,” said the man. 

The raven came hopping from its cage 
in the kitchen. 

“Hel-lo, Junk!” Mr. Carnage pleas- 
antly jeered. He shook a playful finger 
at the raven. “Your presence gratifies 
me. It establishes the fact of another 
presence. How are you, Junk?” Mr. 
Carnage extravagantly wagged his 
finger. 

The raven ruffled his feathers. 

“T believe you are entertaining a little 
friend of mine,” Mr. Carnage said 
civilly to Sabrina. “I’ll make it worth 
your while, Mrs. Pellent, to render the 
entertainment—er—unbearable.” His 
hand, adorned with a ring, slid into his 
pocket. 


Sabrina Pellent?” 
He had a rich 
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Sabrina showed no emotion. 

Mr. Carnage looked at the bleak, cold 
hall of the old house in Savin Rock. 
He smiled. ‘Even as good a little girl 
as Claribel wont tell her beads long in 
this cell!” he jested. He drew out a 
roll of money. 

Caribel’s raven unfolded its purple- 
black wings and flew at Mr. Carnage. 
It attacked his fleshy cheeks. 

Mr. Carnage beat off the bird. The 
raven repeated its attack, as if ravenous 
for Mr. Carnage’s flesh. Mr. Carnage 
fought the raven. To save his face, he 
was forced to get the bird by the neck 
and wring it. 

He threw the dead raven into the 
hall. “Damn that fowl!” he muttered 
with a laugh of disgust. “I’ve always 
hated it.” The way he mopped his 
brow betrayed that Mr. Carnage had 
been drinking. ‘Let’s get through our 
business, Mrs. Pellent,’” he added 
huskily. 

Sabrina shut and locked her door. 
Outside, Mr. Carnage swore. Sabrina 
put the broken-necked raven into its 
cage. 

Mr. Carnage left the stoop and re- 
turned to his automobile. He went off, 
hooting the horn. 

Sabrina opened her Bible and read in 
the book of Lamentations. 


AIRE and Claribel came in an hour 

later. They were both radiant. 
Faire took off Claribel’s turban and 
built up the fire. 

Sabrina marked the book of Ezekiel. 
“Thet man was here,” she said to Clari- 
bel, “—thet Mr. Carnage.” 

Claribel rose with a slight cry. 

“He come here to offer me money,” 
said Sabrina sternly. “Your bird bit him. 
He killed your bird.” Sabrina put her 
Bible on the shelf. 

Claribel ran to the cage and pulled up 
the silk cover. She touched the dead 
raven. “Oh, Junk!” she whispered. 

Faire crossed the kitchen and pulled 
the silk cover down over the cage. He 
took Claribel’s hand. “Don’t look that 
way—so frightened and apprehensive!” 
he said. “You have us, Claribel. We'll 
take care of you. If this Mr. Carnage 
you're afraid of comes here again, I'll 











deal with him.” He covered her hand 
with both of his. 

The amber eyes, deepening to purple, 
clung to him. 

Faire’s shoulders straightened. He 
patted Claribel’s hand and half laughed. 
“If you are warm enough, go to bed 
now and forget it in your dreams,” he 
told her. He lighted a lamp and gave 
it to Claribel. ‘Are. you still afraid?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

“No,” breathed Claribel with the 
same low utterance. Like one at home, 
the lamp in her hand, she went up. the 
stairs. 

Faire watched her. 

She opened the door of the room that 
had been Junket Yard’s. 

“Take my room,” called Faire. ‘It’s 
more comfortable. I’ll sleep in Uncle 
Junket’s.” 

Claribel looked down the stairs and 
shook her gold head. Lovely face sud- 
denly luminous, she obeyed Faire and 
crossed the hall to his room. 


AIRE turned in ecstasy to his 
mother. He seized her by the arm. 
“T’m in love with that girl!” he rhapso- 


dized. “I’m in love!” 

Sabrina’s sand-red features turned 
ashen. “Thet. girl wears silk at night,” 
she said. 


“I’m in love!” said Faire, letting go 
of his mother. 


He gripped her arm again. “I want 


to work. for her,” he said inarticulately. 
“We'll live at Savin Rock, till I can 
give her a fine house—a house and a 
car and luxuries.” 


He lifted his hands. 





indications of ‘his later career. 


THE CASE OF CLARIBEL 


' morning, call me early. 


———) 


YOUNG GENIUS 


IR HERBERT TREE declares that early in life his brother Max gave clear 
“At the age of eight,” says Sir Herbert, “there 





“Have I known 
her only a day?” he raptly asked him- 


He paced the room. 


self. He laughed. “A day is enough!” 
He sobered. “I want to protect her.” 
He halted. “I’m going to marry her. 


She’s so beautiful! I—want her.” He 
looked toward the stairs. 
He confronted his mother. “I go to 


work to-morrow in the gun-barrel shop,” 
he marveled. “I’ll become foreman. 


And I'll go high—and_ higher—for 
Claribel.” He moved toward the 
stairs. “I must get to bed. In the 


I—must get to 
work.” 

Blood burned the ash from Sabrina’s 
features. ‘‘You git back to Yale!’’ she 
wailed. 

Faire did not listen to her. 

Sabrina stood up—muscular, power- 
ful, protective. “I’m the gun-maker,” 
she said stolidly. 

Faire came back and kissed her cheek. 
“Not any more, Mother,” he gently éx- 
ulted. Easily he forced her down to 
her chair and folded her hands on her 
knees. “In the morning, call me early,” 
he repeated, going to the hall. 

Hushing his footsteps,—careful of 
waking Claribel,—he ran upstairs to the 
room he had not slept in before. 


ABRINA sat impassive. When the 

house was quiet, she rose and took the 
lilac-silk pajamas she had bought in 
Kirk’s shop from the pocket of her 
ragged coat. 

She blew out the lamp and sat down. 
In the dark, she sternly cuddled the 
silken trifles to her stone-gray breast. 


was a party in honor of Max’s birthday. In the evening I found him much the worse 


for an unrestrained combination of chocolates and champagne cup. 


‘Come, come, 


Max,’ said I, ‘you’d better be getting to bed. You’ve had a bit too much, you know.’ 


“Max looked at me severely. 
‘when we are conscious that they are not?’ 


“T knew then that Max was going to be a literary man.” 


‘How can one be intoxicated,’ he wanted to know, 
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fr HAT I'd like to know,” said 
W/ Mrs. Hovey eagerly, “is how 
Jim’s wife’ll take it!” 

“Oh!” breathed Mrs. Horton pity- 
ingly, “—but can’t it be kept from her? 
Surely, she don’t have to know! And 
who'd tell her?” 

“I'd not thank anybody for keeping 
a thing like that from me!’’ observed 
a sharp little woman, with a twitch of 
her elbows, as she put on her hat before 
the mirror. 

“Well, I’d better not thank anybody 
for telling me!” retorted Mrs. Burkett, 
reaching across the bed for her hat. 

“You can’t keep a thing like that,” 
said a stout matron in the corner. 

The Missionary Society had finished 
its meeting. With a harmonious sense of 
boredom and edification, it had listened 
to a program on “The Needs of Our 
Work in India,” principally read from 
leaflets supplied by the Board; “tea” 
had been served—no stingy, perfunctory 
“refreshments” such as the town ladies 
had, but a lavish country supper with 
three kinds of pickles and four kinds of 
cake; and now in the beginning of the 
long summer twilight, the last of the 
members to depart were lingering over 
their wraps in their hostess’ bedroom be- 
fore driving home.’ 

“T don’t see no excuse for Jim 
Sprague,” declared Mrs. Burkett, 
plumping herself down on the bed for 
greater ease of discussion. “A man 
that’s got a wife—as good a woman as 
there is anywheres around—and all them 
children. An’ Lew’s wife! Well, I 




















don’t want to say nothin’ more against 
her, but I’ve heard often enough she aint 
more’n half right, anyhow!” 

“Oh, she’s all right that way!” said 
the sharp woman at the glass, turning 
away. ‘She’s sane enough—only silly.” 

“The best thing you can say about 
folks that acts that way,” said the stout 
matron severely, “is that they aint sane.” 

“Why, she entertained the Missionary 
Society in Amaryllis two years ago!” 
Mrs. Burkett interposed. ‘She done real 
well, too—served ’em a first-rate supper. 
The ladies was kinda takin’ her up then, 
encouragin’ her all they could.” 

“In Amaryllis,” sneered the sharp 
woman at the mirror, “there’s lots of 
“em that don’t need to criticise anybody 
else!” 

“There are everywhere!” sighed Mrs. 
Horton. 


™ ELL, Lew always was sorta the 

family fool,” said Mrs. Hovey, 
“an’ when he married that Minnie 
Kemp, everyone said he’d got a woman 
as foolish as he was. Just Lew’s luck, 
you know! The other boys has always 
had to help him out o’ messes he'd git 
into. Jus’ slack—no gumption ner judg- 
ment. Why, Jim’s lent him money lots 
o’ times that Lew wouldn’t have no idea 
how to pay.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Horton, “that 
makes it worse! To take advantage— 
I don’t understand Jim Sprague! He 
seems kind-hearted—he 7s kind-hearted. 
And that dry, funny way of his! I dike 
Jim Sprague.” 
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The admission was felt to be dis- 
tinctly ill-timed. The women all looked 
rather shocked. They knew that Mrs. 
Horton required some indulgence; but 
then she gave so much that no one ever 
“held anything against her.” 

“Well,” resumed Mrs. Hovey, “I 
guess this business has been goin’ on 
some time. I guess I got pretty near 
the whole thing just about the way it 
happened. Why, three months ago 
Johnnie Lucas seen—”’ 

She told the story greedily, emphasiz- 
ing it with nods and thrusts of her for- 
ward-bent head, her gleaming eyes 
traveling from face to face. 

The women listened—the hostess with 
looks of perfunctory horror, thinking 
more of her own accomplished social 
triumph—the sharp woman with a curl- 
ing lip and ejaculations of disgust. The 
stout woman kept her eyes upon the 
pillow-sham and folded her lips tight 
together.. Mrs. Burkett and Mrs. Hor- 
ton looked steadily at the speaker. In 
Mrs. Burkett’s bright, dark eyes shone 
a measuring look ; her mouth was half- 
ashamed, half-smiling. Mrs. Horton’s 
eyebrows took an angle of shocked pity 
and pain. 

But young Mrs. Cory crimsoned and 
went out of the room, looking very tall 
and: stately with her handsome head held 
high. 

“T know it was rude to you,” she 
apologized to the hostess afterward, 
“but I just can’t bear that Hovey wo- 
man! I don’t see how people can listen 
to ‘such things.” 

Mrs. Horton was the first to com- 
ment on the complete tale. 

“Oh, I hope his wife never knows it! 
It’s done, and he’ll not do it again, and 
the best thing is just to drop it.” 

“Well, 7 hope she divorces him!” ex- 
claimed the sharp woman. “I aint get 
any use for—”’ : 

“Divorce?” interrupted Mrs. Burkett. 
“What good would a divorce do her— 
with all them childern to look after. 
And Jim’s a good provider—you got to 
say that for him.” 

“Way I look at it,” said the matron 
behind the bed, coming out to emphasize 
her point, “what’s the use of. us a- 
workin’ and a-sacrificin’ like we do, to 
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save the heathen—an’ then have things 
like this a-happenin’ right here in our 
midst !” 

“Why, it looks to me,” the stout lady 
said, “‘we’re responsible for things right 
here just as much as we are for the 
heathen. Mebbe more! And what’s to 
prevent them that’s inclined to act that 
way from doin’ it, if afterward folks 
lets on like it’s all right? Mis’ Sprague 
nor nobody hadn’t ought to treat wrong 
as if it was right—’cause it aint. We 
got to remember our duty to society.” 

“Well, I dunno,” Mrs. Burkett re- 
joined. ‘Mis’ Sprague always done 
what she could. She aint joined the 
Mish’nary Society, an’ she don’t hardly 
ever git out to church; but then she 
can’t with all that raft o’ kids. She’s 
done real well by ’em, though—gets ’em 
all off to Sunday school every Sunday. 
And Jim encourages ’em goin’ too.” 

“She’s an awful nice woman,” said 
the hostess, “and an awful nice neigh- 
bor.” 

“Oh, Mary’s good!” breathed Mrs. 
Horton. ‘And she’s—fond of Jim!” 


1? 


RS. BURKETT held the reins as 
the old gray horse sauntered along 
in the long shadow the willow-hedge 
threw across the country road. Mrs. 
Horton sat beside her, talking earnestly. 
“It’s just as I said,’ Mrs. Burkett 
insisted. “There aint no sense in 
talkin’ about a divorce. How’d Mis’ 
Sprague git a livin’ fer all them young 
ones, I’d like to know? She’s got her 
hands full takin’ care of ’em—more’n 
full, I should say! Jim’s got to support 
em. It’s all right for Mrs. Palmer to 
talk about it bein’ her duty—” 

“T don’t believe it’s Mrs. Sprague’s 
duty to get a divorce!” Mrs. Horton 
interposed. “I don’t believe it’s her duty 
or anyone’s to be unforgiving!” 

“Well, I dunno,” Mrs. Burkett de- 
murred. ‘“Wouldn’t you have her make 
no fuss at all?” 

Mrs. Horton did not exactly answer. 

“You see,” she said slowly, “she— 
cares for Jim.” 

Mrs. Burkett remained silent. 

“What are we turning down here 
for?” asked Mrs. Horton presently as 
Mrs. Burkett turned off the main road. 
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“Is it true?” “Is what true?” She told him in a phrase as gaunt and unimaginative as her life—as stark and merci- 
less as her pain. Sprague turned his head away. ‘‘ Who’s been tellin’ you that damn’ stuff?” he muttered. 
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“T got to stop at Sprague’s for a case 
o’ currants. Mis’ Sprague sent word to 
school by the childern I could git ’em 
to-day. .... Say, I hope none of these 
stories does git around to her—not right 
off, anyhow.” 

The eyes of the two women met with 
a quick flicker of question, answer and 
comment, all merging in compassionate 
understanding. 

“She’s good and strong,” pursued 
Mrs. Burkett, “but this aint no time— 
she’s got seven a’ready; an’ that little 
Tommy aint but two years old.” 

They drove into Jim Sprague’s well- 
kept yard, and Mrs. Sprague came out 
to meet them. She was a tall, thin, 
vigorous -woman, healthily sunburned 
and freckled. All her forty years of 
strenuous toil showed in her figure and 
her lined face—a pleasant, ordinary 
face, long and rather narrow. There 
was something wholesome about her— 
the mark of toilsome but congenial 
intimacy with outdoor weather—and 
something primitive and infinitely law- 
abiding. % 

Eagerly hospitable, she urged her 
visitors to “hitch-up and come in,” but 
they protested the lateness of the hour. 

“Jim aint in yet,” said Mrs. Sprague, 
glancing at the sun. “Johnnie’ll get the 
currants.” 

Johnnie promptly obeyed, staggering 
under the weight of the case, a burden 
for his sturdy ten years. The mother 
helped him adjust it in the back of the 
buggy with her large, tanned, roughened 
hands. The two-year-old and the five- 
year-old stood on stout legs with feet 
wide apart, watching in the background. 

Mrs. Horton and Mrs. Burkett fell 
silent when the Sprague farm lay be- 
hind. At length, her eyes on the reins, 
Mrs. Burkett said meditatively : 

“Wonder how she will take it?” 


? 


WEEK later Mrs. Hovey drove 

out of the Sprague yard, her cyn- 
ical, eager, malicious little face half 
satisfied and half baffled. A mile up the 
road she passed Jim Sprague rapidly 
returning from town, in haste to be at 
his interrupted work. Mrs. Hovey 
leaned around the supports of her side- 
bar buggy and stared after the retreating 
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top of Jim’s buggy, whirling swiftly 
homeward behind his clean-stepping 
black horse. In her thin, parted lips, 
and gleaming, ravenous eyes, worked a 
torture of curiosity to know what wel- 
come awaited him. 

Meanwhile Mary Sprague went on 
working: she picked up the baby and 
comforted him when he fell; she put 
the older children to picking gooseber- 
ries; she remembered to take the bread 
out of the oven; she sat down to the 
mending; and the first momentum of 
habit and necessity spent, her ceaselessly 
busy hands fell lax in her lap. 

She did not know how to suffer— 
purposelessly, atrociously—like this. She 
had never been ailing, gently despising 
women who had headaches or backaches 
every other day. And she was silent by 
nature. She had no habit of outcry or 
complaint. The safety-valve—if it be 
that—of tears was denied her. 

She could not bend under the agonies 
that assailed her. There was no sur- 
prise. She had no incredulity left. 
The narrative, elaborated in the hope 
of making her set face change, had 
borne a certain stamp of truth. Know- 
ing Jim, she knew. 

She had never read a story touching 
on marital infidelity or seen a play of 
that kind. She would have felt morally 
soiled if she had. She grew up in one 
of those puritanic sects which make bar- 
ren lives more barren in the name of 
religion, and she preserved inviolate the 
fierce modesty of isolated natures living 
intimately with primitive facts. 

Shame and outrage stifled the hurt of 
trampled love. Yet she did not think of 
the tie between herself and Jim as love. 
Love was something for “the young 
folks” to giggle over. Her bond and 
his was duty, habit, right, responsibility, 
respectability—in short, marriage. Di- 
vorce did not occur to her; in her mind, 
it set an equal stigma upon all it touched. 
Her irresponsible sister-in-law hardly 
concerned her. ‘He knows she aint 
right!” her thought cried with an easier 
contempt and indignation. Simply, she 
felt her marriage unbreakable—and de- 
filed. He had befouled his name and 
hers, violated the sanctities of their 
lives, put upon her the supreme insult. 
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Had she not kept the bond? Had 
she not given herself unstintedly to all 
his large demand! All her life had 
been wifehood—that wifehood whose 
most intimate need he had betrayed. 
She had no words. The wordlessness 
magnified her wrong—put passion in 
the place of speech. 


HE  clean-stepping black horse 
whirled into the yard. Mrs. Sprague 
rose. Her limbs were numb. Her 
hands, as she grasped the back of a 
chair to steady herself, were stiff and 
cold. Voices of the children outside— 
her disgraced children—hailing their 
father’s return, knotted her forehead. 
They must not come in with him. He 
would pass through this room to the 
bedroom to put on his working clothes. 
Jim Sprague crossed the kitchen 
noisily and entered tre room where his 
wife stood. Like her, a “born worker,” 


he was tall, muscular and hardy. Ex- 
cept for a bit of forehead close to his 
thick dark-brown hair, his face was 
weathered to a uniform sunburned red. 
The strong chin and full lower cheeks 


were rather lightened than darkened by 
a stubble of unshaven beard. Their 
joint life had told more heavily on the 
wife ; he looked five years the younger, 
although slightly her elder. 

He glanced at her. It struck him 
that she looked queer; but he was 
neither observant nor analytic. He was 
halfway to the bedroom door when her 
voice stopped him. 

“Wait!” she said. 

She crossed to the door by which he 
had come in, closed it and stood against 
it, holding it so that the children could 
not enter. It had no key. 

She faced him; and her voice to his 
dull ear did not sound different, how- 
ever startling the words. 

“Ts this true—’bout you an’ Minnie?” 

He changed neither attitude nor ex- 
pression and continued to look at her; 
but she did not miss the second when 
his features set into a mask and a cur- 
tain drew behind his eyes. 

“What you talkin’ about?’ he de- 
manded harshly. 

“Ts it true?” 

“Ts what true?” 
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She told him in a phrase as gaunt and 
unimaginative as her life—as stark and 
merciless as her pain. 


GPRACUE turned his head away— 
and all his sun-reddened face dark- 
ened with a blush. Genuinely he was 
shocked at such words on his wife’s lips. 
Also they told him unmistakably that 
she knew. Without answer on his part, 
or assertion on hers, the question of fact 
and the knowledge of it was settled be- 
tween them. 

“Who’s been tellin’ you that damn’ 
stuff?” he muttered. 

“Does Lew know ?” 

Again a question of fact and knowl- 
edge settled itself without words. 

“Well, if he aint makin’ no fuss about 
it, why’ve you got to?” the man snarled 
roughly. 

“Ts that why you lent ’em money to 
move back to Illinois?” 

Once more the wanton repulsiveness 
of her dragging the buried body of the 
thing to light struck him. It was as if 
she had put carrion on the table between 
them. He regretted the fact—deeply 
he regretted her knowledge of it; but 
his disgust spoke: 

“They’re gone, aint they? What’s 
the use of talkin’? What good does it 
do to jaw about it? Can’t you keep 
still!” 

She opened her lips to speak; her 
eyes, which had held him steadily, looked 
past him into space. A moment she 
stood so; then she closed her lips. 

In that instant Jim Sprague reflected 
that he was faring better than he could 
have hoped. Some women would be 
crying and slobbering all over the place, 
worrying a fellow to death. Mary had 
sense. She was going to take it all 
right. 

She opened the door behind her and 
went out of the room. 


OTHING $s sensational happened. 

No sudden scandal enlivened the 
neighborhood. The Sprague tragedy 
spread itself over twenty outwardly 
tranquil years. Springs and summers 
brought their fierce labors, their nerve- 
racking race with the hurrying footsteps 
of the year; conquered autumns sur- 








rendered their ever more abundant har- 
vests; winters flung down their white 
flag of truce between man and nature. 

Upon the Spragues and their neigh- 
bors a horn of plenty emptied itself 
almost continuously. A tide of pros- 
perity rose about them, deepening with 
each harvest-wave of yellowing grain 
that rolled across their fields. 

The Spragues did not build a new 
house. There was talk of it once, but 
something fell through. Jim bought 
more land instead. He prospered. A 
silent man, with a glint of hard humor 
in the wrinkling corners of his eyes, he 
was not unpopular. He took the for- 
ward-side in neighborhood movements. 
Practical and hard-headed, they called 
him, but progressive. Yet the whisper 
that clouded his name was_ never 
stilled. 

Thriving countrysides forgive and 
forget as stagnant neighborhoods can- 
not; but something kept that whisper, 
however low it fluttered, curiously alive. 
It was not an unkindly whisper; the 
interest that eternally follows the 
branded exponents of human weakness is 
not all unkind. One by one the Sprague 
boys married—not always without pro- 
test from the bride’s family. “It aint 
that I got anything against George,” 
Nettie Alman’s father complained mo- 
notonously, . “but I don’t like that 
stock!’ And after each wedding the 
whisper rose and eddied. 

“Do you know why she wasn’t—” 

“Well, they gave it out she didn’t feel 
well enough—”’ 

“Her own son!” 

Eyes would meet and exchange un- 
worded thoughts; then one or the other 
would murmur: 

“She’s never been off that place 
since !”” 

“But she’s real friendly and sociable 
when you go there!” 

“Yes; but did you ever hear her—” 

Again the interchange of eyes and the 
murmur : 

“On account of that—” 


IM SPRAGUE’S death surprised 
everybody when it came. One would 


have expected so vigorous a man to rally 
promptly from so mild an attack of 
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pneumonia. He was a total abstainer, 
a man successful and enterprising, not 
old in appearance, hardly so in reality— 
barely sixty. The two doctors and the 
nurse from Corwin City confidently ex- 
pected to pull him through. But he died 
within a week. 

The Missionary Society met the week 
afterward, as it chanced, with the hostess 
of that other meeting when the Sprague 
scandal was new. Not all of the women 


were there. 
“I suppose you were all at Jim 
Sprague’s funeral?’ questioned the 


sharp woman abruptly. 

The look which so long had followed 
the mention of Jim Sprague’s name, 
with something else in it now—some- 
thing like pity and terror—went volun- 
tarily from eye to eye. 

Mrs. Burkett, somewhat less tanned 
and more wrinkled than of old, leaned 
forward earnestly : 

“Aint it funny! Here’s a bunch of 
us same ladies that was here when it 
first come out—twenty years ago, it 
was!” 

“Twenty years!” exclaimed the 
hostess, who had garnered them all in 
the lines of her nervous, anxious face. 
“T can’t realize it!” 

“Well, Jim Sprague’s dead and 
buried!” cried Mrs. Hovey. ‘And what 
he done’s done with! I wonder if 
Jim’s wife’s satisfied now!” 

A silence, born of the common dis- 
like of Mrs. Hovey, and of a certain 
awe, filled the room. 

“Well!” cried the sharp woman sud- 
denly, twitching her elbows defiantly, 
“T glory in her spunk! I don’t believe 
in a woman taking any kind of raw 
deal from aman! They'll get it as long 
as they stand for it!” 

“She couldn’t leave him,” Mrs. 
Burkett said meditatively, “on account 
of the children an’ all; so she kep’ him 
reminded every day an’ every minute of 
what he’d done.” 

“He’s never done anything out o’ the 
way since,” said Mrs. Palmer. 

“Straight as a string!’ agreed Mrs. 
Burkett. ‘Just as good an’ considerate 
a man as you’d find anywheres. Left 
her well ’nough fixed, too; but she cal’- 
lates to stay on the place with that 
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youngest boy. He’s ’most twenty now, 
an’ real good help.” 

“What I can’t understand,’ inter- 
posed the hostess, “is why she called 
that youngest boy Jimmie. Seems like 
she must have softened toward Jim 
then.” 

“Mebbe she meant it kinda ta’ntin’ 
him,” suggested Mrs. Hovey, “like she 
didn’t have no more use fer the name, 
far’s he’s concerned!” 

“She was pretty sick,” explained Mrs. 
Burkett. “I guess she thought she was 
goin’ to die an’ meant it fer kinda clear- 
in’ scores; but when she got up, she 
couldn’t -bring herself to overlook 
nothin’.” 

“T call her unchristian,” said Mrs. 
Hovey. 

“What do you call him?” cried the 
sharp woman. 

“T call ’em both sinful souls,” said 
Mrs. Palmer. 


MES. HORTON dropped the half- 
hemmed napkin in her lap, and 
her compressed lips parted. 

“T’ve never said anything about it,” 
she began slowly, “but now that Jim’s 
gone—I kept thinking at the funeral 
it ought to be told for his sake and 
Mary’s too! Somehow I feel”—the 
quick tears suffused her pitying eyes— 
“as if Mary was more dead than Jim!” 

She steadied her voice in the waiting 
silence and went on: 

“T don’t believe Jim ever spoke of it 
but once—and that just happened. It 
was when he was helping put in our 
silo—only three or four years after. 
I’d asked him something about Mary, 
not thinking, and somehow he got to 
talking. ‘It’s my fault,’ he said. ‘My 
fault to start—an’ when she come to 
me, I done the wrong way. I tried to 
shut her up. ‘“What’s the use of talk- 
in’?” I says. “Can’t you keep still!” 
She done it!’ he said. ‘She’s never 
spoke to me since that day.’” 

“She done it!” nodded Mrs. Burkett. 
“If something had td be said, she’d tell 
one 0’ the children to tell their father.” 

“She kep’ it up to the end!” cried 
Mrs. Hovey. “’Long toward the last, 
Jim had the nurse bring her in an’ ast 
her to forgive him an’ speak to him just 
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once more; an’ she kinda fidgeted her 
hands an’ sorta smiled, lookin’ out the 
window, an’ she says to the nurse: ‘It’s 
a nice day, aint it, Miss Jameson?’ Jim 
turned his face to the wall an’ never 
spoke again. I guess he didn’t expect 
nothin’ different.” 

“But she couldn’t help it!” pleaded 
Mrs. Horton to the shocked faces of the 
others. ‘Don’t you see? She wasn’t 
strong when whoever it was told her, 
and with what Jim said—lI tried to talk 
to her after that. I thought it might 
help. But she wouldn’t speak of it— 
not one word! Her mind was locked— 
just like ice! She couldn’t speak of it, 
or speak to him, no matter how much 
she wanted to! I’m sure she wanted to! 
I’m sure she tried! But it was like a 
disease! It was a kind of disease! As 
if,” Mrs. Horton ended despairingly, 
looking on the unconvinced faces, ‘her 
mind wasn’t right!” 

“It’s her soul that aint right!” said 
Mrs. Palmer solemnly. 


“‘D you hear what she did at the 
funeral?” asked the hostess. 

“What?” rejoined the sharp woman 
eagerly. “Folks tell it so different.” 

“Why, last thing, after the family’d 
been up to look at the remains, and the 
others was seated, except Jimmie,—he 
was waitin’ fer her,—she looked down 
at Jim, lyin’ there in his coffin, an’— 
laughed !” 

“Like she’d got him beat at last!” 
gloated Mrs. Hovey. 

“Kind of crazy laugh, I say,” insisted 
Mrs. Burkett, “like she didn’t know 
where she was.” 

“Perhaps,” faltered Mrs. Horton, 
“she saw all the dreadfulness—” 

“Her soul’s withered up,” pronounced 
Mrs. Palmer, “with hatin’ all those 
years.” 

“But she’s suffered so!” pleaded Mrs. 
Horton. “If her soul is withered up, 
it was for his sin! And he suffered so, 

Oh, don’t you think they’ll 
both be forgiven, and make it up to each 
other—somewhere ?” 

Mrs. Palmer’s bowed 
slowly. 

“T dunno,” she mused heavily. “I 
dunno.” 


‘head shook 





The Stuffed Shtrt 


‘“*‘ME MAKE UP WITH THAT 
STUFFED SHIRTI’’ EXCLAIMS 
GLADYS. ‘“‘NOTHING DOING!” BUT 
GLADYS CHANGES HER MIND 


By Mary M. Finn 





LADYS GARGAN snatched a 
? pile of boxes from the shelf 
and slammed them viciously 
on the counter. 

“There!” she said vehemently. 
“There’s all them thirty-nine-cent fiber- 
silk socks to be counted yet. When I 
die, Eva, please see there’s a dozen 
lemons buried with me. I’m going to 
hand them to the wisenheimer that in- 
vented stock-taking.” 

“You aint got no need to stay, Gladys. 
I’ll do them. I aint got no place to go 
but home—and that don’t give me no 
heart-throbs. You got your steady com- 
pany six foot high waiting for you at 
the side door. I wish to heaven I could 
cop a lover.” 

“Lover is good!” scoffed Gladys. “Go 
on home, Little Eva; I’ll do them fiber 
silks myself. Home’s better than a 
nine-foot-square bedroom.” 

“Some grouch you got on you, Glad’! 
Better get it off your chest while the 
going is good. There’s lots of fellows 
would throw a girl for grouching. 
What’s on. you, anyway?” 

“I'd like to see the fellow that'd 
throw me!” exploded Gladys. “If 
there’s any throwing-party coming off, 
I’m the one that’s giving it—see? I 
might as well tell you, Little Eva, since 
we're talking of lovers, that I canned 
mine this noon. I was late back from 
lunch ’cause I stopped to bust my en- 
gagement. I-.got the goods on Charles 
William Bighead McCluskey, and there 
aint a sardine canned that’s as small as 
him this after’.” 

“You—you threw Charley McClus- 
key?” gasped Little Eva. 














“Yep!” nodded Gladys. “Threw him 
so hard he bounced, and my muscle aint 
the least mite sore.” 

“Gee!” mused Little Eva. “I always 
thought he was the salt of the earth. 
You must be solid ivory, Glad’, to let a 
grand guy like him creep out of your 
life. Somehow, ever since you’ve sported 
that diamond solitaire, I’ve had a life- 
size pitcher of me following you down 
the aisle.” 

“You can turn the pitcher to the wall 
then, Eve. You don’t see me sporting 
no solitaire diamond this after’, do you? 
Grand guy? Buzz!” sputtered Gladys. 

“Well, cheer up, Gladiola,” chirped 
Little Eva. “You live in a garden 
where steady company grows on trees. 
All you got to do is reach up your 
flipper and pick one off. You've been 
twosing with somebody ever since you 
started to work. I wished I had your 
prescription! I'll be dead lucky some- 
time before I croak to inherit a widower 
with a flatful of kids.” 

“Don’t throw no rocks at the widow- 
ers, Eva. I’d take one myself in five 
seconds, kids or no kids. I’m wore out 
being engaged. The pills I’ve drawed 
up to date would make such a scream of 
a movie that Charley Chaplin’d have to 
go out of business. Take notice that for 
all my being such a popular doll, my 
visiting card still reads ‘Miss Gargan.’ 
Well,” she sighed, “I s’pose some day 
the Lord’ll see fit to send a permanent 
down my street. A long dose of tem- 
poraries gets a girl’s goat after a 
while.” 

“T s’pose so, Glad’,” sympathized 
Little Eva. “Why don’t you do some- 
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thing? Hang Saint Rita out the win- 
dow, or pray to Saint Anthony.” 

“Hang your grandmother out the 
window! And hasn’t my cousin Lizzie 
been nagging the life out of Saint 
Anthony for going on nine years? And 
hasn’t he double-crossed her and kept 
his ears plugged tight with cotton bat- 
ting? No, Eva, it’ll be some time before 
I’m drove to them len’ths. But believe 
me, this is the last time I ever give up 
anything for a fellow. You know how 
I went and gave up enameling my nose 
at Charley’s request. And it makes me 
mad when I think of the bran’-new lip- 
stick I throwed away. ‘Your lips,’ he 
says to me, ‘belong to me, dearie, and 
I'll take them without frosting.’ You 
may bet, Eva, I buy one to-night; and 
with my nose done fresh and all, I'll 
come in looking my old, natural self 
to-morrow.” 

“I’d wait, Glad’, dear, if I was you. 
Don’t do nothing desperate yet awhile. 
Maybe you and him will make up.” 

“Me make up with that stuffed shirt? 
Nothing doing!” 


ay AT was the goods you got on 
Charley?” demanded Little Eva. 
“Not that I’m the prying kind, but it 
might be that some skirt was trying to 
do you out of a perfectly good fiancé. 
Skirts will be skirts, you know, Glad’. 
And you don’t have to walk out of this 
department-store to find them, neither.” 

“Nobody gave me no dope. I just 
started getting wise by degrees, and 
finally to-day I stubbed my toe on the 
actual facts. I'll say this much, Eva: 
it winded me for fair, so it did. And 
me thinking, like the boob I am, that he 
was all wool and a yard wide.” 

“T’ll lay my money on him yet. He’s 
got a look on his face, Charley Mack 
has, that don’t go with a _ yellow 
streak.” 

“That’s the worst of them fresh-com- 
plected blonds, Eva. Never fall for a 
pink-and-white. Ever since last summer 
I’ve mistrusted him. Time was when 
he used to blow me to a real dinner and 
a real show. For some time back he’s 
been acting more and more like a bar- 
gain sale. I thought when he started 
steering me into the low-priced restau- 
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rants, and came down from the theater 
to the movies, that he was saving up 
for the splicing. What he’s been do- 
ing with his eighteen per I don’t know. 
He told me last Sunday, when I called 
his attention to a couple of ad’s about 
flats in the Bronx, that he couldn’t see 
his way clear yet. I asked him when 
the fog started, and he just blushed. 
I knew then he got something on his 
mind. The day before yesterday I seen 
him coming out of the five-and-ten with 
a lot of tinware. Cross my heart, Eve! 
There’s no mistaking pots and pans.” 

“Well, what of that? Don’t all the 
hall-roomers swipe a little gas on the 
side, steering a frying-pan over the 
flame ?” 

“To-day,” continued Gladys, “when 
I was into Harmon’s paying the last 
installment on that piano-stool I gave 
Mame Moxley for a wedding present, 
wasn’t His Nibs in the line just ahead 
of me. I nearly passed away. He 
made the get-away, though, without 
clapping an eye on me, and when it 
came my turn, I says to the girl at the 
desk kind of indifferent-like, I says: 
‘Strictly entre noose, what’s McCluskey 
paying for?’ She turned to his name 
on the book; and Eve, it’s God’s truth 
—there it was ‘One chair—fifty dollars.’ 
Fifty—say, I near took a weak turn 
right there in the store! 

“But I beats it out, and I seen Mack 
humping down the street without a care 
in the world. He should worry! It'd 
take more than a fifty-dollar chair and 
a trusting fiancée to make him round- 
shouldered. I hot-footed it after him. 
‘I should worry. if you don’t,’ says I, 
chipper-like. ‘Cash that in,’ says I, 
slipping the solitaire into his pocket. 
‘It’ll pay for the fifty-dollar chair you’re 
blowing her to.’ And I walked on as 
haughty as the deuce. Up he comes like 
a center rush. ‘Glad’,’ he says, ‘leave 
me explain!’ Honest, Eva, that’s what 
he said. ‘Leave me explain!’ The big 
stuffed shirt!” 

“And didn’t you?” demanded Little 
Eva. 

“Did I? Say, Eve, you must be crazy 
with the heat. Didn’t I see him pay for 
it? Didn’t I pipe the tinware? Didn’t 
he turn down them ad’s about flats to 











let? Aint he been blowing me to a 
cheap line of eats lately? Aint he cut 
down his dates from five nights a week 
to two—or one? Lord, I almost blew 
up right there on the street! Why, I 
been mother and sister and baby doll to 
him! How I’ve worried over him and 
cried over him and laughed over him! 
I wouldn’t of swapped stalls with a mil- 
lionairess! And now it’s sudden death 
to my feelings. But don’t send no 
flowers, Eva; I got a stiff upper lip.” 

“I’m certainly sorry for your trouble, 
Glad’. But if he’d been my steady com- 
pany, I’d of left him explain.” 

‘“That’s because you was born a boob, 
Little Eva. Say,” whispered Gladys, 
“talk about clouds! Here comes the 
only and original silver lining. This 
is the fifth time in ten days he’s been in 
to buy a tie—and he don’t care what he 
coughs for one.” 


LADYS walked to the farther end 

of the counter and dimpled becom- 
ingly at the Silver Lining. ‘‘Now,” she 
said coyly, “don’t tell me you need an- 
other tie! You’re just putting a small 
fortune into your neckwear, Mr. Hous- 
ton.” 

“And you know why, you angel 
child!” declared Mr. Houston. “The 
ties don’t interest me to speak of, but 
if there’s anything under heaven I’m 
strong for, it’s dimples!” 

“Aint you the kidder, Mr. Houston!” 
accused the angel child. “As if mine 
showed across the counter!” 

“I’m no kidder, little girl. I’d buy 
out your whole stock of ties if I thought 
I’d get a stand-in.” 

“Any day a fellow with your money 
couldn’t get a pair of dimples to play 
with him!” scoffed Gladys. 

“T’d blow in a lot if I could get you 
to play with me. You're pretty stingy 
with yourself. I’ve asked you to dinner 
and a show every time I’ve been in this 
shop, but nothing doing for poor little 
Willie!” 

“Ask to-day, Mr. Houston, and maybe 
there’d be something doing!” was the 
arch retort. 

“Honestly! Say, you’re a sweet little 
sport. When it came down to brass 
tacks, I thought you wouldn’t leave me 
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out in the cold. How about to-morrow? 
I'll call for you in my limousine at 
seven.” 

Gladys thought a moment. 

“N-no,” she hestitated. “I can’t go 
to-morrow night, but’’—and she dimpled 
ravishingly—‘“‘I’ll be tickled to accept 
the invite for the night after. It’s five- 
five-seven West Fifty-seventh. I just 
room there. Don’t bother ringing the 
bell; I’ll see the car, and I’ll not keep 
you waiting. It aint a very flossy 
place.” 

“You'd make any old place flossy, lit- 
tle one. Seven sharp! Only,” sighed 
Mr. Houston, “I wish you could make 
it to-morrow night. It’s a long time to 
wait, but”’—with a thrilling glance— 
“it’s worth waiting for!” 

Mr. Houston departed happily down 
the aisle. 

“Class to him, Little Eva, all right! 
Now, that fellow is a dead-game sport. 
He knows how to appreciate a girl!” 
exclaimed Gladys. 

“Easy for any gent with his time and 
money to be a dead-game sport,” com- 
mented Little Eva. 

“Don’t sling the rocks, Eve. 
middle name is ‘Ready Money.’ 
made a date with him.” 

“Gladys! You didn’t! I always 
thought you played safely. What do 
you want to start in now for?” 

“For a good time and a square meal, 
Little Eva!’ enlightened Gladys. “I’m 
perishing for some decent eats, Eve. 
And if I got to go with a fellow that 
plays with somebody else on the side, 
I can stand the shock better with a full 
stomach ; any girl could.” 

“Seems to me you're pretty hard on 
poor Charley Mack. He aint got too 
much cash, of course, but I bet he aint 
cut on the bias. I wished you hadn’t 
made that date, Glad’.” 

“Hard on McCluskey!” sneered 
Gladys. ‘You got a nerve to hand me 
that line of talk after me getting a sore 
throat telling you what a wart he is. 
And I’m only sorry, since Mr. Houston 
gave me the chance, that I didn’t make 
the date for to-morrow night!” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” demanded 
Little Eva crossly. 

“On account of that Kelly-green tulle 
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dress. That’s what comes of not own- 
ing your own clothes! That’s the dress 
me and Nelly Wilson went shares on 
buying. It’s got the Avenue writ all 
over it. We both look out of sight in it. 
I nearly promised to go with him to- 
morrow, but I remembered in time that 
Nelly is wearing it to the Fireman’s 
Ball. And if Dan McCafferty sweats 
up the back of the waist with his big 
mitt, I'll never go halves with her 
again !” 


i was raining. Littl Eva hurried 
along East Eighteenth Street, past the 
chocolate factory, across Third Avenue 
and finally halted at a door midway in 
the block. 

“T certainly got my nerve with me!” 
she exclaimed. “I may be a boob as 
Glad’ said, but still I can’t stand by and 
see her hot-footing it to the devil with- 
out lifting a finger.” 

Little Eva rang the bell. 

“Is Mr. McCluskey home yet?” she 
inquired of the woman who kept the 
rooming-house. 

“Not yet, Miss,” was the reply. “But 
go up, if you like, third-floor front. The 
little kid’ll be glad to see you.” 

The little kid! 

“Good night!” whispered Little Eva 
to herself as she walked in. She paused 
irresolutely at the foot of the stairs. 
“T guess Glad’ had the right dope, all 
right! A little kid! Gee! Still, it 
can’t bite me, and since I come all the 
way down here and done without my 
supper and all, I’ll have a look.” 

She trudged up the dark, narrow 
stairs, and knocked timidly at the door. 

“Come in!” called a cheery little 
voice. 

Little Eva opened the door. 
room was dark. 

“Oh,” she apologized, “I beg your 
pardon. I was looking for Mr. Mc- 
Cluskey.” 

“He aint in yet,” explained the voice. 
“T’ll put on my flashlight, and you can 
light the lamp on the table. He don’t 
leave me have matches, and Mrs. Q., 
downstairs, has forgot to light up.” 

The light flashed on, and Little Eva 
saw the illumined countenance of a 
small boy in a big wheel-chair. 


The 
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“Good night!” she murmured softly, 
and lighted the lamp. 

“Who in time are you? And where’s 
your dad?” 

“I’m Private Bill—a private, like my 
dad was. He went down to the border 
last summer. He croaked with the ty- 
phite fever. When he went, he left me 
to the Captain. Then I got the infant 
paralaslip and was to the horspittle. 
But now I’m back and living with the 
Cap. He’s blowed me to braces and a 
wheel-chair. Watch her travel!” And 
Private Bill proudly rolled it the length 
of the room. 

Little Eva sat on the trunk. 

“For the love of Jersey City!” she 
exclaimed. “Thank the Lord I walked 
up the stairs.” 

“Pretty soon,” volunteered the Pri- 
vate, “I’m going to be able to walk up 
the stairs too!” 

Little Eva swallowed a lump in her 
throat. “I shouldn’t wonder!” she re- 
plied. 

“You aint her, though,” said the 
Private after a close scrutiny. 

““Who’s her?” demanded Little Eva. 

“The skirt in the photygraft over on 
the bureau.” 

Little Eva walked over to the bureau. 
Gladys Gargan smiled out of a post- 
card photo. ‘“Who’s the boob now?” 
she challenged the picture. 

“No,” vouchsafed Little Eva, “‘you’re 
right. I aint her. I’m a friend of hers, 
though.” : 

“She’s the Cap’s queen. 
every night—the pitcher. 
she ever blow around here?” 

“She would if she got an invite, 
dearie.” 

“Aw, chop the ‘dearie’-—I’m a sojer, 
I am—Private Bill.” 

“Why don’t you invite her, Private 
Bill?” 

“All righty! 


He kisses it 
Why don’t 


Tell her I'll tell her 
fortune with the cards. They shown me 
how, to the hospittle. Here he comes 
now—the Cap! It’s him beating it up 
the stairs.” 

“T got to go, right off the reel!” an- 
nounced Little Eva, a bit panicky. 
“Don’t peep a word. Not a word, and 
I’ll lug her around to-morrow night.” 

Little Eva opened the door, closed it 
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softly behind her and retreated down 
the dark passageway until she saw Cap- 
tain Charles McCluskey safely inside. 
“Stuffed shirt, indeed!” she sniffled. 
“Stuffed with gold!” And noiselessly 
Little Eva made her way to the street. 


“CY)H, Glad’,” beamed Little Eva the 
following morning, “I’m tickled 
you're free to-night! I made a date for 
you. I was to a fortune-teller’s last 
night. I said I’d lug you after work to- 
night. Come on, now: be a sport!” 

“Gee!” retorted Gladys, “that’s the 
stuff! I feel just like having my fortune 
read. Maybe I can get a line on what 
McCluskey’s been up to. Not that I 
care, so long as my line is still busy. 
I'd like to hear for the fun of it.” 

“Maybe you will,” vouchsafed Little 
Eva. 

“Where is the joint?” asked Gladys. 

“East Eighteenth, between Second 
and Third.” 

“Nothing doing, Eve. His Nibs lives 
in that block. I never been there, but 
it’s in that block.” 

“Oh, Glad’, if we beat it after work, 
he wont be home. Anyhow, it’s so dark 
he wouldn’t pipe us.” 

“Oh, I should worry! Any day I'd 
let that stuffed shirt cheat me out of a 
perfectly good fortune!” 

“That’s the talk !” commended Eva. 


HE door of the fortune-teller’s house 

was ajar. 

“Come on in, Glad’, and follow me 
upstairs.” 

Little Eva knocked boldly at the for- 
tune-teller’s door. 

“Blow in!’ called Private Bill. 

_ “Greeting!” called back Little Eva. 

Private Bill saluted from the depths 
of his wheel-chair. 

“Well,” she said, pushing Gladys into 
the room and closing the door, “I 
brought her along. Trot out your cards, 
dearie.” 

“Say,” frowned Private Bill, “what 
did I say about that ‘dearie’ stunt? My 
name”—and he smiled up at Gladys— 
“is Private Bill.” He saluted. 

“Good night!” exclaimed Gladys. “If 
you aint the cute little trick! But 
where’s the fortune-teller ?” 


“It’s me! I’m it.” He laughed 
merrily. ‘The nurse at the horspittle 
learned me. I tell the Captain’s every 
night.” 

“What was you doing at the hos- 
pital?” 

“He’s had infantile paralysis, Glad’,” 
explained Little Eva. “Aint he a 
dear ?” 

Gladys ran her fingers caressingly 
through the boy’s dark curls and glanced 
compassionately at the bandage-incased 
limbs. 

“Believe me, Eva, when I come into 
my millions, I’m going to adopt a dark- 
haired kid. I’m through with the 
blonds. And now, Private Bill, what’s 
my fortune? Give me a good one.” 

“My best. It'll turn out like the 
Cap’s.” 

“Is your dad a police captain?” asked 
Gladys. 

“Police, nothin’! My dad’s a dead 
sojer. I belong to the Captain.” 

“Is the Captain an old guy?” 

Private Bill hammered his fists on the 
arms of the wheel-chair. ‘Gee!’ he 
laughed, “‘you’re a joke! Why, the Cap 
is the only pebble. First comes God and 
then the Captain. You’d oughter know 
that.” 

“Aint he the cunning little scream, 
Eve! Do you think he has all his 
marbles?” she asked in a low voice. 

“He’s as right in the head as me!” 
defended Little Eva. ‘And from cer- 
tain signs I’d say he was righter than 
you.” 

“Well, where’s my fortune, Private 
Bill? Do I get one?” demanded 
Gladys. 

“The cards,” he explained, “is on the 
bureau.” 

“T'll get them,” volunteered Gladys. . 

At the bureau she paused. As in a 
dream she saw her own likeness propped 
against the mirror. 

“Eva!” she cried. “Eva! It’s me! 
It’s me! And look at them Parisian 
ivory brushes with the monogram! I 
gave them to him, I did! For the love 
of God, Eva, where am I at?” 

Private Bill’s childish laugh rippled 
out in the tense atmosphere. 

“One on you!” he chuckled. “The 
Captain’s queen! And all the time you 
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never knowed it! aint it a 
scream !”” 

“Open the window, Eve. 
air,” said Gladys faintly. 

Little Eva threw up the window. 
“Here, darling,” she offered. ‘Here, 
take a little sniff of this vi’let water. 
It’s the vi’let water you give him on his 
birthday, Glad’.” 

Impulsively Gladys threw her arms 
about Little Eva. “Oh,” she moaned, 
“oh, Little Eva! Just when my heart 
was broke for fair! Aint it grand, 
Eve?” Gladys shook her. 

“Don’t cry, Gladiola, dearie, I told 
you he didn’t. He was coughing it all 
up for the kid. Grub and braces and 
the chair, and all.” . 

“Oh, my Lord! Oh, my Lord!” wept 
Gladys. ‘“‘Wasn’t I the boob that 
wronged him! Oh, Little Eva. wasn’t it 
God’s mercy that sent Nell Wilson to 
the Fireman’s Ball in the Kelly green!” 


Gee, 


I need the 


LADYS threw herself on her knees 

before Private Bill. She put her 
arms around the little chap and hid her 
face on his knees. 

“Oh, my darling little curly-haired 
kid!” she crooned. “It was only you, 
only you! Not a sign of a skirt! And 
me acting so fresh!” 

“Sh, Glad’ dear! Can the tears. 
He’s coming up the stairs now. I’m 
going to slip out and beat it heme. I 
got to wash and iron my waist.’”’ Little 
Eva let herself out in the dark passage- 
way. 

Up the stairs, three at a time, came 
Charley McCluskey. Gladys remained 
motionless. 

“Hey, Cap,” saluted Private Bill. 
“She’s throwed a fit!” 

“What’s the row, Bill?” demanded 
the astonished Captain. 

“She’s your queen, Cap. And she’s 
bawling all over my braces!’ 

“For the love of Mike! Gladys!” 
exclaimed the Captain. 

Gladys lifted a tear-stained face. 

“Charley,” she said huskily, “wasn’t 
I the hasty fool! Me thinking it was a 
skirt you had up your sleeve! And it 
only this darling little crip’ you was 
keeping dark on me!” 

“There, there, pet—don’t take on so.” 
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The Captain lifted her from the floor 
and held her in his arms. “I knew I 
wasn’t no John D. Rockefeller, dear, 
and eighteen per aint much for three 
these days. I had cold feet about break- 
ing it to you about the little shaver. 
You see, Glad’, his dad, Bill Devine, got 
me my job and was one fine pal. He 
lost his wife and baby last spring, and 
when it come time for him to go down 
to the Border, he was up against it to 
know what to do with the kid. So I 
said I’d leave him bunk with me, and 
the woman downstairs would keep an 
eye on him. Poor old Bill got sick and 
passed out, and right on top of that the 
poor kid got the paralysis, and—well 
Glad’, I—I just couldn’t bear to lose 
you, but I couldn’t chuck the little 
chap.” 

“Of course you couldn’t, Charley 
dear,” sobbed Gladys. ‘But you thrown 
a scare into me all right, all right.” 

“T’d have a nerve to ask a classy little 
doll like you to wait for me, but I was 
hoping something would turn up. And 
it*did, girlie! Dry your eyes; it’s O. K. 
now. To-day they raised me to twenty- 
two per. So how about it, dear, how 
about it?” 

“Gee, Charley darling, I aint your 
speed at all. Go out after a real, on- 
the-level woman—one with a heart and 
some sense,” she wept. “I aint in your 
class at all. You nursing a sick little 
kid on the side and buying him chairs 
and stuff, and me throwing a cat-fit 
"cause you left off buying me fancy eats! 
I’m nothing but a selfish, nearsighted 
boob. But if you and Private Bill is 
willing to stand for a paper-weight like 
me, I’]1 make you the two happiest gents 
in New York!” 

“Listen to her, Bill!” laughed the 
Captain. ‘Listen to her rave! Aint she 
a peach?” 

Private Bill slipped his hand into that 
of the contrite queen. 

“Don’t throw rocks at yourself!” he 
entreated. “You're all to the merry!” 

“Gee!” laughed Gladys, raising her 
head from the Captain’s shoulder. “Aint 
he the cute trick? Only,” she said, 
and she slipped her fingers through the 
child’s dark mass of curls, “I sorter 
wish he was a blond!” 
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BETWEEN ANDY PERRIN AND. OLAF THERE 
WAS BITTER FEUD. AND THEN PERRIN’S 
PRETTY SISTER FELICE COMPLICATED THINGS 


By Don 


| IRASH—tinkle—crash! Allday 
C long, from sunrise to sunset, 
Olaf the Swede stood bathed 


in perspiration and shoveled dirty, 
broken fragments of glass into the maw 
of the furnace. Damp cotton trousers 
outlined his big, ungainly limbs like a 
second skin; an undershirt of thin, 
dirty white half hid the rippling display 
of shoulder-muscles and the huge, hairy 
expansion of chest. The man beside 
Olaf swung his shovel with monotonous 
regularity. He bent as Olaf straight- 
ened. They fed the same door. 

Olaf was tall and blond, and stolid 
of appearance, a Swede in all save his 
speech, which his life in America had 
softened to a semblance of the English. 
He spoke, however, but seldom. On 
rare occasions, when after the hot, sti- 
fling labor of the day he indulged a little 
too freely in his particular brand of 
cheap whisky, he had been wont to boast 
that he had never made a friend and 
that he had never loved a woman. For 
the rest, men fought shy of him, and 
women, such as he knew, turned away 
with little quivers of repulsion ; for Olaf 
possessed one distinguishing feature 
which set him apart from his boisterous 
companions: on his right hand, between 
his little finger and thumb, were three 
blackened stumps where there should 
have been digits. It was not a pretty 
hand; it was not even a useful hand; 
Olaf’s husky left had been carefully 
trained to bear the brunt of all bur- 
dens. 

Crash—tinkle—crash! The fiery heat 
of the furnace leaped out in long, sweep- 
ing flames into their very faces. The 
roaring inferno. within gathered the 
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particles of glass in a fierce embrace, 
reducing them to a sticky, molten mass 
it required all a man’s superhuman. effort 
to move. Separated from them by forty 
feet of brick oven, and totally invisible 
to their eyes,.a steady stream of workers 
dipped up the meltéd glass with long 
pipes, bit by bit, from tiny openings at 
the furnace front, and placing the pipes 
in selected molds, blew the glass into 
shape with puffing cheeks and straining 
neck-muscles. But these two laborers on 
the high platform at the back, whose 
duty it was merely to feed lime and 
sand, or broken waste-glass to swell the 
molten tide, were as completely isolated 
as though in a separate world. 

The fellow beside Olaf stopped for a 
moment, resting on his shovel. His dank 
black hair swept a grimy, dew-incrusted 
brow. His little eyes, furtive and 
stealthy, moved restlessly, but never very 
far from the Swede’s uncouth, cotton- 
clad form. One would have said, at a 
casual glance, that Andy Perrin, the 
black-haired man, was afraid of his 
companion. And one would have spoken 
truly, for it had been Perrin’s shovel 
which had rendered useless Olaf’s strong 
right hand. And it had not been an 
accident, as Perrin at the time pro- 
tested. 


OULD the Swede have killed Perrin 

then, without fear of punishment, 
Perrin would not long have survived the 
missing fingers; for Olaf’s passions, 
when aroused, were primitive and far- 
reaching. The quarrel had been such a 
childish affair—merely the flash in the 
pan of a drunken brawl! begun the previ- 
ous night. But Perrin had had all the 
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advantage, for Olaf, at the resumption 
of the altercation, had remained seated 
on the steps leading up to the furnace, 
his hands resting slackly against the 
‘dirty wood. 

Perrin had maintained that, not see- 
ing the Swede’s hand, he had brought 
his shovel smartly down to emphasize 
some particular denunciation; but Olaf 
had cursed silently at that, mouthing 
hideously and nursing the spouting red 
stumps against the bosom of his shirt. 

“Some day I get you, Perrin,” he 
swore. “I get you and I melt you in the 
big pot. And you scream—so!” His 
shrill outcry was like that of an animal 
in torture. “And the fire black you and 
twist you—so!” The dirty rag which 
Olaf flung into the yawning mouth of 
the furnace seemed still to shrivel and 
writhe before Perrin’s sickened eyes. 

“You go ’way,” continued the Swede 
dully, “I follow and bring you back.” 
And though Perrin had attempted flight, 
not once but many times, Olaf had been 
true to his vow. 

Crash —tinkle— crash! As Perrin 
paused for a breathless moment, the 
Swede’s glance sought him out, impas- 
sive, noncommittal; but the man re- 
sumed his work as hurriedly as though 
that steady gaze had been an impreca- 
tion. 

When the last fragments of the load 
had been disposed of, Perrin grasped 
the long iron bar which served to push 
the heavy, molten mass farther into the 
center of the pot. It was the supreme 
torture of the day, occurring at the 
completion of each load, for as Perrin 
pushed and strained, nearer, ever nearer 
that hissing red lip, Olaf perforce stood 
behind him, bracing the heels of the 
black-haired man with his shovel. Fear 
then became sharpened and pitched to 
exquisite agony. At times, to escape that 
terrible torture of suspense, Perrin would 
almost have flung himself willingly into 
the gaping jaws. But for some reason 
Olaf still held his hand, playing with 
his victim, subtly, delicately, devilishly. 
And the days went on and on and on, 
Perrin bending as Olaf straightened, 
both feeding the same door. 

By the time damp, muggy summer 
had ended and September ushcred in its 
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dry, grateful coolness, Perrin was worn 
to a mere shadow. Daily his haunted 
eyes seemed to sink a little farther into 
cavernous sockets. At times he coughed 
abominably. 


HUS matters stood when Perrin’s 

sister Felice first made an appear- 
ance on the scene. It was at noon, just 
before quitting time, and the door of 
the furnace stood ajar, hurling its fierce, 
glowing light outward in waving billows 
of heat. Perrin was bending over the last 
shovelful of the load, his sick imagina- 
tion shrinking from the thought of the 
moment to come, when the Swede would 
stand behind him, shovel against his 
heels. 

Consequently Olaf saw her first, float- 
ing in through the open doorway lightly 
as a bit of thistle-down, her black, black 
hair tumbled about a wondering face. 

Over her brother’s straining back, the 
eyes of Felice sought Olaf’s. “I’m a- 
lookin’ for Andy Perrin,” she said hesi- 
tantly. “I’ve brought him his lunch.” 

As she stepped forward into the 
illuminating glare, the bold light sought 
out the graceful contours of her body, 
the fragile beauty of her slim, bare 
throat, the mingled softness and audacity 
of black-fringed eves. 

Into the Swede’s dull gaze flickered 
two little pin-points of light. To his 
untutored mind the cheapness of the 
homemade dress became her as royal 
purple; the tawdry brooch at her breast 
might have been pearls of the first 
water. He licked his heavy lips, as 
though they had become suddenly dry. 
The girl was a beauty—a wonderful, 
delicate, seductive creature; and—she 
belonged to Andy Perrin! His slow, 
lumbering brain digested that fact in 
all its aspects. Perrin’s possession! 
Ah-h! What marvelous vistas of hate 
the thought unfolded! To break Perrin 
first through this little sister of his—to 
wreak, perhaps, a double vengeance— 

“I’m a-lookin’ for Andy Perrin,” said 
Felice again, this time more clearly. 
Then she laughed with sudden, sweet 
abandon, for the dark-haired man had 
finally turned, disclosing a smutted, al- 
most unrecognizable countenance. ‘Oh, 
Andy, what a dirty face! I shouldn’t 





have knowed you. Here’s your lunch, 
honey. ‘They’s boiled eggs to-day—and 
jam tarts.” As she spoke, she sidled 
nearer, dangling the small lunch-box 
enticingly before his eyes. 

With a sigh like a groan of relief, 
Perrin straightened his tired back. 

“Wait jest a minute, chicken,” he 
said. “I’m ’most through. Don’t come 
so clost, Felice ; the fire jumps out some- 
thin’ dretful at times.” 

The girl smiled mischievously, step- 
ping a pace in front of the laboring 
Perrin. 

“T don’t ever get hurt,” she boasted ; 
“and besides, I want to see what you’re 
doin’.” 

Then, for the first time, Olaf spoke. 

“The melt pot,” he explained huskily, 
“pretty—soft—red! You look in, eh?” 

A slow shudder contracted Perrin’s 
straining form. His hands upon the 
iron bar felt limp and cold. 

“Get away, Felice,” he commanded 
gruffly from the depths of his misery. 
“Olaf hadn’t ought to tell you to look. 
The fire jumps—awful—” 

A swift, lean tongue of flame darted 
sidewise. It appeared to leap as the 
lightning strikes, and it settled upon the 
flimsy sleeve of her outstretched arm, 
licking it bare in a flash. 


GHE screamed once, a pitiful, broken 
cry of pain and fear; but before the 
sound had died upon her lips, Olaf, the 
heavy, the slow-moving, had seized her, 
holding her hard against his breast, 
smothering the flames, beating them 
forcibly with his bare hands. What un- 
governable impulse possessed him he 
could not define; it was a feeling as far 
removed from cold, calculating malig- 
nity as the stars are from the earth, and 
just as unapproachable. A _ white-hot 
flame! He, Olaf the avenger, had felt 
its searing touch upon his soul when 
the greedy fire had snatched at the warm 
flesh of Perrin’s sister. 

And after all, save for a slightly 
scorched right arm, she was none the 
worse for her experience. The entire 
courage of the Perrin household seemed 
to center in her own frail body, for she 
even smiled, a bit tremulously, as she 
thanked the embarrassed Olaf. 
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“It’s good you’re quick,” she said, 
“or where would I be now?” ‘Then her 
glance for the first time fell upon his 
maimed hand. 

The Swede winced like a sensitive 
woman, but Felice Perrin took it, with 
no sign of shrinking, in both her own. 

“It’s a brave hand,” she whispered, 
“brave an’ strong.” An instant her soft 
cheek lay against its rough blackness ; 
the next, she was gone, a flash of sun- 
light through the open doorway. 

All through the long afternoon the 
two men alternately bent and straight- 
ened. The mind of the black-haired 
man was alert and tortured. If Felice 
screamed so piteously over a scorched 
forearm, how would he, Andy Perrin, 
cry out when the flames seized him? No 
use reasoning that the intense white heat 
would prove instantly fatal. There 
would be a second, a moment of con- 
sciousness in which to suffer the tor- 
ments of the damned. 

But after a time he noticed, when he 
rested and coughed, that Olaf’s glance 
passed by him, though from force of 
long habit he raised his head. 

The Swede’s mind was a whirling 
puzzle of thought. He felt confused— 
contrite, amazed. A woman, a good 
woman, dainty as a bit of thistledown, 
had discovered a thing of beauty and 
strength in his ugly disfigurement, had 
laid upon it, in caressing thankfulness, 
the purity of her cheek! 

“Olaf,”—it was the black-haired man 
speaking, slowly, cringingly,—‘“I aint 
thanked you fer savin’ my sister. I—” 

“Bah!” snarled the Swede contemptu- 
ously. The leniency of his thoughts 
suddenly outraged him, and under the 
basilisk glare of resumed hatred the tiny 
spark of gratitude toward Perrin’s sister 
flickered for an instant and went out. 

“T get you, Perrin,” he promised again 
throatily. “I get you, and I get your 
seester, mabbe? What you call her— 
Felice, eh?” He chortled derisively, 
and to Perrin’s horrified ears it sounded 
as though a thousand devils were mock- 
ing—laughing, gibing. He heard their 
taunting voices ringing through his 
brain when he lay down to rest at night; 
he awoke to the faint echo of their imp- 
ish glee. 
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“T“ELICE,” Andy told her despond- 

ently one morning, “you needn't 
bring my lunch to the factory no more. 
If you hustle, you kin get it ready before 
I start. Olaf aint no fit man fer you to 
be seein’ every day. He—” 

“Why, Andy,” interrupted the girl 
wonderingly, “he saved my life. It aint 
like you to go back on a friend. O’ 
course, he’s slow,”—she dimpled ador- 
ably,—“but he’s gold, pure gold, all 
through, Andy. I can’t tell you how I 
know; I—I jest feel it—here.” She 
laid her hand upon her young breast 
with a gesture of touching confidence. 

Involuntarily Perrin groaned, The 
grinning skeleton of his fear rattled dis- 
mal, clanking bones. What relief,— 
what exquisite surcease from dread,— 
could he drag it forth to the daylight 
of Felice’s comprehension ! 

But something in her wide eyes 
deterred him, and he turned away with 
a muttered word of apology in spite of 
the dire apprehension her words 
aroused, for that Felice was seeing Olaf 
every day or so he was fully aware. 
It would appear that the friendly chat 
at lunch-time did not content Olaf and 
his sister; on fine moonlit evenings he 
often met her strolling innocently in the 
Swede’s direction, or he returned home 
from a brief visit at the corner saloon 
to find his enemy’s leaning body incum- 
bering the wicket gate. 

With the joyous coquetry of youth 
Felice saw in the Swede’s sly yet assidu- 
ous attentions only an irresistible attrac- 
tion for her pretty self; to Perrin the 
sight of his sister and Olaf together 
became as distorted images of a hideous 
nightmare. “I get your seester, mabbe?” 
No! And yet with Felice aiding and 
abetting the Swede, of what avail was 
he, Perrin? 

She came as usual that day with the 
small lunch-box. Perrin’s heavy eyes 
unconsciously noted the unblushing at- 
tempts at adornment: the low-cut V of 
her clinging blouse, the dangling, dis- 
figuring earrings in the small ears. She 
had adorned herself in all her pitiful 
finery, as a lamb led forth to the 
sacrifice. 

For some reason Olaf was himself 
handling the long iron bar, and he did 
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not immediately turn at her entrance. 
The girl pouted charmingly. 

“Aint you a-goin’ to look at me, 
Olaf?” she questioned. “See here,’— 
laying a tentative hand upon his arm,— 
“T put on them earrings you liked the 
other night.” 


ERRIN’S shovel slackened against 

the Swede’s heels. The thousand 
little devils took up again their discord- 
ant chant. “I get your seester—I get 
your seester, mabbe?” It seemed to him 
that in her sublime ignorance Felice was 
not waiting for Olaf to come to her; 
she was not even meeting him halfway. 
His enemy had merely beckoned, and 
her light feet had covered the entire 
distance between them. 

But obsessed though he was by the 
frantic thought of fulfilling his revenge, 
Olaf yet found time to tremble at the 
touch of the girl’s soft fingers. Her 
nearness, her unmistakable femininity, 
were as the draught of some strong wine 
to the senses. He desired her and yet 
he hated her; he wanted her for the 
daring caress of black-fringed eyes, the 
yielding pliancy of youthful curves; he 
rejected her for the simple, and to his 
mind all-sufficing, reason that she was 
an integral part of the life of Andy 
Perrin. 

“You come look in the melt pot, 
Felice? See, how hot—hot! Nothing 
live there. I throw it in—it die!” 

Behind them the body of Perrin stiff- 
ened itself as for a spring. Felice was 
laughing, her hand still resting on Olaf’s 
arm. 

“Well, don’t throw me in,” she said, 
cowering against his huge side in mock 
display of terror. 

The man turned suddenly, looking 
down at her. So close she stood that he 
could almost feel the rapid beating of 
her heart upon his own. For one 
supreme instant Andy Perrin and his 
own deformity were relegated to the 
background. The primal call! of mate 
to mate quivered like an electric shock 
through his whole dull being. 

Perrin, as his tense muscles slowly 
relaxed, felt as though a miracle had 
brushed him with sweeping wings. The 
moment of his dread had come and 
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passed, and Felice still continued to 
smile, and to chatter her gay, incon- 
sequential nothings as she spread her 
brother’s lunch temptingly upon a square 
of clean paper. 

It was a rather meager display. Dur- 
ing intermittent spasms of coughing 
Perrin sensed the fact but made no 
comment. Only he and Felice knew 
how many dollars had gone to swell the 
pocket of the fat, pompous doctor, who 
left bitter, expensive medicines, and 
high-flown words of meaningless ad- 
vice. 

Olaf, munching at huge meat sand- 
wiches, paid little heed to Perrin’s 
scanty fare. He was living over and 
over that quivering sensation, so differ- 
ent from anything his prosaic, wooden 
sentiment had ever before experienced ; 
he was wondering why her gray eyes 
sometimes looked as though they were 
tangled between her lashes; he was ask- 
ing himself, almost shyly, if he would 
find her that night beside the wicket 
gate. 


UT fate decreed that the next time 

Olaf saw Felice she was sauntering 
along with a young drug-clerk, prattling 
lightly and audaciously, smiling as she 
was wont to smile at Olaf. Doubtless 
the heart of the clerk stood still in ex- 
pectant admiration, but Olaf did not 
pause to analyze the boy’s emetions. He 
passed the couple with a curt laugh 
and plodded mechanically homeward, 
painfully aware of his unwieldy length 
of body in contrast to the young clerk’s 
dapper smartness. 

When he looked in the glass at his 
massive unattractiveness, and held up 
for inspection the horny, maimed hand 
with its missing fingers, he laughed 
again with an ugly, sneering inflection. 
That night, in the little saloon on the 
corner, he boasted anew of the fact that 
he could call no man his friend. On the 
subject of the woman he maintained a 
discreet silence. 

He drank long, and he drank heavily. 
His sullen brain, as he slouched across 
the greasy table, struck out little, red- 
hot sparks of brooding hatred. Perrin 
had crippled him—and Perrin’s sister 
‘had fooled him! He had seen her walk- 
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ing with, and smiling at, and beguiling 
the boy as she had doubtless beguiled 
so many of her victims. And the fel- 
low had been so handsome and gaudily 
well dressed—and Olaf had seen that 
his fingers were white and unstained and 
helpless-looking. But there had been 
five of them on each hand. Curse him!- 
He would have liked to wring the boy’s 
neck! 

The sodden stupor of that night’s de- 
bauch resolved itself into a smoldering 
flare of determination. He would get 
Perrin—get him immediately, get him 
in spite of God and all His angels, in 
spite of the memory of a softly yielding 
Felice which strove to clutch at his will 
and strangle his animosity. 

Perrin, after one look into Olaf’s 
bloodshot eyes, felt the crawling hand 
of horror slide, like a slimy snake, across 
his spine. His nerves, frayed to ragged- 
ness by constant watching, braced them- 
selves for a final heroic effort, but his 
apparent composure deceived not even 
himself, for he knew that at a touch, a 
gesture, he could have shrieked aloud. 
The culmination of those long, long days 
of awful waiting had wrought in him a 
state of desperate frenzy. 


TRE Swede’s great body, under its 
thin cotton garments, gave forth an 
impression of dynamic and but half- 
restrained fury. Even the sweep of his 
shoulders as he picked up his shovel 
reminded the fascinated Perrin of an 
infuriated tiger he had once seen in the 


zoo. The lash of the animal’s tail had 
carried the same savage suggestion. 

Cold drops of sweat stood out on Per- 
rin’s forehead as he swung and bent. 
His hands felt clammy and ineffectual. 
The shovel, as he thrust it again and 
again across the lip of the pot, carried 
scarcely half weight. If the Swede 
would only look away—just once, only 
once! But Olaf’s steady, red-rimmed 
gaze never left him. 

When the load was completed and 
Perrin grasped mechanically the long 
iron bar, his thoughts were those of a 
drowning man in the last moment of 
consciousness. For himself, the end of 
this anguish of waiting was all that he 
desired; but Felice—Felice, his little 
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sister—— would be left alone. He 
glimpsed her again as she had looked 
that first morning framed in the open 
doorway, her innocent eyes, the slender, 
childish grace of her. “I’m a-lookin’ 
fer Andy Perrin,” she had said. Well, 
she would look no more! 

His shaking arms thrust the bar into 
unsteady position. Now—it would be 
now! But the Swede’s shovel remained 
taut against his heels. The swirling 
seconds passed. 

Down Perrin’s cheeks the chill drops 
ran in grimy, streaked furrows. Now— 
now—he sensed it instinctively, the 
spring of the tiger; the clatter of the 
falling shovel was a sound as ancient 
as life itself; waking or sleeping, he 
had heard it always; those heavy paws 
upon his sagging shoulders had been 
there since the beginning of time. “I 
get you, eh, I get you?”’ No human voice 
had spoken the words, but a taut string 
seemed suddenly to snap in Perrin’s 
brain. The thrumming echo of it filled 
his ears with dull vibrations. 

“Well, get me!” he shrilled. “Get me! 
I’m a-dyin’ anyway—and Felice is starv- 
in’. Get me—an’ let ’er starve! It'd 
be a fitten act fer a devil like you! And 
Felice says ye’re gold—pure gold—all 
through!” His wild, hysterical laughter 
appeared to come from a great, great 
distance. 

Olaf’s cruel, unshakable grip did not 
slacken. Against his emaciated flesh, Per- 
rin felt the iron sting of the Swede’s 
calloused left hand, the lighter pressure 
of the right, with its three missing 
fingers. 

“I get you, Perrin—now—now! The 
big pot, he wait. The red fire, it cry 
like a little, whimper’ baby for the body 
of Andy Perrin.” 


“(\LAF—Olaf!” Neither man had 

noted her entrance. Guided by 
some intuitive sense of danger, puzzled 
and hurt by Olaf’s curt laughter at 
herself and the boy, she had started out 
as soon as her frugal breakfast was 
completed, with the intention of smooth- 
ing matters over between them. Then— 
this incredible scene which burst upon 
her startled eyes! 


“Olaf—Olaf!” Her clutching little 
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hands were upon his arm. ‘What are 
you doin’? Why should you want to 
hurt my brother? Oh, Olaf, he’s so 
sick—always, an’ he works so hard—. 
so hard!” 

But the Swede was inexorable. 

“T hate!” He spat out the words like 
separate oaths. “I hate!” It was his 
fetich, the grinning temple of his wor- 
ship, sum and summary of existence. 

“It is wrong to hate,” cried Felice in 
a strangled whisper. Almost impercep- 
tibly she edged forward until her slender 
body was between Perrin and the yawn- 
ing mouth of the pot. The flare from 
the open door sought out the smudged 
hollows under her gray eyes, illumined 
Perrin’s ghastly face and the Swede’s 
expression of gloating triumph. ‘God 
punishes,” said Felice Perrin ‘“—not 
man. You told me once, Olaf, that ncth- 
ing could live in the melting pet. You're 
a good man; you're a-goin’ to always 
be a good man. Throw yer hate in the 
pot, Olaf—it’ll die.” 

“Go ’way,” snarled the Swede relent- 
lessly. The thought of being robbed of 
his vengeance by this slight wisp of a 
thing filled him with a fresh access of 
passion. For an instant he released his 
hold on Perrin, and like a crumpled rag, 
the black-haired man slipped from his 
hands to the glass-splintered floor. Olaf 
reached the girl by stepping across Per- 
rin’s body. He grasped her roughly, 
brutally. 

But his virile senses had not reckoned 
with the tingling touch of soft flesh 
between his palms; black, tumbled hair 
swept his cheek with fragrance ; fearless 
eyes, no longer tangled in bewildering 
lashes, were gazing straight into his own, 
pleading, entreating, claiming him. “I 
love you,” said Felice Perrin. “I love 
you.” 

Like water flowing from a sieve, 
Olaf’s vaunted strength left him. 

“God! I no good—eh? I no good 
His despair was as tragically intense as 
his fury. A moment passed. 

“You’re good enough for me,” whis- 
pered Felice tenderly. “Oh, Olaf, don’t 
—don’t get on your knees.” 

But the Swede was sobbing as the 
broken Andy Perrin might have sobbed, 
his face against the hem of her frock. 


? 





A Complete Résumé of 


The Preceding Chapters of ‘‘Scandal’’ 


The 





TEATRIX VANDERDYKE, the 
B ionly daughter of one of the rich- 

est families in the United States, 
———exercised the power of great 
wealth and beauty with little restraint, and 
went about as she chose, chaperoned only 
by a_ weak-willed Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Keane. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had been 
Sutherland York, a portrait painter. She 
had enjoyed playing with the fire of his 
emotions, and with her fine disregard for 
convention had permitted herself to visit 
him in his studio, even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot himself 
and attempted a bit of passionate love- 
making. Beatrix promptly and coolly put 
him in his place, and then went home. 

Two days later Beatrix was summoned 
to a family council. Her people had heard 
of her evening visits to York’s rooms. De- 
termined to save the family name from 
scandal, they informed Miss Beatrix she 
was to go West until gossip should have 
quieted. 

At this point Pelham Franklin—a 
wealthy young man whom her people 
wished her to marry—crossed the room at 
a distance; and Beatrix perpetrated her 
crowning audacity. 

“I’m very sorry about all this,” she said. 
“IT had every right to pay midnight visits 
to the man who lived in the studio opposite 
York’s; and if there is anything attaching 
to our name it is not scandal, but romance.” 

“What is this right, Beatrix?” asked her 
stern Aunt Honoria. 

“The right,” replied Beatrix, throwing 
up her head, “of a girl who goes to see the 
man to whom she is secretly married.” 

She rose, went across to Franklin and 
ran her hand through his arm. 

“Play up,” she whispered. “Oh, please!” 


RANKLIN played up—but in a most 

surprising manner. He accepted the 
situation, acknowledged Beatrix as_ his 
wife, and after the congratulations and 
excitement were over, led her to where 
Mrs. Vanderdyke was standing with Aunt 
Honoria. “Good night,” he said. “Bee and 
I are rather tired after an exciting day.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke bade them good night 
with a kiss and a smile. 

Beatrix received the kiss, tried to return 
the smile and to find even one word to 
say, but could not. Then she felt herself 
guided up the wide stairway. 

“Which is your room?” 
Franklin. 

She pointed to the door, trembling. 
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But when she stood inside her room, 
heard the door shut and locked and saw 
Franklin before it, her voice came back. 

“Let me off! Please let me off!” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. “Not I. 
You’ve told everybody that you’re my wife. 
All right! You are.” 

There followed a battle of wits and of 
will. Finally he wore down her resistance 
and compelled her maid to “put Mrs. 
Franklin ready for the night.” Then he 
walked to the foot of the bed. 

“If you and I,” he said, with extreme 
distinctness, ‘were the only two living peo- 
ple on a desert island, and there was not 
the faintest hope of our ever being taken 
back into the world, I would build you a 
hut at the farthest end of it and treat you 
as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 

Next day he motored to town, and found 
the report of his marriage displayed in all 
the papers. Sutherland York called and 
tried to blackmail him. Franklin drove 
York out; the latter vowed vengeance. 

Returning to the Vanderdyke country- 
place, Franklin found Beatrix and told her 
they must be really married at once to stop 
the gossip. Beatrix refused. 


EATRIX’S family suggest to Frank- 

lin that he quiet gossip by a honey- 
moon cruise on his yacht, the Galatea. He 
takes up the suggestion. Beatrix accepts 
the arrangement, but she brings with her 
Mrs. Keane, Malcolm Fraser and Ida Lar- 
pent, a widow anxious to marry Franklin. 
One evening after a dance on board, Frank- 
lin—thinking they are alone on the fore- 
deck—takes Beatrix in his arms against 
her will and kisses her. And Mrs. Larpent 
overhears ensuing altercations, in which 
Beatrix reminds Franklin that she is not 
his wife and demands to be put. ashore 
next day; Franklin consents. 

And now Mrs. Larpent feels she has still 
a chance to win Franklin, and boldly visits 
him in his stateroom late that night. But 
in spite of her accusations, Franklin insists 
that he is married to Beatrix and rebuffs 
Mrs. Larpent. 

Next day, however, Franklin tricks Bea- 
trix and keeps her aboard the yacht after 
the others have gone ashore for a motor 
trip. She is furious, and plots to slip 
ashore with Jones, one of the sailors, when 
he lands to get mail early next morning. 
But Franklin prevents that too, and she 
finds herself held a prisoner alone with 
him aboard the Galatea. 
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She was standing ankle-deep in the sea. “Delicious!” she called. It was 
the very word he had already discovered. 
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Beginning with anger, 
it gradually let him into 
a dozen other emotions 
—a reluctant admiration 
for the cunning way in 
which Beatrix had been 
going to take advantage 
of Horatio Jones, amuse- 
ment when she didn’t 
appear for breakfast and 
he thought she was sulk- 
ing, loneliness when tea- 
time came and there was 
still no sign of her— 
finally _ fright, sheer, 
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honest fright when he discovered at sun- 
down that she had not rung for the 
stewardess during the whole of the day. 

He sent for.the stewardess to his 
room and stood awkwardly before her. 
“Why do you suppose Mrs. Franklin 
hasn’t needed you?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, sir.” 
woman was evidently worried too. 
fingered her apron nervously. 

“When were you in her room last?” 

“At half-past eight, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, I called Mrs. Franklin at 
four-thirty this morning—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“And I went in again as usual at 
half-past eight to see what I could do 
to help in any way, and Mrs. Franklin 
had gone back to bed, sir.” 


The 
She 


“Go on.” 

“Well, sir, I hung about for a few 
minutes, and then Mrs. Franklin half 
woke up and said: ‘1’m tired; don’t 
come again until I ring.’ ” 

“Vou’re quite sure she hasn’t rung?” 

“Ves sir. I’ve never left my cabin— 
had my meals brought there, sir, in 
case.” 

“T see. Thank you.” He opened the 
door for the sturdy little woman, who 
seemed to have caught his anxiety; and 
then he killed the longest half-hour that 
he ever remembered to have spent. Was 
Beatrix in her stateroom? Had she by 
any chance got away? That was absurd. 
How could she, with officers and crew 
about.all day? Naturally, she was tired, 
having been up so early, but why stay 
in bed for so many hours? Her vitality 
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and love of movement, her constant 
desire to do things and take exercise, 
her habit of talking to all and sundry— 
these made it impossible for her either 
to sulk or sleep for such a long time. 
She must be ill. Yes, that was it. She 
had fainted or done one of the queer 
things that he had heard of women 
The stewardess must see 
her at once. Why? She was no use. 
For one thing, she stood in awe of this 
girl who gave such definite orders and 
saw that they were observed. For 
another, she was rough and untrained 
and probably incompetent and, like all 
her countrywomen, sensational. She 
might scream or something For 
the Lord’s sake, what was he to do? 
With all his nerves jangling like a 
bunch of telegraph wires in a gale, he 
went aft. The sun had gone. It was 
almost dark. One star had come up—- 
the outpost of the night. There was, he 
saw, no light in her suite. He stood at 
her door, irresolute, with the hand of 
fright on his heart. He was homesick 
for the sight of her and the sound of 
her voice, even if it should be cold and 
antagonistic or mocking and scornful. 
He felt oddly and strangely young and 
lonely and worried, afraid of some intan- 
gible thing. Suppose she had done 
something ! 


He 


HE couldn’t bear the thought. 
opened her door, shut it and went 


in and stood in the dark. It was the 
sitting-room. On the table in the mid- 
dle there was a reading-lamp. He 
groped about, found it and turned it up. 
There was a book on the floor, open, 
face down, its leaves all bent under. 
It must have been flung there. A soft 
black hat was lying against the wall. 
It looked hurt. And everywhere there 
was the subtle influence of perfume. 

He went across to the bedroom door, 
hesitated, turned the handle and went 
in. 

By the light from the sitting-room he 
could see the bed. The blankets had 
been flung back, and under a sheet Bea- 
trix lay, her cheek on one hand, the 
other soft and flaccid, palm up on the 
cover. A great fan of golden hair cov- 
ered the pillow. She was lying on her 
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side like a child, with her knees drawn 
up and one bare shoulder gleaming. 

The eternal yearning of nature made 
Franklin want to cry out at the sight of 
her. He stood humble, inarticulate, 
bewitched. The room seemed to be filled 
with the sound of sweet, far-away 
voices. 

He went forward and bent over her, 
listening to her breathing. It was agony 
to be so near and so far away. After a 
moment she laughed softly and stirred 
like a waking flower and drew up her 
hand and moved it lazily as if trying to 
catch the figure of sleep that was turn- 
ing to go. 

He drew back quickly, panting. 

“Is that you, Brownie dear? Oh— 
ho—I’ve had such a lovely rest. I’ve 
been lying all among buttercups and 
clover far, far away from the sea. It’s 
good to be on land again and hear the 
birds sing and watch the grasses nod.” 
She turned over and stretched and gave 
a long sigh and opened her eyes. Then 
she looked about in astonishment and 
sat up quickly, startled. 

“Who's there?” Her voice was sharp 
and frightened. 

“Me,” said Franklin. 

“You!” She put her hands over her 
breast. 

“I’m sorry. I thought you were ill.” 
How tame it sounded. 

“Tl? Why?” 

“It’s late, and you haven’t rung for 
the stewardess all day. I wondered if 
anything was the matter. So I came in. 
That’s all. Can I do anything for 
you?” 

“Only go,” she said. 


ND so he turned and went out and 

strode forward and stood hatless 
under the sky. Other stars had come. 
The line of horizon had become merged 
into the darkness. The breeze left the 
taste of salt on his parched lips. The 
eternal yearning grew in the silence, and 
the call of nature seemed to echo 
through the, world. Everything that 
was true and clean and honest in him 
answered to it. All his dreams as a boy 
and a youth, vague, unremembered,— 
all the sudden, surprising elations that 
had swept over him at the sight, per- 











haps of a fine view of open country, 
the misty interior of an old cathedral, 
the appeal of a throbbing melody,—took 
shape and became the lovely form of 
that sleeping girl. He had never under- 
stood so definitely, so conclusively, so 
permanently, that in Beatrix was the 
epitome of all his hopes. 

She dined in her own room that night 
and had breakfast sent to her in the 
morning. Franklin hung about near her 
stateroom in the hope of seeing her. He 
could hear her singing, as he passed, and 
talking to the little Irishwoman; but at 
twelve o’clock there was still no sign of 
her on deck. He was just going along 
to the Captain’s room in order to talk 
and be talked to, when the stewardess 
came and gave him a note. He took it 
and blushed like a schoolboy and carried 
it down to his own room. 

It had no conventional beginning. It 
plunged to the point. 


I’m not sulking, which would be 
human enough, or suffering from 
shock, which would be reasonable un- 
der the circumstances. I’m _ thinking 
and weighing things up. I’ve told the 
stewardess that I’ve got neuralgia, so 
that the people of your small kingdom 
may not run away with the notion that 
their rulers have had a wordy argu- 
ment. I may inflict myself upon you 
for lunch if by that time I have found 
the way out of my mental maze. If 
not, you may be alone in all your glory 
for days—weeks, perhaps. 


It ended as abruptly as it began. 

Days—weeks, perhaps! 

Not weeks—not even-a week, if he 
knew anything about it. 

He would give her forty-eight hours 
in exile. After which he would not be 
responsible for his actions. 


CHAPTER XXX 


AVING written the note, Bea- 
H trix proceeded to dress for lunch. 
It was altogether a new thing 

to be without a maid and a companion. 
Never once in all her life, not even at 
school, had she been permitted to raise 
a finger for herself. Héléne and Mrs. 
Keane would have stood aghast and 
imagined that the end of the world was 
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at hand if they could have seen her that 
morning doing her hair, putting on her 
shoes and choosing a frock. She did 
these things without assistance from the 
stewardess, who stood by impotent and 
uneasy, because she enjoyed the experi- 
ence as a deviation from the regular 
routine of her life and found plenty to 
laugh at in her ridiculous inexpertness. 
It was a game, and after her orgy of 
sleep she felt electrically fit and vital, 
ready to play at anything, especially if 
it was new. . 

It was true that she had been think- 
ing. Sitting like a tailor on her bed, 
with her hair in a flood about her shoul- 
ders, she had gone over the last two inci- 
dents of this queer honeymoon trip with 
great care. She was astonished, and 
even a little uneasy, to find that she was 
beginning to look at the whole business 
from a new angle. She discovered, after 
an honest examination, that the mere 
romantic side of this kidnaping expedi- 
tion, as she called it, no longer inter- 
ested her—nor its unconventionality 
either, although she chuckled to think 
of the mistaken complacency of her 
family in aiding and abetting Franklin 
to commit a breach that was without a 
parallel in the history of American so- 
ciety : it was enough to make a cat laugh. 
What it seemed to her to lack was 
the element of personal danger which 
had made the episode in her bedroom a 
very real fight. There was, it seemed 
to her, no red blood in the business, no 
flare of sex. Franklin was either the 
most cold-blooded man imaginable or a 
past master of the art of hiding his 
feelings. 

This was what she wanted to find out. 
Her thinking led her up to the fact that 
her interest and curiosity were centered 
on this one point. She was perfectly 
frank in acknowledging to herself that 
her vanity was piqued. All other men 
except Malcolm—who, after all, was not 
so much a man as a poet—had made it 
plain that they were men. With them 
femininity had triumphed. But with 
Franklin it was different. Was it pos- 
sible that the more he was with her the 
less he was attracted? Here was some- 


thing upon which to concentrate and use 
her wits. 
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It was, therefore, with the excitement 
of having found something to do, a new 
game to play at, a new chapter to begin, 
that she dressed for lunch. ‘The muddle 
to which she reduced her stateroom— 
skirts that she had looked at, considered 
and discarded, stockings and shoes all 
over the floor, blouses and ties all cha- 
otic in the drawers—was a sight to see. 


NLY a few minutes late, Beatrix 

swung into the dining-saloon, fresh 
and sweet, dancing-eyed and_ vital, 
ready to seize the first chance of putting 
Franklin to a new test. 

He had none of the look of a man 
who had been up all night, for he had 
just come in from a swim. His body, 
having been exercised, was grateful and 
in fine fettle. His skin was burned a 
deeper brown. He was as hard as nails. 
He had not expected to see her, but 
from force of habit had waited in case 
she should come. 

“Good morning,” she said cheerily. 

“Good morning.” He was cheery too. 

“You've waited for me, I see.” 

“Of course. I hoped you’d come.” 

“You say that as if you meant it.” 

“T do mean it.” 

“So bored that you can even put up 
with me?” 

“I’m never bored at sea.” 

Her laugh rang out. “I gave you a 
perfect chance to say something nice,” 
she said. 

“T’m not much of a hand at saying 
nice things.” 

“T notice that.” 

Franklin let the challenge go. He 
had never felt it more necessary to keep 
a gag in his mouth. The things that 
were on the tip of his tongue to say 
were too primeval to put into words. 

“Have you missed me?” 

“We've all missed you.” 

“T asked if you'd missed me?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, my friend,” she thought, 
“wait a bit.” 

She gave a nod..and.a.smile to the 
stewards and ate with such excellent 
appetite that their efforts were well 
rewarded. The sun was cheerful; the 
saloon was cheerful; the stewards were 
quick and willing; and Franklin—yes, 
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Franklin was certainly a very good-look- 
ing person. Bother the yacht, and her 
people and what had happened to 
Brownie and the loss of a maid. Life 
was full of fun. 

“The other day you said something 
about a fishing-trip.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, I'd arranged with McLeod to 
go off on the big launch for three days, 
but—” 

“But what ?” 

“Tt’s not much fun going alone.” 

Here was her first chance. ‘Take 
me,” she cried, leaning forward. “I'd 
love to go. I’ve never fished, but you 
could_teach me.” 


RANKLIN looked at her sharply to 

see if she were joking. But her 
expression was that of a child eager for 
adventure. “But the launch has no 
cabin,” he said, “and we sleep under a 
hood hauled over her.” 

This was wonderful—a test indeed. 
She pressed the point eagerly. “Why 
not? I don’t mind roughing it. I don’t 
mind anything, if it has compensations. 
Come out and talk it over.” 

Franklin followed her. She was lean- 
ing against the rail with the breeze in 
her hair and the sunlight on her shoul- 
ders. What if he fell in with her impet- 
uous wish? Jones and one of the crew 
would sleep, as usual, up in the peak, 
and he and she must lie almost side by 
side under the awning in the stern. 

“Please don’t make difficulties,” she 
said. “Let me have my own way just 
for once.” 

He could have yelled with laughter. 
Hang it, the girl was having her own 
way all the time, except in unessential 
things. 

“There are various degrees of rough- 
ing it,” he said, cursing his conscience. 

“Ves, but if I don’t mind—if I want 
to?” 

“Have a look at the launch, and then 
think.”’ 

“I’m tired of thinking. Arrange it— 
please arrange it.” She didn’t in the 
least want to go, and she knew better 
than he did how absurd the idea was. 
But here was a chance to-force him out 
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measured herself up, made a cool and keen examination. 
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She went to the glass in her stateroom and rubbed away the marks of 
back so that she could see the full length of her figure and took stock, 
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of inarticulation, to see his composure 
crumble and break. 

“Three days out. Hardly room to 
swing a cat. Two men with us—” 

Beatrix gave an impatient sigh. “I 
wish to heaven I wasn’t a girl,” she 
said, and waited expectantly. 

It was no use. Franklin’s hot words 
were choked back. He didn’t know the 
Eden game that she was playing, and he 
would be hanged before he would give 
himself away to be laughed at. 

And so the moment passed. 


.. oa walked up and down with him for 

an hour, laughing and talking. He 
was amazed to find that she was more 
friendly and charming than ever before 
and that her sleep seemed to have 
removed from her mind all trace of 
resentment. “Let’s talk young stuff,” 
she said. ‘What we believe in, what 
we think we might do to solve all the 
problems of the world and all that 
shall we? It’s awfully good to get on 
a high horse every now and then and 
sweep away institutions with a phrase, 
knock down old laws with a well-aimed 
verb and topple big men out of their 
places with the tip of a toe.” 

And they did so in the old-new way 
of youth, saying things earnestly, with 
the air of prophets, that had been labeled 
unpractical before they were born, let- 
ting their tongues run away with them 
as far as they could before they limped 
and halted, listening to each other with 
their eyes while getting the next out- 
burst ready in their brains. And after 
a while, as usual, they steered into per- 
sonalities, likes and dislikes and mutual 
friends. 

“And what did you think of Ida 
Larpent ?” Beatrix asked suddenly. 

“Very attractive, but—” 

“But better as somebody’s else dinner 
partner ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Franklin. “She makes 
an average dinner bearable. She’s in a 
class of her own—beautiful, well trav- 
eled, tremendously all there, and 
awfully good fun to take about.” 

“Take about?” Her eyebrows went 
up. “Did you take her about? But 
perhaps that’s rather an indiscreet ques- 
tion ?” 
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“Not a bit.° When I was in town 
some months ago, bored stiff,—all my 
pals being away,—she was a real good 
sort, and we did the round—everything 
except the opera, which seemed to be 
having an orgy of Wagner, and I can’t 
stand that overexuberant German. I 
did a cycle of him once in London, and 
it seemed to me that if he’d had the 
sense and honesty to scrap sixty per 
cent of his stuff, there would have been 
enough over for two very decent operas. 
What do you think?” 

She said something to keep the ball 
going, but nothing of what she thought. 
. . . . So he could own to having been 
so attracted by Ida Larpent as to take 
her about night after night, but when it 
came to her, Beatrix, he could remain 
perfectly normal! And again she 
thought: “All right, my friend—wait 
a bit.” If she couldn’t compete with 
Ida Larpent—good Lord! 

But no, even under the rankle of this 
new thing, and even though she went to 
dinner that night in a mood as daring 
and devil-may-care as her dress, and 
stood looking out at the star-bespattered 
sky for a long time with her arm 
through his, he remained brotherly. In 
fact,—and in not seeing that her obser- 
vation was uncharacteristically out of 
form,—her new delightful treatment of 
him made him very happy and con- 
tented. She was so charming and nat- 
ural and breezy. She never once 
laughed at him or held him up to ridi- 
cule. He could almost persuade himself 
that they were really on a honeymoon, 
except when a whiff of scent bewildered 
his senses or the gleam of her whiteness 
made his heart tumble. 


ND so it went on for several appar- 

ently uneventful days—days full 
of sun and health and simple confi- 
dences, of wide, gorgeous views of sea 
and sky, of all the exquisite coloring of 
sunrise and sunset, and of the sweet 
singing of far-away voices. It was to 
bed ‘that she took her growing pique, in 
the quiet of her own room that she 
asked herself, like the spoiled child that 
she was, what was the matter with this 
man. Under normal conditions, if they 
had been, perhaps, members of a house- 




















party, she would have liked him ex- 
tremely. He had greatly improved on 
acquaintance. He was something more 
than a sportsman. He had imagination, 
idealism, extraordinary simplicity and 
even a touch—odd as she found it in his 
type—of spirituality. It came out in his 
deep appreciation of nature and love of 
melody. Why didn’t he find Aer attract- 
ive—even as attractive as Ida Larpent? 

Very soon the game lost its novelty. 
Getting nothing to appease her vanity, 
Beatrix gave it up. Once more the 
monotony of the sea bored her; the sen- 
sation of being tied by the leg got on 
her nerves. Franklin said a rather 
impatient thing one morning in reply to 
a sarcastic remark of hers, and before 
she could stop herself and remember to 
stick to her pose of complete indiffer- 
ence, she put her hand imploringly on 
his arm and burst into an intense and 
genuine appeal. 

“Well, let’s end it,” she begged. 
“Nothing can come of all this—nothing 
at all. You're only dodging the issue, 
really you are. Don’t let’s play the fool 
any longer. The more you try to force 
me to agree to-your plan, the harder 
I shall fight. Don’t you know me yet? 
I’m built like that. I can’t help it. Oh, 
do be sane about it and come down to 
facts. We shall both grow old and 
gray on this prison-ship, because I'l! 
never give in—never! It isn’t that I 
don’t think you’re right. You are. I'll 
concede that. We ought to marry and 
settle the whole trouble. It’s the easiest 
way. But I’ve said I wont, and I wont. 
I tell you I wont. I know I’m a fool. 
I know I’m pig-headed. I know I de- 
serve to be made to pay. But you can’t 
alter me now. It’s too late. So let me 
off and I’ll take my punishment, and 
the whole thing will blow over. Peo- 
ple’s memories are short, and every day, 
every hour, other scandals come up, are 
talked about and forgotten. Pelham, 
will you please be good and let me 


go ?”? 


LL this came with a rush. Her 
voice was soft and wining, her 
eyes full of tears, her hand warm and 
sweet upon his arm. But every word 
that she said, every look that she gave 
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him, every touch of appeal that came into 
her voice, made her more and more val- 
uable as the prize of his life; and the 
sight of her tears—especially the sight 
of her tears—steeled him to stick to his 
job to the very end. All her spoiling, 
all the falsity of her training, all the 
grotesque power of the wealth with 
which she had always been surrounded, 
had not completely changed her from 
the little girl whom Malcolm had paint- 
ed in his never-to-be-forgotten picture, 
and of whom he had himself seen 
glimpses. 

“No,” he said. “I’m as pig-headed 
as you are. I don’t care if we do grow 
old and gray on this yacht. You've got 
to marry me.” 

Beatrix drew back. She was cold and 
angry and bitterly annoyed with herself 
for having asked once more for mercy. 
“All right,” she said. “Then the fight 
goes on, and I give you warning that I 
shall use any weapons, fair or unfair, 
that I can find.” 

Before she could turn away and hide 
the marks of her tears, Captain McLeod 
came up. She smiled and gave him a 
cheery word. It was admirably and 
characteristically well done. 

“McLeod,” said Franklin quiétly. 
“Tell Jones to get the big launch fixed 
up right away. He’s to come with me 
on the fishing-trip.” 

Beatrix left them to talk over the 
arrangements. What did she care where 


he went? He could go to the devil if: 


he liked. She whistled as she moved 
away, but her eyes were black with rage. 
This man who had the temerity, the 
impudence, not only to stand up to her 
but to set himself to bend her to his 
will should see now what sort of stuff 
she was made of. Up to that very mo- 
ment, in the face of everything that he 
had done, she had not cared to believe 
that this struggle of wills, this clash of 
temperaments, was worth taking with 
real seriousness. She had dodged it, laid 
it aside, treated it as half a joke, be- 
lieved that if she really exerted herself 
it could be brought to a quick and 
definite end. She had not taken the 
trouble to rouse herself fully and set 
her wits at work to get away from the 
yacht. The pleasure of playing with 
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fire was too great. She really had 
wished to see how far Franklin would 
go. But now, having humbled herself 
again and been turned down, she went 
round another mental corner. 

Beatrix’s interest and curiosity in the 
affair had come suddenly to an end. 
What did it matter in what way her 
family would presently revenge them- 
selves? This—this business—was insuf- 
ferable. To be dictated to, coerced, 
compelled, driven—good heavens, it was 
not to be endured. From that moment 
she would set herself to outwit him, 
humiliate him and laugh in his face. 
The work that she had begun with Mr. 
Jones in a half-hearted way would now, 
of course, count for nothing. He was 
going with Franklin. But there re- 
mained Captain McLeod and the first 
officer—and she would have three days. 
Revolutions had been brought about in 
less time than that. 

She went to the glass in her stateroom 
and rubbed away the marks of her tears 
with impatience and scorn. Then she 
stood back so that she could see the full 
length of her figure and took stock, 
measured herself up, made a cool and 
keen examination. Finally, having 
turned this way and that, she nodded at 
her reflection with approval. “Fair or 
unfair—we’ll see,” she said. ‘There are 
Captain McLeod and the first officer.” 

And then, smiling again and happy 
in having come at last to a conclusion, 
she changed into gym’ kit and in five 
minutes was perched upon the wooden 
horse, riding hard. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HERE, half an hour later, Frank- 
lin found her. 


The horse was motionless. She 
was sitting sidewise, with one slim leg 
crossed over the other, her arms folded 
over her breast. She was in deep 
thought, but there was a little smile of 
excitement around her mouth which, if 
Franklin had known it as well as 
Brownie did, would have put him in- 
stantly on his guard. 

The portholes were open, and several 
round patches of sunlight made pools 
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upon the floor. One had fastened upon 
the blue silk bathrobe Beatrix had 
thrown off. The sea was as smooth as 
the waters of a lake, and but for the 
busy song of the engines, the yacht 
might have been lying against a quay. 

Franklin pulled up at the door. He 
had come up quietly and unnoticed. He 
held his breath and stood looking, with 
a curious mixture of homage and ire, 
at this mere kid, as she seemed to him 
to be, this girl-child perched upon that 
toy horse like a fairy on a toadstool, 
lost in a daydream. He asked himself, 
in amazement, what magic there was 
about her that had swung him out of 
his course, put a new beat into his heart, 
that could burn him hot and cold, that 
had put a reason and a meaning into 
life that startled and surprised, laid 
enchantment upon him, made him 
wretched and angry and eager, feel like 
a king and a clown in quick succession. 

For the first time he caught her 
unawares, un-self-conscious, quiet. This 
was not the young hedgehog, with all 
her defenses pointed, the immature 
woman of complete sophistication, ready . 
at any moment to smile and answer 
back, to hide behind a manner, to dart 
out with a flash of wit, to mock, to 
wheedle, to inspire, to anger. This was 
Eve in exile, the original woman come 
upon suddenly alone in a glade, away 
from any glistening pool in which she 
could watch the reflection of her face 
and gleaming body, from any Adam 
upon whom to try her wiles. This was 
Beatrix—herself—at last. 

Franklin moved to go. He felt like 
Peeping Tom at the top window of that 
house in Coventry from which he 
gloated upon the beauty of Godiva 
“clothed only in chastity.” It was un- 
fair, almost indecent, it seemed to him, 
to take advantage of this lovely chame- 
leon in her original color. And as he 
moved, she heard him and changed. 

“Hello, Strong Man,” she cried out, 
slipping from the horse. ‘‘What’s the 
latest?” Her expression was impudent, 
her friendliness an audacity. 


Shar cgtontesgal leaned against the door. 
He had never supposed that a time 
would ever come when he would be 























obliged to play-act. “I’ve cut the fish- 
ing-trip for to-day,” he said, as though 
he were talking to a young sister. 
“Jones has damaged his hand, and as 
he’s the only man I care to take, the 
thing’s off.” 

“Oh, poor Mr. Jones!” 

“You implied just now that you were 
bored stiff with the yacht.” 

“Fed up, I meant to say, which is 
several degrees worse.” 

“What about coming out on the small 
launch and having lunch on one of the 
islands westward ?” 

Beatrix picked up her bathrobe and 
swung it around her shoulders. “It 
sounds too good to be true,” she said 
without enthusiasm. ‘Thank you.” 

Franklin blocked the door. She was 
in his blood. His hands were thirsty 
to touch, his lips to taste. “Good God!” 
he cried, all out of control, ‘‘why don’t 
you smash that shell and be yourself 
all the time?” 

She raised her eyebrows and swung a 
tassel round and round. ‘You don’t 
like my shell, then?” 

“T loathe it!” 

“Well, nobody asked you to do any- 
thing else, you know.” 

Her iciness, the fearless way in which 
she stood up to him, the utter indiffer- 
ence to his opinion one way or the other 
on any mortal subject, crushed his pas- 
sion as effectively as a snuffer on the 
flame of a candle. He stood aside to 
let her pass. 

But she had seen the sudden blaze in 
his eyes. It was not to be missed. She 
mistook it for the sort of passion that 
she had unconsciously roused in Suther- 
land York and used her wits to quell. 
There had been none of this, to her way 
of thinking, in the kisses that Franklin 
had snatched. They were merely to 
show her that he was top-dog. She had 
never conceived it possible that this 
inarticulate man could love her. He 
made it too obvious that she fell far 
short of his ideal. But she had now at 
last caught the desired glimpse of that 
side of his character that she had been 
working to find. He was not, then, so 
supremely composed as he made himself 
out to be. He had shown her, in a 
flash—and she got this with a great 
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throb of feminine triumph—that how- 
ever well he had believed in the truth of 
his scornful statement as to the huts 
on the desert island when he had made 
it, he would lie if he repeated it now. 

And with this balm to the wound in 
her vanity, which had never healed, she 
passed him. He lived as a man again 
for the first time since the bedroom inci- 
dent—and she liked him for it. She 
got this, too, as she went off to her suite, 
and it came on top of her determination 
to fight “fair or unfair,” as something 
of a shock. To begin to like him when 
she ought to detest him most—‘‘Good 
Lord,” she said to herself as she dressed 
to go out in the launch,—with greater 
pains than usual,—‘‘what a mass of con- 
tradictions you are, my child! What are 
you really, I wonder? And how will all 
this end?” 

Franklin went slowly across to the 
port side, disheartened and depressed. 
“What the devil’s the use of me? Every 
time I open my mouth it makes every- 
thing more hopeless. I’m as bad as a 
bull in a china-shop. I’d better let her 
go and chuck the whole blessed thing ; 
and after all, is there any gold to dig 
out, or has it all turned to brass? I'll 
be hanged if I know.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


HERE was a certain amount of 
| bustle going on. The yacht had 
found an anchorage. ‘The small 
launch had been let down. A steward 
handed over a lunch-basket to Jones, 
who was willing hard to be taken along. 
Men moved at the double in the execu- 
tion of their duties. The first officer 
stood by with a watchful eye. He had 
made a small bet with Jones that he 
would be left behind. 

It was midday and very warm. There 
was not enough wind to tease a curl. 
When Beatrix appeared, in the fewest 
possible clothes, she was followed by 
the stewardess carrying a sort of mack- 
intosh bag in which were a bathing-suit, 
a tin of powder, a brush and comb and 
so forth. 

“Back about five,” said Franklin. 

The first officer saluted. “Very good, 
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“*Galatea— Galatea, ahoy!”’ yelled Franklin. It was the put-put of an engine that came to his tired brain. ‘‘A hoy to 
heart began to thump. She didn’t want to be taken away. ‘‘At last!” said Franklin. ‘Steady, Jones!” he called out. “We're 
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you!’’ Tt was not heaven. It was earth, and they were alive, and that was Jones’ voice. She cuddled closer, and her 
drifting. Slide up alongside and take us on. We're cold. Well played, little girl!” And he kissed her on the mouth. 
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sir. Keep an eye on the weather. It 
looks like a change to me.” 

“All right.” 

Franklin got into the launch and 
handed Beatrix aboard. “You're taking 
a coat, aren’t you?” 

“No,” said Beatrix. 
lovely and warm.” 

“T’d like you to.” 

She smiled up at him and shook her 
head. She held the cards now. 

Franklin caught the eye of the pre- 
cocious Jones and jerked his thumb 
toward the yacht. The first officer 
grinned to see him jump aboard. A dol- 
lar had its uses, but it was well worth 
ten to see Jones squashed. 

Away went the launch, the happy 
pair in the stern, the white silk blouse 
and red tie of the girl standing out 
against the water, the midday sun beat- 
ing down from a cloudless sky on the 
trim and glossy boat. Franklin turned 
his head over his shoulder and waved his 
left hand at the Captain. The put-put 
of the motor awoke the echoes. 

“Owe you a bloomin’ dollar,” said 
Jones with a touch of temper. 

The first officer let his laugh go. 


“Why? § It’s 


BEATRIX crossed her legs and drew 


in a long breath. “The prisoner 
goes for an airing,” she said. 

The chameleon had changed color 
again. Franklin caught her sunny mood 
with eagerness. “Glad to get off?” 

“Oh, goodness, yes! I feel like the 
man who after living at the Plaza for 
a year sneaked into a Childs’ for his 
meals. Anything for a change. Which 
island are you making for?” 

Franklin pointed. ‘That one. It 
has a natural landing-place and enough 
shade.” 

“A good place to bathe from?” 

“But you’re not going to bathe?” 

“Aren’t I, though! There are my 
things. Have you got yours?” 

“Yes; they’re in the locker.” 

“T shall simply adore to swim. If 
you'd have been any sort of a husband, 
you'd have seen to it before.” She shot 
this out without thinking. Her spirits 
were too high to bother about anything 
that he might say. She had forgotten 
for the time being that he was a man. 
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“Being your sort of husband,” he 
blurted out, “I keep all suggestions to 
myself.” 

She gave one quick look at him. Yes, 
she held the cards now, all of them. 
There would be no more monotony from 
day to day. This man was coming 
through, like a negative in course of 
development. She would be able to 
play with him as a cat plays with a 
mouse, make him pay over and over 
again for having hurt her so deeply; 
and as soon as it suited her, she could 
bring him to the point of being willing 
and anxious to let her go. 

She sat back and smiled. How in- 
finitely satisfactory it was to resume 
her place in the world and in her own 
esteem. It wasn’t her fault if*every- 
body had spoiled her. It was theirs. 
The point was—was she worth spoil- 
ing? And for Franklin to say yes— 
Franklin, who had fought so hard to 
wear a mask and had played the tyrant 
with such success, that was good hear- 
ing! 

“What time do you propose having 
lunch?” she asked after a long and 
happy silence. 

“Any time you like.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

He looked astonished. 
course.” 

“T ask, because it will take time for 
me to get used to your showing me any 
consideration,” she said, with the imp 
back on her shoulder. ‘Your iron hand 
has almost cowed me. You have nearly 
broken my spirit. I am a humble 
creature now, grateful for crumbs of 
kindness.” 


“Ves, of 


RANKLIN threw back his head and 
laughed until the tears came into 
his eyes. 
“What’s 
gravely. 
He turned and looked her full in the 
face. ‘The devil was somewhere about 
when you were born,” he said. “I wish 
to heaven we were back in the good old 
days when men could beat their women 
without fear of police and suffrage and 
all the silly stuff that protects you 
against your proper treatment.” 
Before she could answer, he stopped 


the matter?” she _ asked 

















the engine and ran the launch alongside 
a low ridge of rock ; then he sprang out, 
helped her up, jammed a pin into a 
cleft and fastened the painter to it. 

She stood up in front of him, proud 
and glorious in her youth and beauty. 
“Well, here we are on your desert 
island. May I have my bag, please?” 
she asked sweetly. 

He gave it to her. 

“You know the island, don’t you?” 

“Every inch of it.” 

“Where do you propose I shall un- 
dress ?”” 

“Come along, and I'll show you.” 
He started off, clambering over the 
brown rocks. 

She followed to a place about a hun- 
dred yards away—a sort of cave on a 
tiny spread of beach. “Oh, how per- 
fectly delightful,” she cried. “Built 
for bathing, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t go in before I come back. 
There’s a strong undertow here. Sing 
out when you’re ready.” And away he 
went. 

Beatrix chose a dry spot on the sand 
and without a second’s hesitation sat 
down and started to untie her shoes. 
She longed to get into the sea, to enjoy 
the exhilaration of exercise, to feel the 
warm sun on her wet limbs and be a 
child of nature. Franklin might talk 
as glibly as he liked about the good old 
days, but he was a sportsman. She had 
no fear. 


E hadn’t long to wait. He got into 

his bathing things and had only 
taken two puffs of a cigarette before he 
heard her call. Once more he climbed 
over and down the rocks—stopped for a 
moment and drew in his breath at the 
sight of her—and then went on. 

She waved her hand. She was stand- 
ing ankle-deep in the sea with a red 
rubber cap drawn tightly over her hair, 
without stockings, and in a suit that 
looked like a boy’s. ‘Delicious!’ she 
called out. 

It was the very word he had already 
discovered. 

And in they tumbled, laughing and 
splashing, like children. ‘Let’s dry in 
the sun,” she said presently, coming out 
breathlessly, her face and arms glisten- 
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ing, the wet suit as tight as a black 
skin. She sat down and peeled off the 
rubber cap and shook her hair free. 
“This is the best thing I’ve done for 
months.” 

He stood a few yards away and threw 
pebbles into the sea. He felt awfully 
young and fit. It was almost as good 
as dreaming to be out there, like that, 
with her. He chucked as hard as he 
could, with all his force, competing 
against each good shot. ‘How about 
that?” he cried out with a laugh. 

Beatrix looked at him. She had 
merely accepted him before. He was 
like the bronze figure of The Runner 
come to life. His small head and broad, 
deep chest, hard, muscular arms, clean, 
hipless lines, tremendous strength—the 
sight of him gave her a sudden, unex- 
plainable sense of shyness. She tried to 
shake it off. It was disconcerting and 
foolish. 

He flung himself down and began to 
babble to her, pouring sand through his 
fingers. His dark, thick hair was still 
wet. His skin was deeply tanned. The 
whites of his eyes were as white .as his 
teeth. His mustache, red as a rule, was 
burned to the color of straw. An odd 
thought flashed through her mind. He 
must like her to have spared her, to have 
respected her. How easy to have broken 
her if he’d chosen! 

“Isn’t it wonderful here!” she said, 
resenting a feeling of self-consciousness. 

“Pretty good, isn’t it? Malcolm and 
a whole crowd of us bathed here last 
year. Very queer! I remember he told 
me about you that morning—how well 
you swim, or something; and by Jove, 
you do swim well—as well as you do 
everything else.” He was not paying 
compliments. There was not the faint- 
est suggestion of flirtation in his eyes. 
He made the statement of an accepted 
fact and went on boyishly. “Do you 
wonder that I keep away from towns? 
Just look at it here. No umbrellas 
stuck about. No crowd of giggling 
women and cocktail-hunters. No strings 
of bad-smelling cars lined up to carry 
off soft people. Here’s simplicity and 


truth. Will you ever get to like it, 
youngster ?” 
He was disappointing her. She 
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wouldn’t for the world have had him 
be less charming than he was, or say the 
things that some men had said to her 
after bathing—personal, fulsome things, 
caddish things. But—she must look 
nice; she fe/¢ nice, and surely there 
might have been just a little admiration 
in his eyes. Anyone would think that 
they had been boy and girl together. 
He accepted it as a matter of course. 

“Ves,” she said, before she could stop 
herself, “—with you.” 

He laughed softly and gratefully, 
leaned forward and kissed her foot. 
Then he sprang up, bent over her and 
putting one arm round her shoulders and 
one under her knees, quietly gathered 
her up shoulder-high. ‘Come on,” he 
said, “it’s time to dress and eat.” And 
with a cheek against her breast he car- 
ried her to where her clothes were 
lying. 

When he put her down and saw her 
face, something went crack. They were 
not, then, in that dream of his, married, 
hand in hand, with a baby boy growing 
in the sun! He bolted away like a 
mountain goat. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HE sight of him after he had 
put her down, scared, with his 
hands out as though they had 
been burned, and the complete acknow]l- 
edgment of the ineptitude of apology 
that he gave by bolting, made Beatrix 
laugh. It caught her sense of comedy 
and left a picture on her mind to which 
she would always be able to turn, to 
dispel depression. All the same, her 
heart was thumping and her cheeks were 
hot. She exulted in the fact, now 
proved beyond argument, that she drew 
him, that. he was all alive to her attrac- 
tion. She thrilled again as she thought 
of how he had kissed her foot, and the 
way in which he had carried her across 
the beach. 

She found herself trying to find the 
right word to describe his strength and 
cleanness and physical beauty, the odd 
boyishness of him, the passion that was 
without animalism—and she failed. She 
got as far as to wish that she had run 
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her fingers through his hair as she had 
felt a strong desire to do; and then she 
began to dress quickly, drawing back, 
with an odd touch of Puritanism, from 
that kind of thought. 

“IT would like to come here every 
fine day,” she said to herself, looking 
about, pretending that it was the view 
that appealed to her, and the color and 
the gentle break of the sea. “And I’m 
as hungry as a hunter now.” And she 
knew that she was hurrying to see him 
again. 

When she was dressed and had packed 
the bathing things into the bag, she stood 
still for a little while under the shadow 
of the rocks, with dry seaweed all round 
her in a vague pattern. Privately and, 
in a sort of way, in secret from herself, 
she tapped at her heart and went in, 
afraid to take more than one quick Jook 
around. It was all untidy and chaotic. 
Some one had stamped about in that 
hitherto perfectly neat and undisturbed 
place. It was unrecognizable; she ran 
away from it. What did it mean? Why 
did she begin to feel that she was not 
the old Beatrix, not quite so high- 
chinned and _ self-composed, with not 
quite with the same grip on the reins, 
softer, simpler, with a queer new feel- 
ing of homesickness for a home that she 
didn’t know? 

“Now, now, my good girl,” she said, 
“string up! Pull yourself together. No 
sloppiness, please.” But she went 
eagerly back over the uneven rocks, and 
something was making her heart more 
untidy than ever. 


HE found the food laid out on a flat 
place and Franklin in the launch 

doing something to the engine. She 
whistled, and he looked up. “I’m aw- 
fully hungry,” she said. 

“Right! Dll come. This engine’s a 
bit groggy somewhere. I thought so as 
we ran in. Careless blighter, Jones.” 
He washed his hands in the sea and 
came up, putting on his coat. “TI hate 
messing about with machinery. I know 
next to nothing about it, and if I can’t 
get it right at once, I have an unholy 
desire to smash. I’ve no patience with 
things I don’t understand.” 
“That’s why you’re so impatient with 























me sometimes,” she said to herself— 
enormously surprised that she didn’t 
say it aloud. Obviously something was 
happening to her. She liked the way in 
which he had set out the lunch and put 
the cushion so that the sun wouldn’t fall 
on her face. It was competent—and 
she admired that. 

Franklin hid behind an abrupt and 
hard-forced casualness, very conscious 
of having made a complete idiot of him- 
self. He told her of everything there 
was to eat, knowing very weil that her 
quick eyes had at once made an inven- 
tory, and looked after her with a rapid 
politeness. He immediately entered 
into a long, detailed account of a most 
uninteresting hunting-trip in Central 
Africa, and watched her like a hawk, to 
pounce if she made any reference to 
bathing or beaches. 

Finally, having strained every nerve 
to stand it for his sake, she gave a little 
scream and he stopped. But before he 
could ask what was the matter she said: 
“Nothing’s bitten me, and I haven’t seen 
smugglers. I’m simply fed up with red 
monkeys and Kroo boys and the whole 
of Central Africa. Tell me just one 
thing: how do you feel after eating 
four hard-boiled eggs running?” 

He chuckled. “Hungry,” he said, 
and got off his sweating horse. She was 
not going to hold him up to ridicule, 
and he was grateful. 

They sat for a long time after lunch— 
Franklin with his back to a rock and a 
well-worn pipe going, Beatrix leaning 
back on her hands with her hat off and 
the light on her hair. Suddenly Frank- 
lin sprang up. “Fog coming over,” he 
said sharply. He stood over her and 
held out his hand. 


HE took it, and he jerked her to her 

feet. She looked out and saw the 
Galatea a long way off, disappearing 
behind what seemed to be a solid wall 
of gray smoke. ‘Does it matter?” 

“Yes. We'll leave these things. Nip 
into the launch quick, and I’ll make a 
dash for the yacht.” He gave her arm 
an impatient tap, and she caught up her 
hat and got in. Hauling out the pin, he 
threw it aboard; then he jumped into 
the stern, started the engine and backed 
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out, turning with a swing when he was 
clear. The tide was at the stand, due 
to go out. Already the cowlike moo of 
fog-signals had begun far off. But he 
had taken his line for the yacht and 
went for her. “With ordinary luck we 
shall make her,” he said. “I wish you'd 
brought your coat.” 

The fog rolled over them. Minutes 
before, it had put out the sun. ‘What 
fun!” laughed Beatrix. “It will make 
my hair curl.” 

“Tt’ll make mine like Astrakhan,” he 
said, “if this cursed engine begins any 
tricks. It’s missing fire now, hang the 
thing!” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Beatrix airily, 
“if you really feel the need to swear.” 

“T sha’n’t.” 

She looked all around. There was 
nothing to see except a monotony of 
grayness. They were pushing through a 
thick, damp, mysterious series of closely 
hung veils that dragged softly across 
her face. It wasn’t pleasant or funny. 
It was—but with Franklin at her elbow 
it was disloyal even to let the word 
take shape in her mind. If only she 
had brought her coat, her thickest coat! 
She had hardly anything on. How 
melancholy those sea-voices were. She 
hated eerie sounds. 

She saw Franklin bend suddenly over 
the engine and pry and touch and say 
things under his breath. Every now and 
then the thing had furious palpitation. 
Then it seemed to her to be quarreling 
with itself and throwing its parts about. 
It kicked and wheezed and struggled 
like a held rooster—and stopped. She 
began to shiver. A dozen distant cows 
seemed to be calling anxiously for their 
young. She could hardly see the peak 
of the launch. She wasn’t frightened— 
only just a little anxious, or rather un- 
comfortable. She loved new things, but 
this was, undoubtedly and without argu- 
ment, too new. 

“Hell!” said Franklin. 


’ 


“Thank you,” she replied. ‘You've 
said it for me.” 
E peered into her face. “Shall I 


tell you what’s happened, or not? 
I mean, do you want to face things or be 


‘coddled ?” 
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“IT thought. you were beginning to 
know me,” she said. 

“Right! Now, listen. This dirty 
little engine’s playing the fool. I’ve 
done everything I know to it, even to 
whispering endearing terms. But it 
beats me.” 

She nodded brightly, rubbing her 
thinly clad knees together and putting 
her hands under her arms. “I see,” she 
said. “Well?” 

“That means we’re completely at the 
mercy of this rotten fog, and presently 
we shall drift out, maybe into trade- 
lines. Hear the bellows of the freight- 
ers? We may be out all night with 
nothing to eat and drink and the risk 
of being run down.” 

Her attempt at pluck was heroic. 
“There aren’t any nice, soft, cozy flan- 
nel dressing-gowns in the locker, by any 
chance ?” 

“The Vanderdykes are all right,” said 
Franklin with queer enthusiasm. He 
pulled off his flannel coat. ‘Put this 
on.” 

“No, no.” 

“Put this on.” 

“I wont put it on.” 

He wasted no further words. He 
took first one soft, damp arm and then 
‘he other, drew the sleeves over them, 
bent down and buttoned the coat up. 

“Oh, that’s lovely,” she said. “As 
warm as a radiator. But what about 
you?” 

“That’s all right. Listen again. When 
McLeod finds that we don’t get back, 
he’ll probably send off the big launch 
to hunt us up. The only way I can 
give them a line is to keep shouting. 
Very likely, giving me credit for being 
less a confounded fool that I am, he’ll 
imagine two things: either that I got off 
before the fog lowered and am able to 
fix the engine if anything happens to it, 
or that, seeing the fog coming over, I 
decided to stay on the island—in which 
case it would be possible for him to feel 
his way to land and pick us off. As it 
is, there’s no compass aboard and I’ve 
no means of telling which way we're 
drifting, and if the fog lasts all night— 
puzzle, find the yacht! There you have 
the worst and the best of it. Listen!” 

“What is it?” 
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He put his hands up to his mouth and 
raised a tremendous shout. “Ahoy— 
Galatea, ahoy, ahoy !” 

There was no answer. The sound 
seemed to fall dead, as though up 
against a wall. 

“H’m!” he said, and stood amidships 
with his legs wide apart and with the 
utmost precision, with regular pauses, 
turning his head to right and left, sent 
out long, steady calls. Some power- 
boat, feeling her way in from fishing, 
might come within hail and give them 
a tow, or the big launch might be pok- 
ing about for them and pick up his 
voice. To think that he -had lived to 
be a man without being able to master 
a fool engine! That was one of the 
worst points of being able to buy serv- 
ice. It plucked initiative cut of the 
brain like the bones out of fish. “Gala- 
tea—Galatea—ahoy.” 


OW extraordinary it was, she 

thought, sitting all together, as 
close as she could get to herself. They 
were like two children lost in the woods 
—two people, both of whom had been 
able to buy the earth, played a trick 
upon and shown that the earth was 
no more theirs than any other man’s— 
two people cut off, brought all the way 
down the great ladder with a run, to the 
desire for charity—two people, young 
and willful and proud and vain, who 
had come together by a lie, been kept 
together by a condition of nature against 
which they, for all their money and 
youth and supreme confidence, were 
utterly impotent—two people mutually 
aware of being man and woman drift- 
ing together in a new life to death, 
perhaps. 

“Galatea, Galatea, ahoy!” 

She gave a cry of wonder and fright. 

In an instant he was bending over 
her. “What can I do?” 

“Nothing else,” she said, smiling up 
at him. 

“You're shivering.” 

“Oh, no. I’m only—cool.” 

“Galatea—Galatea, ahoy !” 

He was an hour making up his mind 
what todo. During that time, listening 
hard for any near signal or answering 
call, he shouted and kept up a jerky 





















conversation, talking to Beatrix as 
though she were a child, trying to make 
her laugh with futile jokes that he 
would have sworn he couldn’t have re- 
membered. Like a Trojan she played 
up and duly laughed with chattering 
teeth ; and many times she whipped in 
quickly with an “Ahoy!” herself. 
Suddenly she began to whimper. She 
couldn’t help it. She was so cold and 
so frightened, and to her it seemed as 
though this were the end of everything. 
That decided him. He picked her 
up and sat down, put her in his lap, 
wound his arms around her and put 
his cheek against her cheek. This girl- 
child must have all his warmth. He 
was responsible for this inefficient busi- 
ness. The fool engine had beat him. 
She was no longer in his blood. She 
was a beautiful human thing who must 
be kept from crying, kept warm, kept 


alive. The sex in him was utterly dor- 
mant. The desire to preserve had con- 
quered it. He was a worried, anxious 


man with a delicate, lovely thing on his 
hands. 

At any moment they might be run 
down, out there in the fog. He held all 
her softness tight to him and presently 
began to rub her shoulders and arms and 
legs, to make her blood circulate, to 
stop her from whimpering, saying the 
sort of things that men always say to 


children who have hurt themselves, 
silly, queer little things, over and over 
again. 


It was wonderful. He was so strong 
and fine, and she cuddled up to his big 
chest and put her arms about him and 
gave herself up, wholly, without a 
qualm. With the same regularity he 
threw up his head and shouted, and she 
heard the rumble of his voice, and for 
a long time he held her and rubbed, 
never letting her blood stop, only cut- 
ting into his murmur of comfort by 
shouting. 

“Galatea—Galatea, ahoy !” 


"PRE boat was drifting. The water 
gave it no more than a gentle rock. 
She shut her eyes and smiled. She had 
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retained the mind of a woman with the 
body of a child. It was brilliantly 
clear to her that out there, then, in that 
drifting boat, all among those closely 
hung veils of damp web, the spirit of 
this man was alight, and that in his 
hands, that had been so hot and eager to 
touch, there was now the supreme ten- 
derness that is without passion. It was 
wonderful. It was not happening. This 
was not earth, He—such a man, who 
had kissed her foot and put his cheek 
against her breast—and she who had 
exulted in her power to stir and draw 
on! It must be heaven. Their clashes 
and outbursts were over. They had 
died together and met again in spirit. 
She had never dreamed of anything like 
this. 

“Galatea — Galatea, ahoy!” yelled 
Franklin. It was the put-put of an 
engine that came to his tired brain. 

“Ahoy to you!” 

It was not heaven. It was earth, and 
they were alive, and that was Jones’ 
voice. She cuddled closer, and her 
heart began to thump. She didn’t want 
to be taken away. 

“At last!” said Franklin. “Steady, 
Jones!” he called out. “We're drifting. 
Slide up alongside and take us on. 
We're cold. Well played, little girl!” 
And he kissed her on the mouth. 


h iaranig night he insisted upon her hav- 
ing dinner in bed. Ah, how good 
that steaming bath had been! 

Afterward, strained and very, very 
tired, she fell asleep at once—and went 
back to the little beach with its vague 
patterns of seaweed on yellow sand, and 
they swam again and dried in the sun, 
and talked and laughed, and he lay at 
her feet, brown and clean-cut, with 
burning eyes; but when he picked her 
up this time and carried her to the cave, 
she held him tight and found his lips 
and lay with him on the warm sand. 

It must have been midnight when she 
woke suddenly and put her hand out to 
touch his face. 

It was not true. 
she loved him so. 


She was alone—and 
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Some Men 


Are Like That 


AND SOME WOMEN TOO! T 
RESULT WAS THAT 
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MADE A MONK OF H 


By Fleta Campbell Springer 








|T was Dudley 








| that <Jessup 

was “not the kind of man other men 
care to introduce to a woman.” He 
made the, statement in response to a 
wholly idle question of mine as to why 
I had never happened to see Jessup, 
whose name had come into the conver- 
sation in a way to give me an impression 
of a rather attractive personality. And 
because I felt a little surprise at the un- 
usual finality of Dudley’s tone, in spite 
of his being my nearest male relative, 
and perhaps therefore entitled to the 
role of censor, I asked him just what he 
meant. 

Dudley looked at me for a moment as 
if I had contradicted him, and then ex- 
plained that he meant just what he had 
said: There was no more delightful 
fellow in the world than Bill Jessup— 
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with men; in fact, he 


popular men at the 
Club. But he had absolutely no respect 
for a woman. There was an attitude 
which, applied to a certain class of 
women, might be, if not excusable, at 
least apropos; but when there was no 
line, and when there was the same atti- 
tude for every decent, modest woman 
who passed in the street-—why, you’d 
think he’d have more respect for his own 
wife. 

With men he was different—entirely 
another kind of person. It was a shame, 
for Jessup could be such a fine fellow! 
“But then,” he ended with that pe- 
culiarly masculine piece of philosophy, 
“some men are like that, you know.” 

I admitted having heard of such cases 
before; that they were in fact so fre- 
quent as to be distinctly a type. 
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“Jessup’s not that type!” said Dudley. 

‘“That’s exactly the type I mean! 
He’s such a corking good fellow that 
not one of you would admit that he is 
the type. You want some sort of justifi- 
cation for yourselves.” 

“Well,” said Dudley, yawning and 
running his fingers through his hair, 
“that may be so.” 


[N all probability I should never have 
wasted another thought upon Jessup, 
had I not heard his name a few weeks 
later with more than usual frequency in 
connection with some special activities 
the Club had on foot. And even then 
it would have attracted only my passing 
interest, except that each time I was 
brought to a sharp remembrance of, what 
Dudley had told me, by something I 
could not define 
in the attitude Mirabelle hadi a gift 


taken toward for gossip, and she let 
me wait a moment for 


Jessup. the sake of effect. Then 
They spoke of she said: “It “ 
him — Dudley happened last 
and the others— eo this 
ouse, in the very 
casually and fa- next apartment 
miliarly, as they to us,andI heard 
would have. the whole thing 
spoken of one an- pean gg Pg 
other; but it was , pred nd ‘isin 
not that which re- dal!” 
called so vividly 
what *-ed 
had said. It 
was a sort 
of confi- 
dence they seemed to 
have in the man. “Oh, 
Bill Jessup is seeing to 
that,” or “Bill sug- 
gested some good 
ideas along that 
line,” and little by 
little I had my 
picture of Jes- 
sup complete. 
Talented, cultured, the club dilettante, 
he was a man of such compelling per- 
sonality that in his presence those who 
knew -him were conscious only of his 
charm and his brilliance. He would be 
always correctly dressed, look like a 
gentleman, have the manner of a gentle- 
man, and receive from his fellows the 
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treatment due a gentleman. Only, of 
course, they would take care to keep him 
away from their wives; and their wives, 
if they ever caught a glimpse of him, 
would believe secretly that their hus- 
bands were very narrow and foolish, and 
just a little bit selfish. I knew the type 
perfectly well, and I-had a little feeling 
of superiority whenever I heard all those 
men being what, in a woman, they would 
have called “two-faced.” 

It was months after all this that I 
had occasion one day to sign some legal 
papers at an attorney’s office, and I asked 
Dudley to go with me in the capacity 
of advisor. When the elevator stopped 
at our floor, we stepped out into the very 
face of a man waiting to go down. I 
saw immediately that he and Dudley 
knew each other, and had time even to 
feel their instant of embarrass- 
ment before Dudley said: “Mr. 

Jessup, my cousin, Miss Winton.” 
And I found myself 
struggling against a 
desire to apologize 
for the emphasis 
Dudley had put 
upon the rela- 
tionship. 


[¢ is impossible, 
of course, to 
explain the effect 
upon one of an 
unexpected meet- 
ing like that. I 
only krovw that I 
felt myself in 
that first instant 
suddenly and un- 
accountably pos- 
sessed of the secret 
of the friendship 
Jessup inspired in 
those others, and 
then as suddenly 
dispossessed o f 
it. Almost si- 
multaneously I was aware that this was 
the last man in the world I should ever 
have taken for Jessup. 

Inevitable as it was that my picture 
of an elegant and cavalier Jessup should 
be all wrong, yet surely I had hardly 
been prepared for so startling a cor- 
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roboration of the one thing Dudley had 
seen fit to tell me about him. For the 
real Jessup before me had the most dis- 
sipated face I have ever seen. It was a 
face of deep lines, of sagging muscles, 
of heavy-lidded, dull, bloodshot eyes—a 
face of indescribable weariness. And he 
had the once powerful physique of a 
man who has built himself up in his 
youth by clean and vigorous outdoor 
sports, but now grown lean and soft 
from neglect. Only his shoulders seemed 
not to have heard the news and carried 
themselves still with pride becoming a 
man. 

But there were other impressions 
which reached me in that brief moment 
when, confused, uncomfortable, his 
finger pressing the elevator bell as if he 
were in a great hurry to get away, Jes- 
sup bowed and murmured my name. 
For, as definitely as if he had said it 
aloud, he acknowledged me as one of 
the women to whom his friends would 
not, unless forced by some such accident 
as this, introduce him. He seemed to 
acknowledge, to apologize and strangely, 
in some mysterious way, to entreat one 
to believe it was not so. 

And suddenly, accompanying that un- 
conscious entreaty, one had a vision of 
something beyond, of something serene 
and poised and passionately immaculate 
—something denied and beaten which 
would not die. It passed with the 
swiftness of visions and left me _ be- 
wildered, so that-since I have often won- 
dered y «+t I said or did, or whether I 
even ach iowledged the introduction. A 
moment afterward Dudley had remarked 
something about our having a business 
appointment on this floor, and the ele- 
vator had arrived and swallowed up 
Jessup and our abrupt good-bys. 

But I knew that for me the story 
of Bill Jessup had begun; and I knew 
also that whatever else it was, it was not 
commonplace ; it was not a type. There 
was too much conflict in it for that. He 
had had the look of a man in danger. 

We turned down the corridor, Dudley 
leading the way. 

“So that’s your Bill Jessup,” I said, 
impelled by some vague wish to say 
something on his side. ‘He seems a—a 
very—” There was no word to suit, 
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and Dudley broke into my hesitation as 
if to vindicate himself of some inference 
he had imagined in my voice, or to re- 
lieve me of the necessity of finishing 
what I had begun to say: “Oh, I told 
you there wasn’t a finer fellow in the 
world than Bill Jessup!” 


E reached the door then and went 

in; but for all the consideration I 
gave them, I might as well have signed 
those papers without looking. Thoughts 
of Jessup refused to give place to any- 
thing so unreal as business. It occurred 
to me that those deepest lines which 
dragged down from the corners of his 
eyes and gave to his face that inex- 
pressibly evil look, had been laughing 
wrinkles not so many years ago. And 
there came before me, as vividly as if 
the attorney, talking away about the 
rights of a lessee, had placed in my 
hands a photograph, a picture of Jessup 
as a boy—a sturdy freckle-faced rough- 
and-tumble young pirate in knickers and 
stout boots, brave enough even then with 
the members of his own sex, but very 
awkward indeed in the presence of 
ladies. And that too seemed not to have 
been so many years ago. 

On the way home I remembered hav- 
ing heard Dudley say something about 
Jessup’s wife. It struck me with the 
force of some important discovery, as if 
I had been a lawyer working up a case 
and about to overlook the most important 
witness. of all. I asked Dudley what 
sort of woman Mrs. Jessup was. 

“Mrs. Jessup? She’s a very nice little 
woman, I understand... Lawrence is the 
only person I know who has seen her. 
He says she comes of very good people— 
well-to-do, respectable, nice people, you 
know.” 

“City girl?” I asked. 

“From Jessup’s home town, I believe, 
some place in the interior.” 

“She knew what he was then,” I said, 
and Dudley answered with the first show 
of being led involuntarily into talking 
of Jessup. 

“That’s the devilish part of it. They 
say it wasn’t until after his marriage 
that Bill began like this. Before that, 
Lawrence says, he was as decent a fellow 
as you’d want to know.” 
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We walked along in silence for a half- phoned, not to go. They had been tre- 
block or so, and then Dudley, feeling, mendously sorry for the poor woman, for 
I suppose, that since I had asked, he she was very likely just the sort to make 
couldn’t begrudge me what little he did a good wife for the right kind of 
know, went on to say that everybody man. 3 
wondered how she had put up with Bill Some trivial interruption cut short the 
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He had come to a full stop, as if that were all he was' going to say, but a moment after, he said as if uncon- 
sciously speaking his thought aloud: ‘“‘ Lost —everlastingly lost.” 


for so long; they had been married al- conversation, and neither of us appeared 
most three years; it was pride, they sup- to care to resume it again. It was not 
posed. She often called up the Club that I had ceased to be interested in Bill 4 
about midnight and asked for Jessup, to Jessup’s wife, or had ceased even to 3 
beg him to come home, they supposed, think of her. For she had taken a 
for he usually left right away after that. forcible hold on my imagination, like a 
She seemed to possess amazing influence figure dimly perceived in a background 
over him, and to appeal to his innate de- of shadows. And I determined that 
cency, sense of duty, or something, so when next I saw John Lawrence, I 
that he was ashamed, when she tele- should draw him out to tell me of Mrs. 
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Jessup. What I expected to hear, or for 
that matter, what I wanted to hear, I 
don’t know. 


But weeks went by 4 
before Lawrence # 
turned up one 
night with 


sudden 


minded me 
suddenly of 
what I had _ wanted to ask. 

“By the way,” I said, “you know Bill 
Jessup’s wife.” 

“Yes—why ?” 

“Tell me about her.” 

“Well,”—he had the air of casting 
about for something to say,—‘“she’s a 
very nice little woman.” 

He was the sort to describe people 
rather well, much better than Dudley, 
and here he was repeating Dudley’s own 
words. 

“But just what is she /ike?” I asked. 
“What kind of person is she?” 

“Oh, she’s rather a pretty woman— 
very—well, very feminine. I imagine 
she ran a good deal to clothes before she 
was married, and had a lot of attention, 
and all that. You know, just the normal 
type of girl brought up in a well-to-do 
home, with nothing to want for and 
nothing to do. She’s not particularly 
interested in the things Jessup’s in- 
terested in, but interested enough in him 
to make up for it. You know—the mar- 
rying type.” 

“In love with him?” I asked. 

“She stays,’ said Lawrence with a 
sidewise smile which might have meant 
anything under the sun, but which I im- 
mediately concluded meant nothing be- 
yond the words, for a moment later he 


Jessup all of a 
had 
taken to drink; 
there was scarce- 
ly a trace of his 
old self left. 
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turned to Dudley and said: “You know, 

Dudley, Bill was never the man to neg- 

lect a woman.” 

And suddenly—it may have been some 
inflection, some intonation of his 
voice—I knew what quality it was 
that I had been unable to define in 
their attitude toward Jessup. It was 
tenderness. But a tenderness of 
which they themselves were su- 
premely unaware, and which they 

would have been the last to believe; the 

last, even, to say that Jessup deserved it. 

Was it, I wondered, their purely un- 
conscious response to some vision they 

too had glimpsed? As 

they continued to speak 

of him, it was so plain 

that I marveled how it had 

escaped me the first day I 

heard them mention his 
name. 

Yet what Lawrence told me of Mrs. 
Jessup revealed nothing. It made noth- 
ing clear. It had instead quite the oppo- 
site effect, so that I knew I had been 
expecting more than I thought. Surely 
the mere fact of her being “not partic- 
ularly interested in the things Jessup’s 
interested in’ was not sufficient motif 
for a drama of the intensity I had felt 
Jessup’s to be. Even if she were un- 
speakably dull, or hopelessly common- 
place, that could never have brought into 
Jessup’s face its look of tragic weari- 
ness. No, it was something more than 
the trite story of an intellectually in- 
ferior wife. There was visible in Jessup 
too much of the stoic for the betrayal of 
any such uncomplicated and obvious 
problem as that. 

I recalled sharply the look of a man 
in danger he had had that first day. 
Yet, without knowing why, I clung to 
my belief that she was the clue; that it 
was in her the secret lay, There had 
been something enigmatical about the 
description Lawrence had given. It 
seemed a little unusual that any woman 
should be so utterly lacking in outstand- 
ing qualities, and Lawrence was, as I 
said, particularly good at catching the 
minor quirks of individuality that give 
life to a portrait. 

When Lawrence was leaving, he 
turned and said, in the manner of 
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one going back to a conversation which 
had been interrupted: “I believe, since 
I think of it, that I’ve a picture of Bill 
Jessup’s wife somewhere among my 
things. Not a photograph, you know, 
but just a foolish thing somebody 
snapped with a kodak one afternoon in 
the country, just after they were mar- 
ried. It’s—well, rather a good likeness 
of her. I’ll bring it round the next time 
I come—that is, if you’d like it.” 

I told him how very much I should 
like it, and fully expected that he would 
never think of it again, unless reminded 
by me. But only two days later he 
brought it, taking it out of his pocket 
as soon as he entered the room, and put- 
ting it down on the table before me. 

“There,” he said, “is the picture I 
promised to bring you.” 


hg was just an amateur’s picture of five 

or six people, snapped to preserve a 
particularly lovely bit of woodland road. 
At the right were Bill Jessup and his 
wife, a little apart from the others. 
Jessup, naturally, I knew at once, but 
not before I knew her. She was, by her 
very attitude, and before I had really 
seen her face, so unmistakably his wife. 
Her hand lay on his arm lightly, acci- 
dentally, even, yet expressive of nothing 
in the world so much as possession. It 
was -as if she said: “This man is my 
property—mine.” 

She was taller than I had expected— 
almost as tall as Jessup b*.-self. There 
was none of the frail, :. ft prettiness 
Lawrence had led me to think of. That 
I saw in the first glance, and then her 
face blotted out all other impressions. 
It was the face of a woman who never 
in all her life denied herself anything— 
the unlined, almost gentle face of in- 
domitable will. It was not, to be sure, 
an unusual face, unless one looked at the 
mouth, and then it was as if that in- 
significant square of cardboard had been 
the canvas upon which some master ar- 
tist had revealed his ruthlessly truthful 
portrait of the sitter, accentuating the 
thin-lipped sensuous mouth as an index 
to the inexorably sensuous nature be- 
neath. 

Lawrence, standing with his back to 
me, said without turning, so that I was 
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robbed of the expression of his face: 
“You know Von Stuck’s ‘Sphinx’ ?” 

Did I know it? Was it likely, having 
once seen it, I should ever forget it, or 
that I would fail now to grasp the com- 
parison Lawrence intended to make? I 
saw the Von Stuck painting plainly, 
vivid before me in every sinister detail : 
the straining white figure of the man; 
the figure of the Sphinx, her claws sink- 
ing into her victim’s back; the amazing 
kiss. 

So Lawrence, the only person who 
knew Mrs. Jessup, managed to convey 
to me, and eloquently too, what he be- 
lieved to be true. 

He said no more about “The Sphinx,” 
but waited until I had gazed at the pic- 
ture a little while longer. Then, as if 
he thought I had had time to make up 
my mind, he asked: “Well, what do you 
think of her?” “TI can’t say that I care 
for her,” I said. He took up the picture 
and looked at it a moment himself. “I 
knew you wouldn’t,” he said. And with 
an air of having disposed of the whole 
subject, he put the picture back in his 
pocket and began to talk of something 
else. 


tee. that I heard nothing of Jes- 

sup for several months. It was like 
mislaying a book in the middle of a 
chapter—like that in more ways than 
one. For I was sure that there was 
more to follow. And then, just as one 
discovers lost books in the most incon- 
gruous places, so I came upon the story 
of Jessup again in the place I least ex- 
pected. 

I had gone in one afternoon to see 
Mirabelle Foster, and I had not been in 
the room more than ten minutes when 
Mirabelle interrupted herself to ask: 
“Did you hear about the Jessups?” 

“Jessups!” I echoed, amazed out of 
all proportion, for it was the first in- 
timation I had had that she had ever 
heard of the Jessups. 

“T thought Dudley might have told 
you,” she said. “I don’t know them, but 
Bob says he belongs to the Club. Of 
course nobody knows—they hushed it 
up at once.” 

“No, Dudley hasn’t told me,” I said, 
knowing instinctively that something had 
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happened of a sort his loyalty had caused 
him to withhold. “What was it?” 

Mirabelle had a gift for gossip, and 
she let me wait a moment for the sake 
of effect. Then she said: “It happened 
last week in this house, in the very next 
apartment to us, and I heard the whole 
thing through the wall—oh, my dear, a 
regular scandal!” 

I begged her to go on in spite of a 
premonition that I was going to listen 
to details I should not want to hear, de- 
tails that must, in all tolerance, weigh 
against Jessup. 

Mirabelle told me the story then, with 
her unerring instinct for high lights and 
equally unerring adherence to truth. 

They had taken, she and Bob, as little 
interest as people generally do in their 
next-door neighbors in an apartment 
house; but for the last month, Mira- 
belle said, she had heard occasionally, 
at various hours of the day, a man’s 
voice singing. And it sounded as if he 
were singing just for himself and play- 
ing his own accompaniments softly on 
a piano. It was really a charming voice, 
not anything pretentious, but it had an 
unusual quality in it, and she had 
stopped now and then to listen, because, 
she said, he sounded as if he were so 
happy and having such a good time all 
to himself. 

Beyond that she knew nothing of who 
lived in the next apartment; she had 
never encountered anyone in the hall. 
Once or twice she had met a stranger 
going into or leaving the elevator, but 
she knew that he was not the man who 
sang; his face, she said, didn’t go at 
all with the voice she had heard. 

And that was all until the day last 
week when she had been startled by the 
sound of some one bursting violently in 
at a door, followed at once by voices— 
a woman’s voice, low, tense with anger, 
repeating some demand, and a man’s 
monosyllabic answers. The _ voices 
mounted, interrogation and answer com- 
ing together, one on the other, and then 
broken into suddenly by an abrupt, reck- 
less laugh from the man; a laugh that 
sounded, Mirabelle said, just a little bit 
wild. And as if it had been a signal, 
the woman’s voice rose hysterically until 
it carried all through the house: 
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“Where is she? Where is she, I say!” 

Then she seemed to be dashing reck- 
lessly about the apartment, throwing 
open doors in her violent, hysterical 
search, and all the time the man wag 
remonstrating. She kept right on de- 
manding: ‘Where is she? Where is 
she, I say?” 

Then she seemed to have spent herself 
completely, and after that the man began 
to talk, jerkily at first, and then more 
and more evenly, and at last they seemed 
to come to some agreement, for they 
began to move about again, and after a 
few minutes the door opened, and she 
heard them go down the hall to the 
elevator together. And presently from 
her window, she saw a man and a woman 
walk hurriedly away, down the street. 
And the man was the stranger she had 
met in the elevator, whose face she had 
thought didn’t go with the voice. 


T was not until Bob had come home 

that night, and she had told him all 
of her exciting story, that he suddenly 
burst out with: “By Jove, that was 
Jessup !” 

The story had already got about at the 
Club. Mrs. Jessup, it appeared, had 
been away for six weeks visiting her 
people and had come home unexpectedly 
that day and followed Bill to some 
apartment house, where she surprised 
him in an affair, and made a terrible 
scene. She hadn't, it seemed, succeeded 
in finding the woman, but had carried 
Bill off victo.:.us, and it wasn’t likely 
he’d dare go back again. 

Late in the afternoon Jessup had come 
into the Club with an ugly cut on his 
hand and looking a little wild. He had 
gone straight into the bar and stayed 
there until he had drunk himself into 
a state of utter numbness,—a thing they 
had never known him to do before,— 
and then had gone out with the remark 
that his wife was back, and that he was 
to “walk straight” from now on. 

“But,” Mirabelle brought out, reserv- 
ing, as she always did, her own special 
dénouement for the end, ‘“‘here’s the 
strangest part of the whole thing. All 
the time he was there, next door, I never 
once caught sight or sound of a woman! 
And J don’t believe there ever was one!” 



























For an instant I wondered if I had 
cried my response aloud, for somehow, 
without process of thought, I seemed to 
know that in her “strangest part of the 
whole thing” she had stumbled upon the 
only truth in it. 

When I left Mirabelle that afternoon, 
it was the last I ever heard of the 
episode. There were times when, if I 
had not so much respected Dudley’s 
silence,—for he couldn’t have helped 
hearing about it,—I should have liked to 
repeat to him what Mirabelle said just 
at the last. I couldn’t help feeling that 
he might have been glad to hear it. 

But when he spoke of Jessup at all, it 
was only to say, a little reluctantly, in 
answer to my carefully casual question 
a week or two later, that Jessup seemed 
to be “on the down grade.” . I had it 
from John Lawrence that Jessup all of 
a sudden had taken to drink; that there 
was scarcely a trace of his old self left. 
And later on he told me one night that 
Jessup was “com- 
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across the room to look at a new book 
Dudley had brought. He had said that 
same thing—“she stays’—the first time 
I had asked him about her. And this 
time, more than before, it might have 
meant anything under the sun. 


T was late in the fall, about the last 
of October, that Jessup dropped out 
of sight. He disappeared as if the earth 
literally had swallowed him up. There 
was not a word, not a sign, to tell where 
he had gone. 

And if the stir soon died down, and 
his friends ceased to speak of him long 
before they could possibly have ceased 
to remember, it was only to avoid giv- 
ing voice to the things they feared. 

As time passed, I myself had visions 
of Jessup coming face to face with his 
supreme moment in the midst of some 
unspeakably low brawl. 

Mrs. Jessup waited a decent length of 
time, and then went home to her people, 
and at the end of 





pletely gone— Mite, 
drink, drink, ge eR 


drink; it was as- 
tonishing what the 
man stood.” He 
had come to a full 
stop, as if that 
were all he was go- 
ing to say, but a 
moment after, he 
said as if uncon- 
sciously speaking 
his thought aloud: 
“Lost — everlast- 
ingly lost.” 

Something 
prompted me to 
ask him what about 
her. He answered 
without shifting 
his position, in the 
same tone as be- 
fore: 

“Oh, she’s satis- 
fied, I suppose ; he 
goes home every 
night, and she 








a year brought suit 
for divorce on the 
ground of deser- 
tion. After that, 
sometime in the 
following year, it 
was understood she 
had married some 
prosperous mer- 
chant of her home 
town. 

So Jessup’s story 
seemed to have 
come to an abrupt 
end ; the last chap- 
ter apparently had 
been torn ruth- 
lessly out of the 
book. 

And then sud- 
denly, the day be- 
fore yesterday, six 
years after the dis- 
appearance of Jes- 
sup, with everyone 
believing him dead, 
Garnett came back 








stays.” 


from Europe with 





He sat still a 
moment before he 
got up and went 


He saw, a few hundred yards to his left, standing up- 

right and motionless against the sky, a figure in the 

garb of the Capuchin monks. .. . « It was not until 
the monk spoke that he recognized him as Jessup. 


the amazing story 
of his meeting 
with Jessup in 
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France. They speak of it, Dudley and 
Garnett and the others, as if it were 
the most fantastic ending in the world 
for Jessup. Well, perhaps it is, but as 
for myself, I have not been able to feel 
that it was anything at all but the most 
natural sequence Fate could devise. 


HIS is what Garnett had to tell: He 

had set out by motor before daybreak 
one morning to find his way alone from 
some out-of-the-way French village to 
another village equally out of the way. 
As it grew light he discovered that some- 
where along the way he must have taken 
the wrong turn. The road lay along 
the ledge of a hill, and as he rounded 
the brow of the hill, he looked down 
and saw the rim of the sun coming up 
on the horizon. Below, a bleak gray 
monastery with a rude cross scarred the 
breast of the valley. Stopping the car, 
he was on the point of starting on foot 
down the hillside to inquire his way, 
when he saw, a few nundred yards to 
his left, standing upright and motionless 
against the sky, a figure in the garb of 
the Capuchin monks, wrapped in con- 
templation of the dawn. 

Garnett crossed the intervening space 
on foot, and at his approach the monk 
turned, and Garnett had a momentary 
impression that he had seen the face 
somewhere before. He spoke first, say- 
ing that he had lost his way, and asking 
the road to his destination. It was not 
until the monk spoke that he recognized 
him as Jessup. 

“You'd never have known him your- 
selves,” Garnett said as if in extenua- 
tion of his own failure to know him. 
“It wasn’t the clothes—he Jooked like 
a Capuchin monk! You remember his 
face when standing up at the Club bar— 
well, can you imagine the change?” 

Jessup -made no effort whatever to 
hide his identity and took Garnett’s ap- 
pearance as “a Capuchin would—as if 
it were the will of God and not to be 
questioned.” He asked about everyone 
and everything at home ; he seemed ready 
to recall everyone but himself and to talk 
about anything else than himself. Be- 
yond the fact that he had been there in 
the same monastery more than five years, 
he told nothing. 
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At the last Garnett had had the feel- 
ing that there was something Jessup 
wanted to ask, and finally it came: 

“Do you know what has become of— 
of her?” 

And Garnett, hating himself for his 
stupidity, and reluctant all of a sudden 
to tell Jessup of her remarriage, paused 
to wonder if it might not be better to 
disclaim any knowledge. 

But Jessup, seeing the hesitation, 
seemed to come under stress of some un- 
governable emotion. He caught Gar- 
nett’s arm and cried out sharply: “Is 
she dead, Garnett? Tell me, is she 
dead?” And poor Garnett, seized now 
with remorse for his indecision and the 
conviction that nothing less than the 
absolute truth would do, told him. 

It had, Garnett said, the most amaz- 
ing effect upon Jessup. A shudder went 
through him, and he closed his eyes as 
if to shut something out of his sight. 
“So she would!” he exclaimed. 


ESSUP remained in the same posi- 

tion with his eyes closed for a full ten 
seconds, and then, as if nothing had in- 
tervened between Garnett’s first ques- 
tion and that moment, he said: “If 
you'll come with me, I’ll show you the 
road to your village.” He led Garnett 
around to the other side of the hill and 
pointed off to the right, where another 
road ran off at an angle to the one on 
which he had come, and told him just 
how far to retrace his way; then he 
walked back with Garnett to his car 
and said good-by exactly as if he ex- 
pected to see him again the next day. 

Well, I have listened to their remi- 
niscences and watched their headshak- 
ings by the hour. Of course I have 
none of the first to contribute, for I saw 
Jessup only that one brief time, and as 
to the headshakings, if I were transcrib- 
ing what I feel, for no eyes but my own, 
I should have to confess that instead of 
shaking my head, I had, when I heard 
it, a curious impulse to give thanks ; not 
merely such cold, unemotional thanks 
as one renders a high and impersonal 
God, but fervent thanks, on the knees, 
with bent head and a full heart; the 
thanks a believer might give for the sal- 
vation of a soul that was lost. 
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IN WHICH THE SEA GIVES UP TO 
BRANTLEY THAT WHICH HE WAS 
HIDING FROM AND YET LONGING FOR 


By Michael White 





| on Tarun Island was a re- 
freshing spot to saunter upon of an 
evening. Usually a cool breeze swept in 
from the Indian Ocean, beating back for 
a few hours the sultry vapors which hung 
over the entrance to the Gulf of Aden. 
At the foot of the. massive sea-wall, 
clear waters splashed over rocks fes- 
tooned with bright-hued marine verdure, 
while back of it all a grove of palms 
added a picturesque tropical touch to the 
scene. This was why Brantley and the 
Arab Sultan of Tarun met there for a 
chat when the flaming red ball of the 
sun sank toward the African mainland, 
and crested wavelets sportively rippled 
on the expanse of ocean. 

Brantley had dropped in on an Arab 
dhow some months before and had ac- 
cepted the proffered hospitality of the 
Sultan without explanation of himself. 
Possibly because of the Arab’s proverbial 
courtesy in not asking questions which 
might embarrass a guest—perhaps be- 
cause he did not wish to have his own 
skeleton-closet rummaged—the Sultan 
had let the time slip by without a hint 
of his natural curiosity over Brantley’s 
presence on Tarun Island, where no 
white man had dwelt since the Portu- 
guese had departed more than a hundred 
years ago. 

But above this he had taken a liking 
to Brantley on personal and other 
grounds. Tarun Island was entirely cut 
off from regular communication with the 
outside world—no breakfast mail, cable 
or wireless to bother the Sultan’s admin- 
istration; and the only ship—excepting 
Arab dhows—which visited the Island 
was a gunboat which looked in at long, 
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irregular intervals to see that the Tarun 
Islander’s old-established business of 
piracy was kept within respectable 
bounds. 


PERANTLEY, however, had brought 
with him some practical ideas valu- 
able to the Sultan and had proved that 
at a pinch he could handle the Sultan’s 
somewhat unruly subjects, and alto- 
gether appeared to be a man to be relied 
upon. Therefore the Sultan wished to 
keep him permanently on Tarun Island. 
Obviously the surest way of attaining 
that end was the usual one of marrying 
Brantley to one of the Sultan’s near rela- 
tions, and making him his wazir or prime 
minister. After the manner of sultans, 
having settled it in his own mind, the 
thing was as good as done, though to be 
sure, it was necessary to mention it cas- 
ually to Brantley. The Sultan chose an 
opportunity for doing so on one of their 
evening bastion-saunters of incidental 
English and Arabic improvement, re- 
spectively. 

“Ts it not the will of Allah in your 
country, friend Brantley,” he began, 
“that a man should possess at least one 
wife?” 

The idea appeared to strike Brantley 
as ironically humorous. At least the 
smile which touched his finely cut, but 
sun-tanned and a bit careworn features, 
suggested it. 

“T guess it is our custom,” he replied, 
“though I wouldn’t say the will of Allah 
always had much to do with it. Every 
man is not blessed with the perpetual 
felicity which reigns in your Highness’ 
harem.” 

“Inshallah!’ muttered the Sultan, 
making a protesting gesture. “I said 
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nothing about perpetual felicity when 
Shaitan’s slippers are found outside the 
door. But you have now been here these 
five months, and in the natural order of 
things, a man usually takes to himself a 
wife. Otherwise,” his hand swept 
toward the edge of the parapet, where 
the wall sank into what was called the 
Sharks’ Pool, “he is in danger of falling 
into black water.” 

“Would your Highness advise, then, 
that I send for my wife?’ questioned 
Brantley in a tone of some bitterness. 


HIS had not entered into the Sultan’s 

plan. It came upon him unexpect- 
edly. He saw his moral lead had run 
him into complications. If it: was one 
thing to tie a string to Brantley with a 
wife selected more for her loyalty to the 
Sultan than possibly either beauty or 
youth, it was another to bring to the 
Island the white wife of the proposed 
new wazir. She might prove an ambitious 
woman, presently send for her relations, 
and combined with Brantley’s cleverness, 
plot to seize the throne. It was not an 
uncommon event, or a blameworthy one 
in Oriental politics—if successful. Many 
qwazirs had come to be sultans in pre- 
cisely that way. 

Since the Sultan knew almost nothing 
of Brantley’s former career, and less 
than nothing of the white wife, he rea- 
soned the idea had better be headed off. 
On the whole, he concluded, it was 
safest to drop the subject—Brantley 
didn’t look exactly in a marrying humor 
—until Kismet presented a more auspi- 
cious opening. ‘The incident in no wise 
altered his favorable opinion of Brant- 
ley as an individual on Tarun Island. 
Only it was just as well to proceed a bit 
warily. 

“After all,” he said, thrusting aside 
what impressed him as an unlucky sug- 
gestion, “every man must decide that 
matter for himself. If your white wife 
is complaining to her parents of your 
absence, your discovery of a means to 
reach the deep pearl oysters on the El 
Kadir reef places me in your debt. You 
can send money by the next dhow to 
Aden to quiet her grief.” 

A scornful laugh sped from Brantley’s 
lips. The Sultan’s hawklike glance tried 
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to penetrate the inference to be drawn 
from it, but Brantley made no verbal 
response, and his features failed to sug- 
gest an explanation. The Sultan took 
up another topic. 

“The time draws near for us to watch 
for that troublesome gunboat,” he re- 
marked, casting his vision wistfully sea- 
ward. 

“Already!” exclaimed Brantley, like 
a man startled from events running 
smoothly to confront a crisis not entirely 
unanticipated. “I understood she was 
not due for two or three months.” 

“We are never certain. A dhow which 
came in this morning reported her off 
the mainland. She may go somewhere 
else, but these fellows like to catch us 
half asleep.” 

Brantley’s 
tensely serious. 

“There will be a durbar,” went on the 
Sultan. “We shall exchange talk and 
presents. ‘They will leave some cases of 
waters which Allah forbids, but which 
Allah has not prohibited us tasting to 
find out whether they are forbidden.” 
The Sultan conveyed an impression that 
the test would be thorough, and not un- 
palatable—until the last drop possibly 
disclosed a sinful essence. Presumably 
the gunboat brought some consolation 
to the Sultan. 


expression had drawn 


’ 


RANTLEY’S gaze, with an expres- 
sion of weariness, was fixed on the 
slightly misty expanse of ocean. It sug- 
gested that of an enforced wanderer, 
after being granted a respite, threatened 
again with a renewal of the search for a 
foot-rest. 

“You will be glad to see some of your 
own race again,” remarked the Sultan. 

“Naturally,” responded Brantley, his 
eyes roving the points of the compass. 
But contradiction of his reply seemed 
to come a few moments later. 

“Not to-night,” he presently cried, 
throwing out a hand seaward. “That 
gunboat wont drop in here to-night, or 
for many a one. Look, Sultan!” He 
grasped the island ruler’s forearm, ‘See 
that cloud-bank creeping up from the 
south. Notice how the sea has flattened 


out into an oily swell, and there isn’t as 
much as a feather ruffle in the air. It 
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burns like the copper furnace of your 
Gehenna. Monsoon’s coming ahead of 
time. You can bet that gunboat isn’t 
going to take any chances of being piled 
up on our rocks, but is scooting for Aden 
under a full head of steam.” 

As the Sultan peered forth, a streak 
of lightning rent the ominous cloud- 
bank. The group of near-by palms sud- 
denly lifted their branches and swept 
the air in feather-duster fashion with a 
crackling of parched leaves, and then as 
suddenly dropped to silence. A big bird 
flapped in from the sea, evidently find- 
ing air-travel laborious. 

“An early monsoon brings a good 
harvest,”” mused the Sultan. ‘“Some- 
times,” he added significantly, “Kismet 
ordains that one of the ships which pass 
on their way to India is deceived by an 
early monsoon. Then it stops on our 
rocks. That is a very good harvest. The 
magic box which you made to sing music 
was brought to us by an early monsoon.” 

Brantley nodded. 

A rumble of thunder resembling the 
distant boom of great guns smote upon 
their ears. 

“Come,” said the Sultan, turning 
from the parapet. “It must be seen to 
that our boats are hauled out of the sea’s 
reach. Do you return to your rooms?” 

“I’d better hurry to make things tight 
there,” Brantley replied, parting from 
the Sultan. 


| gureclleets occupied a suite of spa- 
cious chambers in a wing of what 
had been the Portuguese Governor’s resi- 
dence, but was now the Sultan’s palace. 
It adjoined the fort, built to protect the 
entrance to a small harbor. To the east, 
beyond a short strip of beach, the coast 
line rose into high cliffs, with an off- 
shore of fearsome rocks. Inland from 
the fort-palace, a collection of huts, 
threaded by a single bazaar and sheltered 
by palms, fronted on the harbor’s edge. 
Vessels of light draught could make it 
in fair weather through a narrow, tor- 
tuous channel, but it was an almost cer- 
tain trap for the uninformed mariner. 
In all, Tarun Harbor was about as 
choice a spot as the old-time Portuguese 
adventurers could have wished for a sea- 
roost, while it equally suited the present 
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Arab owners’ inherited relish for a 
snatch of piracy—when the chances were 
that the gunboat wouldn’t catch them at 
it. Otherwise they did some pearl-div- 
ing, and made a brave show of cocoanut 
industry when the gunboat steamed into 
port. 

In Brantley’s room was an assortment 
of sea-tossed-up junk that was odd but 
of definite purpose for him. Part of it 
had already gone into the construction 
of a dredging apparatus for scooping up 
the pearl oysters on El Kadir reef. It 
had proved fairly satisfactory, but he be- 
lieved there was a possibility of improve- 
ment. He had made a _ percentage 
agreement with the Sultan, but his al- 
most desperately feverish energy on the 
work was stimulated by an object beyond 
immediate gain of wealth. It meant 
everything worth while in life to him, 
and it was the likely defeat of this ob- 
ject by the gunboat’s threatened visit 
which caused him a heart-sinking. But 
the monsoon’s advent put that off for an 
indefinite period. It might be six 
months before she returned. By that 
time he hoped to have made good his 
object. He set about securing doors and 
windows, therefore, with lighter spirit. 

The palace was solidly founded, but 
when the burst of the monsoon struck, 
even its securely sunken blocks of stone 
trembled. A Walpurgis grand opera of 
shrieks, screams and tempest howls rioted 
amidst a crashing of thunder and sounds 
which resembled uprooted trees and 
things being hurled through the air like 
projectiles. Brantley’s lamp promptly 
went out, but he was not left without 
illumination. Continuous lightning 
flashes lighted up the interior to produce 
weird impressions on the optic sense. 


hs guile the building had withstood 

many monsoon-bursts, Brantley felt 
no personal insecurity, and drawing a 
reclining cane chair into a corner to 
escape the whirlwinds of draught, he 
dropped into it to smoke until the initial 
racket was over. 

Soon his thoughts drifted upon his 
recent talk with the Sultan. His wife? 
He had not run up and down the earth 
for a couple of years, finally to land on 
Tarun Island, with any idea of sending 
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for her, or letting her know his latitude 
and longitude. Not if he could help 
it! He had received only one letter 
from her since they parted in response to 
an appeal from him, and that was filled 
with a scornfulness of reproach which 
left him vaguely wondering how a 
woman could be capable of such injus- 
tice. He imagined she must have turned 
into his most vindictive enemy, and was 
therefore not the person to intrust with 
his present address—at least not until 
the pearl-diving work placed him in a 
different position. 

But of course, the Sultan knew noth- 
ing of this, and his previous apparent 
lack of inquisitiveness had been Brant- 
ley’s first substantial relief for going on 
three years. It enabled him to work 
toward a definite end without continual 
mental harassment. As time dragged 
by, Brantley grew unmindful of the 
storm and dropped into a doze. He was 
shocked into consciousness by his serv- 
ant shouting in his ear: 

“Wake, sir, wake! A ship is now close 
upon the rocks beyond the beach east of 
the fort, and many of our people are 
gathered there for the sea-harvest which 
Allah sends.” 

“A ship on the rocks!” Brantley 
sprang out of the chair. “Is it the gun- 
boat ?” 

“No, a much larger ship—one that 
carries the great sahibs to India. She is 
swept on trying to grasp the bottom of 
the sea with her anchors, but assuredly 
she is doomed by Kismet.” 


EANTIME Brantley had drawn on 

a pair of high rubber boots, and 

was scrambling into a seaman’s oilskin, 
some time since purchased from an Arab 
sailor. In another minute he hurried 
forth to fight a passage toward the beach 
through the great gusts of wind which, 
at intervals, gave way to torrents of rain. 
Other than a deep booming, the monsoon 
overture of appalling sounds had torn 
off into the Indian Ocean. Occasionally 
a pale moon streamed between flying 
cloud-battalions, lighting up nature’s 
wild devastation. Then all was sunk 
in darkness again. For the most part 
Brantley was compelled to bend almost 
double, sliding and splashing along, 
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stumbling over some unseen obstacle 
and frequently halting to regain breath. 
But at last he struggled down to the 
beach. Half the population of Tarun 
appeared to be gathered there, grouped 
within any shelter and with the rain 
streaming from their practically naked, 
oil-glistening skins. The latent savage 
instinct of their nature had cropped to 
the surface in look and gesture. Such 
boded ill for any helpless creature who 
managed to reach shore with tempting 
valuables. 

“Look,” cried one of them to Brant- 
ley, pointing offshore with outstretched 
arm. “Lo! there is the ship—the great 
ship. Thanks be to Allah if she is filled 
with a rich cargo.” 

Brantley sheltered his eyes from the 
driving spray and peered seaward. 
From a quarter- to a half-mile distant, 
practically within the coast fringe of 
rocks, he made out the stern of a big 
steamer. She was apparently at anchor, 
but plunging head-on to the giant waves 
which tore relentlessly at whatever grip 
she had on the sea-bottom. Presently 
she shot up three rockets, which streamed 
cometlike across the black clouds. Even 
as Brantley watched their fiery course, 
the hull of the vessel swung around until 
her two rows of port-lights became 
visible. 


“QHE comes! She comes!” the shout 
went up from the Arab watchers. 
“Allah has snapped her cables.” 

A rush was made from shelters into 
the open, carrying Brantley with it. His 
mind was centered on the forlorn hope 
of rescue, though hardly any plan was 
feasible from the beach end. No boat 
could navigate those rocks against ‘such 
seas, and Tarun Island was not provided 
with a life-saving apparatus. To obtain 
a better view, he climbed out along a 
spur of rock, past which the surge of the 
waves swept in and receded. 

Presently the ship’s siren screamed a 
blast of peril. It was cut off suddenly 
as Brantley saw the vessel lifted high, 
broadside on to the summit of a wave. 
She fell with a grinding crash which 
came in on the wings of the wind. All 
her lights went out, and there remained 
of her only an inert, dark, shapeless 























mass, over which the seas flung cataracts 
of spray. Brantley held fast to the rock, 
realizing his helplessness to render assist- 
ance. Twice a gun was flashed from the 
wreck, but if this indicated efforts to 
reach shore with life-lines, they were 
aimed or swept far astray from the 
beach. 

Presently things began to float past, 
and a free fight for possession was 
started among the Islanders, By strain- 
ing his vision Brantley saw a boat-shape 
borne on the crest of a roller, but it 
was dropped behind and disappeared. 
He was still watching for it, when close 
to his rock, a human arm stretched up 
from the dark waters as if in a last ap- 
peal. As he stretched down to grasp it, 
a woman’s face was turned toward him. 

For a moment the muscles and tendons 
of his outstretched arm were paralyzed, 
as if his brain had received a shock, 
while his features became contracted into 
a fixed stare. But in that moment the 
human-shaped bundle was swept on 
toward the beach. This action of the 
wave relieved the tension which had 
seized upon him. He jerked himself 
upward and ran back over the slippery 
rock, throwing off his oilskin, and keep- 
ing his eyes on the object which had 
caused him such disturbance. 


oa storm must have got on my 
nerves,” he muttered to himself. 
“I’m beginning to see ghosts.” 

By this time the woman’s body had 
been carried onto the beach, to be stayed 
for an instant before the return tow 
drew it back. Brantley leaped toward 
it, to lay a firm grasp on the woman’s 
sodden garments. Then began a des- 
perate fight to land his Allah’s harvest. 
He literaily dug with his heavily booted 
feet into the yielding sand as he heaved 
his shoulder against the out-current. 
There was one supreme moment of 
struggle when his feet were almost swept 
from under. He felt himself going, the 
mighty suction of the voracious waters 
was overcoming his mere human 
strength. He had caught another 
glimpse of the woman’s face. 

A doubt in his mind no longer re- 
mained. If it was to be that they go 
down together into some placid coral 
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pool, where human injustice and bitter- 
ness cease, it was perhaps a fitting end. 
But another wave rushed in and helped 
him with his burden to stagger shore- 
ward out of danger. He laid her down 
within shelter of a rock to discover if 
life remained. A jagged cut on one of 
her arms showed the blood flowing. He 
tore off a strip from one of her gar- 
ments and bound up the wound. Plac- 
ing his ear close to her mouth, he thought 
he caught a faint respiration. Two of 
the Islanders were quarreling near by 
over the good-sized remnant of a boat- 
cover. Brantley promptly comman- 
deered their help. 

“Bring that here,” he shouted. “I’ll 
pay- you both more than double what that 
rag’s worth to carry this woman up to 
the palace.” 

As the men ignored his summons, he 
strode toward them. One of the two 
turned upon him with a knife, his white 
teeth gleaming savagely. Very calmly 
Brantley closed in, with a quick action 
grasped his threatened assailant’s wrist, 
tore the knife from his hold and tossed 
it into the sea. 

“T said you would be well paid for 
what I ask, and you shall. Now do what 
I tell you. Give me that canvas.” 

They obeyed. 

Brantley wrapped the canvas. around 
the woman’s form and directed the men 
to lift her onto their shoulders. 

“Up with her now. That’s the way. 
You Arab boys are all right when old 
man Shaitan is jolted out of you.” He 
nodded and smiled upon them. ‘Easy 
on the road. I'll go ahead.” 


NOTHING but Brantley’s vigorous 

insistence would have brought the 
Sultan forth at that hour. When he did 
appear to find himself called upon to 
give the best care in his power to a 
strange woman cast up by the sea, he 
was astonished. 

“In her owa country she must be at 
least the wife or daughter of a sultan,” 
he ventured. 

“She is more to some than that,” re- 
turned Brantley. 

“Inshallah!”’ exclaimed the Sultan. 
He at once gave orders to prepare one of 
the outer rooms of the harem, and do 
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everything possible for the stranger. 
Women attendants came and bore her 
within. From a passage, as far as 
Brantley was permitted to enter, the at- 
tendants could be seen carrying in warm 
woolen garments and vials of restora- 
tives. 

“We, who live by the sea,” said the 
Sultan, “have been given secrets which 
will kindle but a faint spark of life. 
There is a fragrant oil with which the 
body is rubbed all over, and an elixir 
made from rare herbs in Arabia. If 
Allah wills, the woman will live.” 

“I—I hope so,” murmured Brantley. 

After a period, one of the attendants 
came to the door of the room and spoke 
with the Sultan. He turned to Brantley. 

“The woman now breathes well and 
sees. Soon she will fall into a sleep. 
That is good for her. She had best be 
left in peace until to-morrow.” 

Brantley bade the Sultan good night 
and went to his rooms. He cast off his 
wet clothes, and in dry garments, threw 
himself on a bed to think over the critical 
situation now confronting him. But he 
was entirely exhausted and presently 
sank into a state of mental oblivion. He 
was back at his work when the Sultan 
entered later in the morning. 

“The woman is as good as well,” he 
began. “She has eaten, and now talks, 
wanting to know how she came to this 
place. As you brought her out of the 
sea and are of her people, it is for you 
to answer her questions.” 


| ge mahegapy td slowly lifted his head 

from a design. He glanced out of a 
window to notice the day was such as 
usually follows a monsoon-burst—heavy 
showers thrust aside by temporary bursts 
of sunshine. 

“T believe,” he responded thought- 
fully, “that my following your sugges- 
tion would cause her a serious shock. At 
present it might even prove fatal. No, 
we had better not meet.” 

The Sultan opened his eyes wide in 
bewilderment. 

“Sultan,” went on Brantley, looking 
his host squarely in the face, “‘you have 
been mighty good to me. You have acted 
like a real friend. You asked no ques- 
tions when I landed here, and you have 
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since accepted my word at its face value. 
But now, I guess, it’s up to me to place 
before you the facts of the case. That 
woman is my wife.” 

“Your wife!” repeated the Sultan with 
emphasis. “Of a truth, Allah does ask 
us when to send the monsoon, a wife and 
many things.” 

“Your Kismet, rather, by the look of 
it,” rejoined Brantley, “for she is about 
the last person on earth I want here.” 

The Sultan remained dumb, penetra- 
tion of the mystery being beyond him. 

“Listen, your Highness,” went on 
Brantley. “I am a fugitive from justice. 
I had been hunted like a wild beast up 
and down the earth, until I found a 
refuge on your island.” 

He awaited the effect of his disclosure 
upon the Sultan. Would the return be 
a denunciation of his breach of hospital- 
ity and confidence? But the Sultan’s 
eyes fell upon him without reproach. 

“Tt shall be yours while I live,” 
answered the Sultan gravely. ‘Was I 
not once driven from here across the sea 
for a foolish act, to wander for many 
months hungry and without a home in 
the desert of Arabia? Aye, was I not 
even beaten with sticks? You are my 
friend. I have spoken.” 


“PLEASE wait.” Brantley lifted a 

hand. “As treasurer of an en- 
gineering firm, I misappropriated alto- 
gether a large sum of money. It was to 
keep up my wife’s extravagant social 
pace that I took it. She must know that 
was the sole motive back of my legal 
crime, yet the only letter I have received 
from her since upbraids me in worse 
terms than if I had actually stabbed 
her with a knife. It was my hope to 
repay the money from my pearl con- 
tract with you. Now it is in her power 
to have me dragged away and thrown 
into prison. Can you wonder that I 
didn’t want her here?” 

“The ways of your people are 
strange,” exclaimed the Sultan, “but this 
passes all comprehension! If she holds 
such power to use against you, why did 
you take her out of the sea into which 
Kismet had dropped her?” 

“Because,” reflected Brantley, “I 
wanted to convince myself I was not a 
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criminal—and maybe for another 
reason.” 

The Sultan thought over Brantley’s 
words for some minutes. 

“Well, friend Brantley,” he spoke 
again, “since you have saved your wife 
from the sea, it may happen that she will 
not be infuriated at the sight of you, 
though Allah fails to enlighten me why 
your taking money not your own for her 
use should cause her so much anger. 
Perhaps she will not have you dragged 
away to prison. But in any case, is it 
not best to find out what she intends to 
do—meet her face to face if she be still 
your enemy—since a ship will surely 
come soon to search for the wreck and 
any survivors?” 

“Yes, you are right there, Sultan,” 
Brantley nodded. “I was not thinking 
so much of my own skin when I decided 
to avoid meeting her, but mainly of her 
feelings. With your permission to enter 
the harem, I will go to her.” 


LITTLE later Brantley passed 

into the room occupied by his wife. 
She was reclining listlessly on a rich 
divan. The harem wardrobe of won- 
derfully colored silken garments had 
given up to her the softest and most deli- 
cate of Oriental feminine attire until her 
own could be rehabilitated. It admir- 
ably suited her brunette complexion and 
slender, supple form. Her head was 
directed away from the door, and for 
some moments his presence was appar- 
ently unperceived. He halted, waiting 
some movement on her part. Presently 
she turned, and meeting his gaze, lifted 
her head onto an elbow. 

“Something told me you were here,” 
she commenced, without trace of surprise 
or emotion. ‘Perhaps I saw you last 
night. I understand I owe to you the 
saving of my life.” 

“You owe me_ nothing—absolutely 
nothing,” he replied. 

“At least it is chivalrous of you not 
to make a claim upon me for it,” she 
said a trifle less formally. ‘You wish to 
inquire if I have recovered, I suppose?” 

“T was glad to hear from the Sultan 
that you had done so,” he answered. “I 
want to be perfectly straightforward. I 
have come to ask how I stand with you.” 
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“How you stand with me?” she re- 
peated. “I fail to comprehend the ques- 
tion.” 

“In a criminal sense,” he put it 
bluntly without a falter in his voice. “It 
can hardly be a further offense to ask 
what you intend to have done with me, 
since I am entirely within the power of 
your word.” 

“If you mean,” she reflected, “that I 
retain any personal interest in the crime 
with which the law charged you, I can 
state you are free of it.” 

“Free of it! My God! Can that be 
true?” He took an impulsive step for- 
ward, but was stayed by the chill in her 
following explanation. 

“You are free to go where you please 
so far as the law or I am concerned. You 
probably have not heard that Father— 
Mr. Colby—has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in a business venture. As he did 
not care for your name to be brought 
again into public association with his— 
pardon me if I am correspondingly frank 
with you—he made good the loss to your 
bondsmen and the company.” 

“So the hunt was called off. I sup- 
pose that was why I was left in peace 
here.” 

“Probably.” 

“Well, I will pay Mr. Colby back 
every cent with interest. I have a con- 
tract with the Sultan which I am positive 
will enable me to do so.” 

She merely inclined her head, half 
closing her eyes in acknowledgment, as 
if the matter were of little further con- 
cern to her. 


BRANTLEY gazed upon her and 

thought she had never looked so 
beautiful. He wondered if she were at 
heart as cold toward him as her manner 
pronounced—whether her presence in the 
Orient might not, after all, have been 
actuated by a desire for reconciliation. 
He dared to risk the test. 

“And you—” he ventured. “May— 
may I ask why you came to this part of 
the world?” 

Her reply fell like a sentence of death. 

“I was traveling around the world 
with a companion to forget you while 
certain civil proceedings against you 
were put forward.” 
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“My God!” he cried, casting out his 
arms, feeling that he had lost her utterly. 
“I love you. Cannot you see that I love 
you, Beatrice?” 

She sat up on the divan, her eyes flash- 
ing and her breast heaving with outraged 
emotion. 

“Love me?” she repeated. ‘“‘Love me?” 

“Ves, did I not get into trouble be- 
cause of it?” 

“For me?” 

“Yes, surely.” 

She laughed scornfully—bitterly. For 
a moment she looked as if about to 
spring from the divan and drive him 
from her forcibly. But of a sudden she 
clasped her hands before her eyes and 
broke into sobs. 

“How dare you—how can you take 
advantage of me in this way? So this 
is your manly chivalry. Because I was 
foolish—unthinking—in spending so 
much money—Dad has made that good 
and you are free—am I to condone what 
you did? I cannot—I will not. Go— 
go away—leave me. I—I am sorry and 
appreciate your saving my life, but I 
cannot forgive the disgrace of it all.” 


“Very well, so be it.” He turned 
from her with head bent. ‘Never was a 
thief so severely punished. Good-by 
Beatrice.” 


He strode from the room, to find the 
Sultan pacing the court. The Sultan 
halted on Brantley’s approach. 

“Your wife?” he questioned. ‘Does 
she intend to use*that power over you? 
Is she in a better humor?” 

“No,” replied Brantley. “She says I 
am free, but drove me from her like an 
outcast.” 

“The minds of your women are be- 
yond even Allah’s understanding,” cried 
the Sultan. ‘How is it that she forgives 
with one hand and condemns with the 
other ?” 

“Give it up, 
shrugged his shoulders. 
it out either.” 


Sultan.” Brantley 
“T can’t figure 


EVERAL days passed, during which 
the weather considerably moderated. 
News was brought from one of the other 
islands of the group that a boat-load of 
wreck survivors had landed there, and 
that a rescue tug was hourly expected. 
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But the Sultan had become troubled. He 
noticed a marked change for the worse in 
Brantley. He was a shrewd old sultan, 
and in the depth of him, big-hearted. 
Brantley had given up even a pretense 
of work and hung around despondently. 
That boded ill for the Sultan’s increased 
pearl revenue. The Sultan surmised 
Brantley intended to drop the whole 
enterprise and make off when his wife 
left. 

As to Mrs. Brantley, the Sultan had 
stolen observant glimpses of her. He 
was considered a judge of feminine 
beauty, and she impressed him as a rare 
pearl among women. From report of 
her, he gathered she was not the kind of 
nature to plot against him, and although 
she refused absolutely to meet her hus- 
band again, she held down a secret 
grief concerning him. A_ beautiful 
woman in this situation appealed to his 
Arabian poetic sense of chivalry. He 
now wanted both to remain on the 
Island, and to that end they must be 
reconciled. But how? ‘That was the 
problem, with little time for its solution. 

The Sultan finally decided to make a 
personal effort, and he chose an oppor- 
tunity when Mrs. Brantley was saunter- 
ing in the rose-garden back of the pal- 
ace. He led up to his appeal by way of 
pearls, since he had never known a 
woman unwilling to talk about them. 
More often they were a bit too enthusi- 
astic over the subject, as transfers from 
his crown-stock testified. He chuckled 
inwardly when Mrs. Brantley appeared 
to forget her trouble temporarily in 
pearls. She grew quite interested when 
he produced for her inspection two pear- 
shaped pink gems—worth his own 
ransom. 

“Allah has been very good to us of 
late,” he enthused piously, “in sending 
us many fine pearls. Thanks to the 
genius of Mr. Brantley, we now. gather 
them from the deep El Kadir reef. His 
share will undoubtedly make him a rich 
man.” 

He glanced out of the corners of his 
eyes, to notice she had withdrawn on 
guard. 

“Mr. Brantley,” she replied distantly, 
“had the reputation of being a bright 
man—too bright for his own good.” 
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The Sultan refused to accept the last 
remark. 

“And an honorable one,” he added 
gravely. “I speak not of his past, as I 
hope Allah has scratched from His book 
some things I have done. He has 
proved trustworthy here, and is my 
friend.” 

“T hope you will never have cause to 
regret your confidence in him,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘Did—did he bring that other 
woman here?” she asked with a flash in 
her dark eyes. 

“That other woman?” repeated the 
Sultan in some surprise. “No, he 
brought no other woman here.” 


O there was another woman in the 

case; he pondered. From consider- 
able experience he began to see that 
resentment and jealousy were the bar- 
riers she had raised against her husband. 
And they were not easy to overthrow. 

“When Mr. Brantley left,” she went 
on, “it was printed that he took another 
woman with him. I was assured also he 
had done so. I suppose he abandoned 
the unfortunate creature somewhere.” 

This struck the Sultan’s judicial code, 
for by the law of Islam, though a wife 
can be dispensed with easily enough, 
she cannot be abandoned in the sense 
that her material needs remain unpro- 
vided for. He stroked his beard, re- 
flecting that this disclosure warranted a 
friendly inquiry of Brantley. He made 
excuse to withdraw from Mrs. Brantley 
and sent a servant for her husband to 
meet him in his private audience hall. 

“Strange things come out of the sea, 
friend Brantley,” he began. “It has 
cast up for you one wife, but also the 
tale that you have another somewhere.” 

“Then the sea is a prevaricator,” re- 
plied Brantley. “Our law permits only 
one wife, and it surely can’t charge me 
with bigamy.” 

The Sultan stroked his chin thought- 
fully. 

“Perhaps the tale,” he returned to the 
charge, “does not speak as with the 
voice of the law. It says that when you 
went away from your home, you took 
another woman with you and since have 
abandoned her somewhere.” 
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“That’s a lie,” flashed back Brantley 
with spontaneous heat. “Anyone who 
investigated it without prejudice could 
have proved it so. I took with me just 
enough money to give me a chance of - 
escape, with not a cent over for a com- 
panion, It was too hot a chase from the 
start for me to carry out any such plan.” 

The Sultan laid a hand on Brantley’s 
shoulder, looking into his eyes. 

“By Allah, you have spoken the truth, 
O Brantley. Go now quickly into my 
rose-garden and tell her whom you will 
find there that I, who am the Sultan and 
judge of this Island, have heard you 
speak, and that you are guiltless of this 
charge.” 





HEN the Sultan was a bit worried 

or nervous, it was his habit to re- 
pair to the cage of a pet leopard and 
count the beast’s spots. As he never ar- 
rived at the same calculation, his inter- 
est in the puzz'e took his mind off 
whatever bothered him. 

“This beast has one more spot than 
before,” he totaled at last. “I believe it 
grows spots, and therefore it must be a 
lucky beast. If all goes well to-day, it 
shall have the whole head of a sheep.” 

He thereupon sought the rose-garden. 
An inward chuckle beamed on his face 
when he saw Brantley with an arm 
around his wife’s waist. He coughed 
politely to warn them of his approach. 
Mrs. Brantley turned to offer her hands 
in greeting. 

“Sultan—your Highness,”—her voice 
fell ever so pleasantly on his ears,—“you 
can see what you have accomplished. I 
have accepted your decision. We must 
go as soon as possible to Aden to get at 
the end of a cable, but after that we 
shall return for a long stay on Tarun 
Island, where we have found our happi- 
ness.” 

Upon occasion the Sultan could be as 
grim as any need called for, but at this 
moment all the courtesy of the Arab was 
brought into play as he bent low over 
her hands and lifted the tips of her 
fingers to his forehead. 

“Allah be thanked,” he murmured, 
“for sending us in this matter a good 
harvest.” 
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e Come-Back 


F Kayo Bill 


THE STORY OF A PRIZE- 
FIGHTER WHO FOUND 
A WIFE ‘“‘WORTH TAK- 
ING A LICKING FOR” 


By Chesley Clyde Caldwell 





EN Red Evers was worried. 
Ek; | The word gets out, an’ well- 
| wishers of Kayo Bill begin to 
get shaky an’ ast bigger odds. If Red 
Evers don’t blow his head off boostin’ 
Kayo Bill’s showin’, somethin’s wrong, 
for those on the inside knows his loyalty 
to the retired an’ unlicked heavy-weight 
champeen is the real article an’ not just 
‘because he happens to pull down a little 
cash as Bill’s sparrin’ partner. 

Yessir, Kayo Bill’s friends in the 
trainin’-camp is worried when Red one 
day confides to a few of us: 

“They’s somethin’ wrong with Bill. 
He just wont take to his trainin’. Oncet 
in a whiles he shows up in his ol’ form, 
but more oftener he goes through his bit 
like a show-girl-what’s lost her reg’lar 
sleep.” 

To make thinks more worse, word 
about that times comes from Lightnin’ 
Bolt Sweeney’s trainin’-camp that he’s 
takin’ off weight fast, perfectin’ his dis- 
tance an’ speed in classy shape an’ de- 
velopin’ a punch to drive piles with. 
Hones’, it gets so they’s only one man 
in our camp that wears what you might 
call a real-for-sure smile. That’s Kayo 
Bill hisself. 
Kayo Bill? 











Where’s the Kayo part 
of his name come in at? You aint a- 
kiddin’? Well, then, listen: The K. O. 
punch is the same in the ring that chloro- 
form is in a hospital. It puts ‘em to 
sleep. Oncet it was called “K. O.,” 
meanin’ knock-out, but the sport-writers, 
after eatin’ their finger-nails a few times 


because fool proof-readers lets it-get into 
print “O. K.,” changes it to k-a-y-o. 
You get me? Knock-out Bill—that’s 
him. 

I should of commenced by tellin’ you 
about Mrs. Kayo Bill Number 1. She 
was what might be called a fair-weather 
wife. She sticks close to Bill when he’s 
lickin’ everybody in sight, an’ when he 
quits the game undefeated an’ flush with 
cash, she remains a true and untirin’ 
helpmate. Leastways, she helps him 
spend his money. That’s the trouble. 
She helps Bill spend so much that he 
loses her. When his kale runs out, Bill 
kinda expects her to put on the brakes, 
but she don’t. She’s formed the habit, 
you see, an’ pretty soon she’s helpin’ 
other fellows spend their money. Then 
she manages to get mixed up in a first- 
page shootin’-affair. After twelve good 
men an’ true, convinced of her innocence 
by her swell lines an’ tearful eyes, frees 
her, she goes into vodyville to show the 
people what they’ve been a-readin’ about, 
an’ winds up by marryin’ a friend of 
hers day after Bill gets his divorce. 

Well, Bill takes a little fling at vody- 
ville hisself. He manages to hook up 
with a three-a-day circuit an’ for four 
months makes considerable easy money. 
Outside the kale that’s in it, though, Bill 
don’t care much for the show-business. 
It gets on his nerves the way women 
crowds the theaters to watch him punish 
the bags. Funny, aint it, how so many 
women goes dippy over a strong man? 
Nice women, most of ’em, too. 
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Bill don’t mix up much with the talent 
on the circuit. A good many of ’em 
resents his coppin’ the headline position, 
because, they argues, he aint no reg’lar 
member of the profession. Bill, though, 
don’t care much for ’em neither, as he 
figures most of ’em a bunch of tin-horn 
entertainers that lean mostly on paint 
for their good looks, and bum jokes for 
the hands they get. 

They isn’t much of consequence enters 
into Bill’s vodyville fling outside the fac’ 
that it nets him a few thousand badly 
needed simoleons an’ a new wife. Bill 
gets his second woman, you know, the 
way he gets everything else—with his 
fists. This is the way it happens: 


EONORA LORENZO happens to 

be a-playin’ the same house Bill is 
in Baltimore. Between you an’ me, her 
real name is Maggie Smith an’ she is 
born an’ raised in Kalamazoo. She’s a 
singin’ comedy-woman, you understand, 
an’ owns two changes of clothes outside 
the nine she wears in her act. Off stage, 
in one of her two street outfits, Mlle. 
Leonora don’t show up in a way to 
attract what you might call disrespectful 
attention. But stage-women is stage- 
women, an’ every town has its share of 
guys that just must annex an occasional 
chicken at the show-house door. You 
know the breed. They goes around 
a-lookin’ like as how they gotta X-ray 
machine in their eye. To them any 
show-girl looks like promisin’ company. 
They’s anxious to buy beer, even wine, 
if it’s put up to ’em strong, an’ dead 
willin’ to hire a taxi with the money they 
mebbe owes somebody else. 

Well, one night Mlle. Leonora, she 
breezes out of the stage door an’ starts 
down the alley a-leadin’ to the street 
that takes her to her hotel. A lavender- 
necktied, perfumed geezer with most of 
his handkerchief a-stickin’ out of his 
coat pocket eases alongside of her. 

“Good evenin’, girlie,” he horns in— 
just like that. 

“IT don’t know you,” says Mlle. 
Leonora. 

“Now’s your chance, then,” he chirps 
as he grabs her by the arm an’ smiles 
like a advertisement for tooth-paste. 
“Leggo my arm,” says Mlle. Leonora. 
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“T’d rather hold your hand,” oozes 
the geezer. 

“You leggo, or I’ll—” 

But just then Mlle. Leonora sees 
Kayo Bill a-passin’ her. 

“Make this fresh shrimp let me be,” 
she almost yells at Bill. 

Bill puts on brakes an’ turns on the 
guy. 
“What’s eatin’ you?” he asts him. 

“What's it to you?” growls the gimmix 
as he doubles up his lovely little fist an’ 
lets fly at Bill. Of course, Bill aint 
there when the fist finally gets where 
it’s aimed at. A reg’lar boxer’d of gone 
down if he’d of missed after swingin’ 
hard as he could, but this guy, you see, 
don’t know nothin’ about puttin’ weight 
behind a punch. Bill, though, gives 
him a little love-tap on one of his two 
cheeks, an’ down goes the lummix like 
he’d been throwed off the top of some- 
thin’ high. 

“Is they any other little thing I can 
do for you?” asts Bill of Mlle. Leonora 
in a way that don’t give her no chance 
to get the idee he’s tryin’ to horn in 
hisself. Bill knows how to act in the 
presence of real ladies. 

“Yes,” answers Mlle. Leonora. “I 
wish you’d take me to my hotel. I’m 
nervous.” 

“Course that’s all right, perfec’ly all 
right,” says Bill; “but where’s your 
hotel, an what’s your name, an’ will I 
have to clinch with a husband or some- 
thin’ like that when I lands you there?” 

“Why, Mr. Kayo Bill,” says Mlle. 
Leonora,—you see she knows who he is, 
bein’ a woman an’, of course, havin’ ad- 
mired his act,—“why, Mr. Kayo Bill, 
don’t you know me? I’m Mlle. Leonora 
Lorenzo. I’m a singer you know. I 
close in one, with the big hit ‘Eve Didn’t 
Fall—She Merely Slipped,’ while 
they’re gettin’ your punchin’-bags set up 
on the stage. I aint no husband, an’ 
furthermore, I aint lookin’ for none.” 

“Righto,” says Bill. ‘Come along, 
then. Guess we can think up somethin’ 
to talk about while we trot over to your 
hang-out.” 


Som an’ Mlle. Leonora plays several 
stands together before he winds up 
his contract, an’ it gets to be a reg’lar 
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thing for him to see her to her hotel. 
Lots of times they stops in on the way 
for a stein of suds, a sandwich or two 
an’ a little conversation. I guess Bill 
gets to thinkin’ a good deal of her, 
*cause one night when he is a-facin’ her 
across a café table, he asts her point- 
blank to hook up with him. 

“No,” says Mlle. Leonora, “I reckon 
I better not. You're a great man an’ 
probably’d see somethin’ sooner or later 
you liked more’n me, ‘cause they'd 
always be a lot of women crazy about 
those grand muscles of yourn. No, I 
think we’d better stay friends an’ not 
get married.” 

Well sir, Bill fetches up his famous 
left paw an’ gives that table at which 
they’s settin’ one of the wickedest 
smashes any table in a respectable café 
ever got. Both steins upsets, an’ the 
salt-shaker does the high jump clean 
into the sugar bowl. 

“To thunder with other women,” 
roars Bill. “I aint no chicken-fancier, 
an’ I aint no matiny hero. I’m puttin’ 
it to you straight. If I was thinkin’ of 
startin’ a harum, I’d go to Turkey where 
they’s fashionable. I’m quittin’ the 
show-business in another week, an’ then 
it’s me for a swell pool-room run on 
the level. I’m astin’ you to pass up the 
three-a-day on the road for three squares 
a day at a table in a home of your own. 
I'd like you to do your singin’ for me. 
I’ll buy you a automatic piano an’ a 
talkin’ machine. * You wont need to do 
no washin’ nor nothin’ but just cook an’ 
make the bed an’ do a little dustin’, 
mebbe, when we knows for certain that 
company’s a-comin’.” 

Well, hones’, Bill that time makes the 
longest speech of his life. What'd Mlle. 
Leonora say? For certain, that’s the 
funniest thing about Bill’s second court- 
ship. 

“Bill, I’m wise to the fac’ that your 
fists is your fortune. When you knocks 
over that fresh guy, though, I don’t 
think nothin’ of it. Most any gen’le- 
man’d do that for a lady if he could. 
But when I sees you a-tryin’ to split a 
heavy oak table with your precious left 
fist just to make plain you aint triflin’ 
with a lady’s affections, I got to hand 
it to you. You're on the square. But I 
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don’t want no automatic piano. What I 
want is a reg’lar one. I aint bad on 
the keys myself.” 

That’s what she says. 


HE next day Mlle. Leonora dikes 

out in one of her swell stage crea- 
shuns—the one that covers her neck an’ 
goes clear down to the floor—an’ Bill 
gets a extra close shave, buys a lily- 
white shirt an’ a preacher’s necktie, an’ 
they goes to a prominent justice of the 
peace an’ has the solemn words said. 
Then they changes hotels. Leastways, 
Mlle. Leonora Lorenzo, or she who was 
her, does. 

In a few days Bill quits the circuit 
an’ so does his wife. Bill sets hisself 
up in a pool-room that, believe me, is 
some more pool-room. It has all the 
latest light effec’s, leather chairs, uni- 
formed flunkies an’ the like. He gets 
along swell until they begins to closin’ 
up everything except the churches on 
Sundays, makin’ it life imprisonment or 
somethin’ like that to keep open after 
midnight. But when the clamps is put 
on tight, they just natchurly squeezes 
Bill out of business. He sells out at a 
sick’nin’ figger an’ retires for a whiles. 
Nex’ he opens up a cigar-store, but it 
aint no go. He finds treatin’ his many 
admirers aint nettin’ him no velvet; so 
he up an’ sells his cigar-store, Indian 
statchoo an’ all, at a mere echo of what 
it costs him. 

Then, of course, the kid comes. Bill’s 
second wife is that kind. She believes 
in ’em. Bill’d of been tickleder’n a 
cat with a mouse if he’d been sure of 
what was a-comin’ nex’. But his cash, 
you know, is so low by this time they’s 
no bottom no more. He has to lie to his 
woman while she’s sick, to keep her from 
knowin’ what they’s up again’. 

But when she gets strong enopgh to 
stand a breath-taker, Bill up an’ tells 
her the truth. 

“T’m dead broke,” says he, “an’ I 
s’pose you'll be a-wantin’ to play quits, 
bein’ as how I’m a frost as a business 
man.” 

“Good!” says she. “That'll make 
things more excitin’. An’ as for quit- 
tin’,” she says, lookin’ straight down his 
eyes into where Bill lives, “that verb aint 














in my diction’ry. I married you for 
better or for worse. Things, course, 
could be better, but”—an’ she takes a 
lovin’ look at the kid, an’ then a 
admirin’ one at Bill, an’ then at the kid 
again—“they aint so, worse.” 

Then she puts: her dainty hand on 
Bill’s arm an’ says to him: 

“Bill, you’re a man an’ good in your 
line. All you got to do is to find the 
line. Go to it an’ just don’t forget me 
and the kid are for you.” 

That’s just like Bill’s second woman. 
She’s a actress by trade, an’ his first one’s 
one by imagination. Which leads me to 
remark that it makes me sick, this habit 
lots of folks have, of thinkin’ a real-for- 
sure actress must be loose in the com- 
mandments because she mebbe shows her 
legs to admirin’ audiences. Mos’ of ’em 
aint no worse’n a city society woman 
that dresses to be looked at. 

Natchurly, Bill thinks considerable 
about what she says about his line. Says 
he to me: 

“T really aint got no line but fightin’. 
Mos’ people think I got rich at it, an’ I 
did. Furthermore, mos’ folks think I’m 
still rich, which I aint. Now, if I was 
to fight again, do you s’pose I could 
come back?” - 

“You come back?” I almost yells. 
“You come back? Can a cat come 
back ?” 

Bill’s pleased by my answer. He 
don’t say so, but he smiles like he does 
the night he stops Smoky Flanders, 
who the wise guys said would cop Bill’s 
title. 

“I’m a-goin’ to come back,” says Bill 
with very emphatic emphasis on each 
word. “I’m a-goin’ after Lightnin’ Bolt 
Sweeney. He aint never earned his title. 
He’s got to meet me to prove he’s the 
man he’s s’posed to be.” 


ELL, as I starts out to say, they’s 

a mighty thick brand of gloom 
over Bill’s camp after he’s been trainin’ 
a few weeks. Hones’, some of his spar- 
rin’ crew has to go easy, or thinks they 
has, for fear of hurtin’ Bill. Oncet in 
a whiles he shows real classy form, but 
more oftener he shows punk. Red 
Evers one afternoon says to him: 
“Bill, what’s up? You aint takin’ this 
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approachin’ bout with seriousness 
enough. The Bolt aint no heat-lightnin’ 


affair. He’s a real streak, with thunder 
in him.” 

Bill just smiles provokin’-like an’ 
says: 


“T should worry!” 

It’s exasperatin’, to say the least! 
Here every geek in the camp’s tryin’ his 
durndest to whip Bill into shape, an’ 
him a-laughin’ at us when we shows 
signs of distress! 

“Bill,” says I one day, “Bill, you aint 
a-goin’ to earn your guarantee-money, 
let alone the big end of the fighters’ 
share of the gate-receipts, if you don’t 
work up more steam.” 

You know Bill manages to get a guar- 
antee of thirty thousand dollars for 
enterin’ the ring with the Bolt, win, lose 
or draw. Undefeated champeens can 
get the glue, on the strength of past per- 
formances. 

“You aint a-goin’ to, Bill,” I repeats. 

“You'd be surprised, then,” Bill asts 
me, “if I’d cop the hog’s portion of the 
ticket-money ?” 

“At your present rate, I sure would,’ 
I tells him. 

“Well,” says he, “you’ll be more sur- 
prised when you see me a-smilin’ after 
somebody’s took the count an’ the crowd’s 
a-filin’ out of the arena.” 

I see right there that Bill aint takin’ 
even me into his confidence. It hurts 
some, too, but I reckons he means all 
right, as he always plays me level. Even 
at that I don’t hurry to lay my loose 
change on the match. What I gets as 
one of the camp-crew, I shoves into my 
sock an’ keeps mighty tight even when 
good odds is offered me. 

A week before the big mill, Bill’s 
wife an’ kid—he’s a boy—lands in the 
trainin’-camp. I dunno whether it’s the 
woman or the kid, but Bill begins to 
spruce up. He gets rough with Lefty 
Schmitt the nex’ day after his family 
strikes town, an’ Schmitt don’t do much 
but consult the arnica-bottle for the nex’ 
three days. That gives us hope. 


The wife keeps makin’ a practice of 
leavin’ the boy with a dry-nurse after 
she’s dined him an’ sneakin’ over to the 
trainin’-camp for a hour or two at a 
time. 


Bill gets in his best work-outs 
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when his pal is lookin’ on. One day she 
sings for us after Bill’s had a go with 
the medicine-ball. Lefty Schmitt whis- 
tles as she sings. Lefty could whistle, 
if he couldn’t wink—it’s in the eye 
Bill’d hit him. 

Well, from the time Mrs. Bill comes 
to camp, things begin to pick up. 

“Some wife you've got,” says one of 
the boys to Bill one day. 

“She sure is,” says Bill. 


WE begins to see things different. 
After several weeks of considerin’ 
only the thirty thousand dollars guar- 
antee-money an’ five thousand from the 
movin’ pictures, we begin to dream of 
the big end of the scrappers’ share of 
the gate-receipts. 

Then bear-stories begin to come from 
the Bolt’s camp. We hear he has indi- 
gestion, has sprained his ankle an’ a lot 
of that stuff. We really don’t believe 
that dope, but it makes us hopeful, any- 
way. The papers print the stuff, an’ 
nex’ we know, the odds change. Where 
they’d been ten to seven on Lightnin’ 
Bolt Sweeney, they goes to ten to nine. 
The nex’ day even money’s offered. Bill 
pumps up a fake wrenched knee an’ the 
odds goes to ten to six against him. 
Then Bill takes the wind out of every 
guy in his trainin’-camp. To me he 
says: 

“How much money you got?” 

“Five hundred beans,” I tell him. 

“Lend her to mé,” he says. 

“What for?” I asts. 

“TI want to invest it for vou,” he says. 

He gets the kale, but he don’t stop 
there. He goes to every friend he’s got 
in his trainin’-camp an’ cops out all 
their loose change. 

“Where you placin’ the bet?” I asts 
him. “Aint you got a nerve to stake it 
all on your guess that you'll come 
back ?” 

“You said I’d come back,” he throws 
at me. 

I don’t have a answer for that. Any- 
way, it’s plain to his friends that Bill’s 
got a hunch. We also figgers. he’s got 
better odds than’s quoted at the Dago’s, 
where mos’ of the money’s bein’ placed. 

For several days before the mill’s 
pulled off, trains kep’ unloadin’ the pil- 
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grims. They’s a funny assorted batch. 
Men whose reputations forced ’em to 
play poker with their sleeves rolled up, 
bumps shoulders with fellows that runs 
trusted banks back home. All kinds! 
An’ they’s some women in the bunch. 
They come mos’ly to keep the men com- 
pany an’ get their names in the papers. 
We puts Bill to bed early the night 
before the fight. Leastways it seems 
early to us. But we don’t get him to 
bed until after he has a play with the 
kid. Then we bids him good night an’ 
wishes him punch-producin’ rest an’ the 
like. As we files through the gate of 
his cottage near trainin’ quarters, what 
you think we hear? Belicve me or not, 
Bill’s woman is chirpin’ a song, kinda 
slow-like, which seems loaded with mor- 
phine. She’s singin’ Bill to sleep. 


ILL don’t need to tell us nex’ morn- 

ing that he’s slept well. He looks it. 
Me an’ Red Evers—me an’ Red is to 
be in his corner of the ring, you see— 
breezes over to the house early an’ is 
waitin’ for him when he comes to. He's 
all smiles, Bill is. While he’s eatin’ 
breakfas’, he holds the kid an’ talks over 
the final arrangements. Bill seems to 
have more confidence than I’d ever see 
him have before. Everything suits 
him. 

“Well,” I says finally, “I s’pose you'll 
be countin’ up big money to-night.” 

“Hope so,” answers Bill with a grin. 

“Say,” chirps I, ‘“where’d you place 
my money, an’ that Red an’ some of the 
other fellows give you?” 

“*Fraid of losin’ it?” asts Bill. 

“Ah, you go to blazes,” I says, friend- 
ly-like. I don’t want to seem leary, you 
know, an’ I don’t want to hurt Bill’s 
feelin’s. 

The arena opens at ten o’clock that 
morning, an’ long before the introduc- 
tions of has-beens an’ would-bes com- 
mence, pretty soon after noon, two thirds 
of the seats is filled. Telegraph instru- 
ments is tickin’ away tellin’ fight-fans 
of the whole country that can’t make 
the trip that the day is sunny an’ a gentle 
breeze makes it pleasant for spectators 
an’ scrappers, an’ all that bunk written 
for early-edition purposes. The big mill 
is scheduled to begin at two o’clock, 

















Western ‘time, an’ long before that, Bill 
is in his dressin’-room gettin’ ready for 
the Bolt. 


UST before he leaves the room to enter 

the ring, Bill’s wife puts in her ap- 
pearance. 

“Just to wish you luck,” says she as 
she gives him a smack on each of his 
two cheeks an’ another long one square 
on his mouth. Then she runs out. She 
don’t stay to see her man draw blood or 
bleed. A roar in the arena tells us that 
Lightnin’ Bolt Sweeney has entered the 
ring. Then our side has its fling. 

“Kayo Bill, Kayo Bill!” cries the 
crowd, or a good share of it, as Bill 
slides under the ropes in his new Jap- 
anese bath-robe an’ takes the chair in 
his corner. Me an’ Red bandages Bill’s 
wrists there in the ring, an’ after the 
gloves has been examined by Sweeney’s 
seconds, we laces ’em on him. He cer- 
tainly looks like a come-back! All his 
loose fat is worked off, an’ when the 
gong sounds, he stands up just like a 
man who’s never took a lickin’. Bill’s 
bare back an’ breast an’ arms has a glow 
that shows health an’ strength. We are 
proud to be in his corner, me an’ Red. 

An’ the Bolt? Well, it wouldn’t be 
fair for me to say he isn’t a likely-lookin’ 
fighter. His reputation is as good as 
Bill’s, you know. MHe’s put the sleep- 
punch into the same fighters Bill has. 

“Time!” sings the referee, an’ the men 
meet in the center of the ring. They 
shakes hands like a couple of society 
women you see at a horse show—like it’s 
up to ’em to do it. Then the Bolt gets 
into his famous crouch an’ begins to spar 
with Bill for a openin’. Whang! That 
first one misses Bill, or at least Bill aint 
there to receive it. Bill sends a light 
one that grazes the Bolt’s shoulder, but 
no harm’s done. Then he puts a left 
hook above the belt, an’ we hear the Bolt 
grunt. The crowd yells; Bill grins; 
the Bolt scowls. The nex’ moment Bill 
stops a right swing with his face an’ 
staggers back. It’s a wicked punch, but 
not dangerous. Plump! Just like that! 
Bill’s nose begins to bleed. Bill wipes 


his nose with his glove an’ proceeds to 
transfer a little of the coloring matter 
to the Bolt’s frame. 


When the gong 
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sounds, the Bolt has five red marks on 
him—one on his cheek, one on his right 
arm, an’ another on his jaw, an’ the rest 
on his body, which shows where he’s 
been doin’ a little receivin’ hisself. All 
he gives in return is a jolt on Bill’s 
body that don’t do no damage. It’s 
Bill’s round, an’ a fast one for a starter. 


REP sponges off Bill’s face as I 
squirts three good mouthfuls of wa- 
ter over him. Bill lays back contented- 
like as-we fan him with the towels. 
When time’s called again, Bill takes 
our breath by rushin’ the Bolt. After 
exchangin’ furious jolts, they clinches. 
Bill takes a couple of kidney blows in 
the clinch, but gets even a few seconds 
later by handin’ the Bolt a clean left 
upper-cut that puts him in a heap at the 
edge of: the ring. 
“One, two, three, four— 


” 


counts the 


referee. But we in Bill’s corner know it 
aint no knock-out. The Bolt is playin’ 
for time. 


“Seven, eight, nine—”’ counts the pre- 
sidin’ official. Before he gets to ten, 
the Bolt is up an’ a-smilin’. Bill 
stretches the ropes hisself that round, so 
it’s about a even. break when the gong 
sounds. 

The third round is a sad affair. Bill’s 
kid could of took the blows exchanged 
an’ probably’d mistook ’em for love-pats. 

It is in the fourth round that Bill 
shows hisself to be some more massager 
of the human map. After counterin’ a 
left jolt to the body the Bolt shoots at 
him, Bill deposits a punch under the 
Bolt’s right eye that partly pulls down 
the curtain. 

“Do it to the other eye,” I yells, ‘an’ 
in another round you can go home to the 
kid.” 

Well, Bill does try, an’ while he don’t 
get to the Bolt’s other eye, he registers 
a flock of swings to the Bolt’s jaw an’ 
body that if they’d ben took by any 
other fighter would of called for a 
undertaker an’ preacher. 


_— happens in the nex’ ten 
rounds aint necessary to what I’m 
tellin’ you about. But I just gotta tell 
you about the fifteenth round. Bill is 
groggy when time’s called in the fif- 
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teenth. He kinda stumbles toward the 
center of the ring. He puts up both 
hands to stop a wicked punch leveled at 
his face an’ gives the Bolt a clean open- 
in’ for a body-jab. Bill doubles up 
under the blow but advances toward the 
Bolt, who steps back. He hits the Bolt 
on his body, an’ the Bolt just laughs. 
Whang! Bill gets a near haymaker over 
the heart an’ goes down for a count of 
eight. The crowd’s in a uproar. 

“Stop the fight,” “Put him to sleep” 
an “Stick ’er out” comes across the ropes 
from the fans. I begins to wish some 
one would stop the mill. But Bill, like 
the bulldog he is, still stands his ground. 
It looks oncet like the Bolt let him land. 
You could hear Bill a-breathin’ like a 
big engine that’s stopped at a station 
after burnin’ the rails to make up lost 
time. The Bolt sends a wallop to Bill’s 
face, an’ blood begins to run down in a 
reg’lar stream. It’s sick’nin’, but Bill 
stays in the game, still tryin’ to land a 
finisher. But it aint no use. The Bolt 
is younger, faster an’ stronger ; his wind 
is good, an’ he hasn’t been much dam- 
aged. Nex’ he changes tactics. He be- 
gins to shower blows all over poor Bill. 

Then it happens. 

Like lightnin’, the Bolt shoots a left 
over Bill’s heart. Bill drops like a 
train’d hit him. 

“One, two, three, four—’’ counts the 
referee. The crowd’s standin’ on their 
feet. 

“Five, six, seven—” we hears. 

“Eight—” Can he get up? 
Bill’s corner asts that of ourselves. 
tries. 

“Nine, ten, out!” Bills falls back to 
the canvas. He's took his first lickin’. 


” 


We in 
He 


E an’ Red rushes to Bill an’ lifts 

him to his feet. He is dazed an’ 
bloody. Spite of this, he insists on bein’ 
took over to the Bolt’s corner. 

“You are there,” says Bill to the 
Bolt, ‘‘an’ while I’m sorry I didn’t fin- 
ish you, I’m proud to have fought you. 
You’ve earned the title, an’ I wish you 
luck.” 

I tell you it takes a man to hand that 
kind of stuff to a wop that’s licked you, 
specially when your face is black, blue 
an’ red an’ your head’s feelin’ like it 
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had a old-fashioned Fourth of July cele; 
bration goin’ on inside. The Bolt looks 
flabbergasted an’ says: 

“T’m mighty proud to have licked you, 
an’ here’s hopin’ as how I deserves the 
honor.” 

We helps Bill back to the dressin’- 
room, an’ me an’ Red an’ the rest of 
Bill’s bunch is as sober as oysters. I 
manages to contain my feelin’s until I 
gets a sight of Bill’s woman comin’ in 
from the street. Hones’, she is the most 
pitifulest sight I ever see. She isn’t 
cryin’ exactly when I first see her. She’s 
just white an’ tremblin’ an’ bitin’ her 
pretty lips. She gets sight of me an’ 
asts, her voice a-chokin’: 

“Ts Bill bad hurt?” 

That’s too much for me. They’s 
plenty of good words in my throat, but 
they wont slide out. I just chokes up 
like a blame’ baby an’ says: 

“You ast Red.” 

Red’s no kid in the fight-game, but 
he aint no statchoo. He’s got feelin’s, 
Red has. 

“Talk to Bill yourself,” says he to 
Mrs. Bill, an’ runs out the dressin’- 
room. 

Well, Mrs. Bill makes a dash for the 
cot where her man’s a-layin’, an’ Bill 
for the first time is hep to the fac’ that 
she’s been stickin’ round outside the 
arena. 

“Bill,” 
hurt 2?” 

“Naw,” lies Bill, “I aint hurt at all. 
I’m just a-restin’ up for a tussel with the 
kid to-night.” 

Then Mrs. Bill, like any woman 
ought, throws herself across Bill, arms 
round his neck an’ all that, an’ cries 
tears all over his chest. Bill looks trou- 
bled, more’n he did when he comes to 
an’ realizes he’s been licked. 

“Honey,” says he, addressin’ his 
weepin’ wife, “aint you sorry you hooked 
up with a has-been? Aint you regrettin’ 
I’m not man enough to put the kayo on 
the Bolt? Aint you sorry I lost my 
reputation ?” 

I tell you it’s times like that that 
shows what’s in a man or woman. Bill’s 
woman stands the test. She up an’ puts 
the emergency brake on her tears, lifts 
herself off Bill an’ fairly shouts: 


she moans, “are you bad 
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“Course I’m sorry you didn’t win, but 
you couldn’t make me think in a year 
that you was licked on the level.” Then, 
after a pause, she adds: ‘An’ if you 
was licked on the level, I’d rather have 
you, Bill, than all the rest of the men 
in the world.” 

Don’t you think for a minute that Bill 
has any yellow streak in him when I tell 
you he cries. Bill cries as he fights— 
like a man. With tears a-runnin’ down 
his face, he jumps up an’ clinches with 
his wife, his arms around her an’ hern 
around him. 

“Break away,” yells I. It’s worth 
losin’ my five hundred bucks to see that 
sight, for I knows that I’d see a love- 
scene like you generally got to read for 
in books. 


eke! finally breaks away, an’ after 
a kiss or two Bill’s wife floats out 
of the room, her eyes a-shinin’ the real 
article of happiness. 

“She’s a gem,” says I to Bill as she 
closes the door behind her. 

“She’s the best girl God ever manu- 
factured,” says Bill in a way that has a 
punch to it. 

“Too bad you got licked, old man,” 
moans Red, who’s returned to the dress- 
in’-room an’ is thinkin’ of the coin he 
let Bill place for him. 

“That’s so,” drawls Bill. ‘“That’s so. 
But at that, Red, I earns her a little 
money. I gets my thirty thousand dol- 
lars guarantee, five thousand for my 
share of the movie privilege an’ five hun- 
dred for lettin’ a reporter for a New 
York paper write my impressions of the 
mill. That’ll buy a home for the girl 
an’ the kid an’ give me a new start. It 
could of been worse.” 

Now right there’s where Red makes 
the biggest mistake of his life. He 
can’t forget the money he gives Bill to 
place. 

“T aint buyin’ no new homes with my 
earnin’s on the bout,” groans Red. 

Bill looks hurt, as he has a right to 
be. Says he: 

“Would you of been satisfied to of got 
your money back?” 

“Tf I’d broke even, I’d of been satis- 
fied,” says Red. 

“Well,” says Bill, “then you’re sure 
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due to be happy. You places two hun- 
dred an’ fifty bones with me. You'll get 
three hundred an’ fifty to-night. An’ 
you,” he says, speakin’ to me, “you’ll get 
your five hundred back an’ two hundred 
besides. The rest of the boys in the 
trainin’-camp’ll get theirs too.” 

“What!” says I. “You're not tellin’ 
us you bet again’ yourself? You're not 
a-tellin’ us you threw the match? Aw, 
say, tell us you never done that. I know 
you're on the level. You are, aint you?” 

“Mebbe so an’ mebbe not,” drawls 
Bill. ‘“Leastways I didn’t bet your 
money. I just puts it under the carpet. 
I fights hard as I can, but long before 
the mill I gets afraid that mebbe I’d 
lose. A man can’t be a champeen 
forever.” 

“But where’s our winnin’s come 
from ?” 

“Oh,” says Bill, “that’s you fellows’ 
share of the movin’-picture graft.” 

Now, isn’t that just like Bill? He’s 
got a hunch he’s in for a lickin’—so he 
protects his close, personal friends. 


E washes Bill up, an’ after he gets 

into his street-clothes an’ issues a 
statement to the press explainin’ that he 
blames his defeat to overtrainin’, he says 
to me an’ Red: 

“Boys, I had one wife an’ she sticks to 
me when I’m sticky with the glue. When 
my glue gives out, she gets stuck on an- 
other fellow, shoots him, gets freed an’ 
goes into vodyville. This pal I got 
now’s different. She stays with me when 
I’m broke, an’ just to prove she’s a 
stayer, she gives me a kid. Course my 
reputation with the fans is busted, but 
I’m ace high with my pal an’ my kid. 
What’s more,”’ he adds, “‘I owes it to the 
fans to let ’em see me licked. A cham- 
peen who retires unlicked is a coward. 
He’s like a poker-player that all of a 
sudden remembers a pressin’ business- 
engagement when he suddenly finds his- 
self wealthy at two A. M. in the morning. 
I’ve played square with the boys. 
They’ve seen me wallop an’ get wal- 
loped. I give my first wife all I had. 
I licks everybody in sight for her. An’ 
this one,” he says, with tears of joy in 
his voice, “this one, I considers worth 
takin’ a lickin’ for.’ 
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the porch of the little 
bungalow, staring out 
toward the sea, in the 
direction from which ‘“’ 
Billy’s ship would come. *" 
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HE Island of Paradisio is set 
7 | in the turquoise waters of the 
___“__J)} great Pacific like an emerald 
jewel. Its political value is nil, but it is 
geographically of considerable impor- 
tance because it happens to be the only 
coaling station possible in a radius of 
many miles. Therefore, quite a few 
years ago, the United States purchased 
it from the Spaniards. 

It is peopled by a tribe of friendly 
natives—vigorous, handsome men, and 
beautiful dark-eyed women. Unlike 
other native tribes, they have a high 
standard of morality and particularly 
pride themselves that the blood of the 
tribe is pure. 

The coaling station is manned by 
natives, who are under the supervision 
of a United States official dignified by 
the title of U. S. Consul, although that 
is really an important-sounding title for 
such an unimportant post. The U. S. 
Consul is the only white man on the 
Island of Paradisio, except at those in- 
frequent intervals when a big man-of- 
war swoops down for a fresh supply of 
coal. 

When Billy McDonald was appointed 
U. S. Consul to Paradisio, he was de- 
lighted. Already he saw the pathway of 
fame opening before his willing feet. 
William McDonald, Sr., happened to be 
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Senator from Missouri, and believing 
that official charity begins at home, he 
obtained the vacant appointment for his 


son. Both Billy and his father, how- 
ever, erred in believing the post a re- 
sponsible one. As it happened, the title 
had gone begging until the Senator 
asked for it. 


ILLY was fresh from Harvard when 

he landed at Paradisio, and full of 
all kinds of preconceived notions of how 
he would take care of the important 
duties of his new position. He arrived 
one perfectly gorgeous day in early June 
(all the days, however, were monoto- 
nously ideal) , accompanied by his banjo, 
a score or more of pennants, three trunks 
of wearing apparel especially designed 
for use in the tropics, and an armful of 
the latest magazines. Last, but not 
least, he was accompanied by his man 
O’Reilly. All of which goes to show 
that Billy hadn’t a care in the world on 
his mind. 

He found the U. S. Consulate to be a 
tiny sheet-iron house, far from dignified 
in appearance, and his predecessor a 
thin, tired, sad-faced man of about 
forty. He was listless and weary of a 
disappointing world, and eyed Billy 
with a glance in which amusement and 
contempt vied for supremacy. Billy felt 






































uncomfortably conscious of the gay rib- 
bon on his panama, his unimpeachable 
striped silk shirt, and his giddy necktie. 
The other man wore a pair of soiled 
flannel trousers, suspenders, no collar, 
and was in his shirt-sleeves. His name 
was Johnson. 

“You wont like it here,” said Johnson 
abruptly. 

“Why?” asked Billy in surprise. 

“Because it’s so damned lonesome!” 
said Johnson with a tired break in his 
voice. ‘You'll be the only white man on 
the Island, except that Irishman you 
brought with you. And every day’ll be 
just the same as the day before, except 
the days a big man-of-war will drop in 
for coal, and when she pulls out, you’ll 
be just that much more lonesome than 
you were before. And you'll get to won- 
dering what they’re talking about up 
home, and what the latest book is, and 
what piece of ragtime they’re whistling 
in the cafés. You’d even be glad to 
hear the rattle of a street car again. 
And the women—why, I’ll prophesy 
right now that the time will come when 
you would give five years of your life 
just to get one friendly smile from an 
American woman. Oh, well, what’s the 
use? I ought not to discourage you 
right in the beginning, because you'll 
find it all out for yourself, anyway. One 
thing, ‘though, keep away from the 
women on the Island. They’re pretty, 
and they’re good, and they’re sweet— 
but keep away.” 

“Why?” asked Billy indifferently. 
His question was inspired by politeness, 
not by curiosity. The other man’s 
vehemence was beginning to oppress 
him. 

“The woman on this island who falls 
in love with you dies.” 

“What do you mean!” exclaimed Billy 
indignantly. “You talk as if I were 
some kind of poisonous insect.” 

“T’m not saying anything against 
you,” returned Johnson seriously. “It’s 
got nothing to do with you. The 
natives have a law—and have had it ever 
since the memory of the oldest man in 
the tribe—that if a daughter of the 
tribe loves a man outside of her own 
tribe, she dies. It’s their own little way 
of showing their belief in eugenics.” 
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“T’ll remember,” replied Billy briefly. 
“Anything else I ought to know?” 

“Nothing I can think of.” The fleet- 
ing shadow of a smile crossed Johnson’s 
jaded face. “You wont find it necessary 
to work overtime to keep up with this 
job. I’m off to-morrow. I’ve been too 
long where it’s quiet. A little less 
scenery and a little more noise for 
mine!” 


"TWENTY-FOUR hours later, Billy 
sat on the porch of his little bunga- 
low on the top of the hill and watched 
the United States cutter carrying John- 
son away vanish into a thin smudge of 
smoke on the horizon. He was a little 
lonely, but with the determined optimism 
of youth, he cast about him for some- 
thing to occupy his time and attention. 

The duties of his position were not 
exacting: a monthly report of the ves- 
sels which had stopped for coal, a re- 
port of the amount of coal on hand, and 
he was done for another month. He 
had plenty of time for other things. 

His first few months went by quickly. 
He was interested in the natives. He 
enjoyed making the evening trip with 
the native fishermen in their canoes, to 
bring in the nets with their glistening 
yield. And when the sun had set, and 
the first stars of the glorious tropical 
night appeared, he would go down to the 
village, and become an interested spec- 
tator of the various native dances which 
took place nightly. He found the men 
to be simple grown-up children, warm in 
heart and brave in body, and because 
Billy was a lovable chap, they soon 
learned to regard him as one of them- 
selves. He was a special favorite with 
Chief Maori. 

Maori was undoubtedly a royal per- 
sonage. The dignity of most people is 
upheld by their clothes. The fact that 
Maori was dignified with nothing more 
to uphold his dignity than a careless 
girdle of dried grass around his waist 
goes to show that he was truly royal. 
He was very old. He did not know 
himself how old he was, but he had been 
a chief when the oldest men of the tribe 
were boys. His hair, which was plenti- 
ful, was white, and his features were 
straight. His eyes, which looked from 
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out a network of wrinkles, 
were wise and keen. He SE 
was almost incredibly ac- 

tive, despite his great age. 
His people re- 
spected him because 
of his intelligence 
and wisdom, and 
were well content 
to be ruled by 
him. Ambition 
did not thrive on 
Paradisio Island, 
and nobody en- 
vied him his place 
as chief. 

He had one 
daughter, the child of 
his old age, and since 
the laws of the tribe pro- 
hibited the rule of a female, 
he planned to marry her to 
the most likely of the young 
men, and name him as his 
successor. Her name was 
rather unpronounceable, but 
in their tongue it signified 
“Child of Joy.” The Child 
of Joy drew her name from 
her musical laugh. It 
had the sweetness ge 
of a lot of little Mea 
silver bells sudden- 
ly set in motion, and 
because she was 
very happy and 
laughed 
a great 


of Joy with him, because she spoke 
better English than he did himself. 


Ack! would come in, refuse a chair, 

and squatting on the floor, ask for 
tobacco. Then he and Billy would 
carry on a difficult conversation, 
occasionally interrupted by the 
liquid syllables of the Child of 
Joy, as she endeavored to fulfill 
her duty as interpreter. 

It was Maori’s own suggestion 
that she teach Billy the Island 
tongue, and Billy grasped at it 
eagerly. He liked Maori, but he 
liked the Child of Joy even bet- 
ter. She was about sixteen, al- 
ready full-grown and beautiful, as 
all of the women of the tribe 
were, with great, dark eyes, and 
a wealth of midnight hair. She 
was practically white. Evi- 
dently she found Billy good to 
look at also, for often he would 
look up and find her eyes 
fixed on him. She would 
immediately look down, and 
it was only by accident that 
he could catch her eyes, 
but at such times he 
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“ Ati gf He enjoyed making the evening trip with the native fishermen in their 
canoes, to bring in the nets with their glistening yield. 


ws deal, they called felt a disturbing little thrill go through 
aw her the “Child of Joy.” him. 


Maori liked Billy from the first. He When he found this was getting to be 
was a frequent visitor at the little sheet- a habit with him, he reproved himself 
iron Consulate and at the bungalow, _ severely. What had Johnson said to him? 
and very often he brought the Child Keep away from the women! But he 































































did not know how to tell Maori tactfully 
to leave the Child of Joy at home, and so 
she kept on coming, and Billy kept on 
trying to meet her eyes. Anyway, maybe 
it was not as bad as Johnson had 
pictured. 

Billy made rapid progress in learning 
the native tongue. Learning a foreign 
language is far from being a dull amuse- 
ment if the teacher is young and beau- 
tiful. In spite of his efforts, however, 
he could not pronounce the syllables 
which stood for the name of the Child 
of Joy. Finally, in despair, he decided 
to give her another name. ‘What shall 
it be?” he thought. “None of our 
English names are suited to her type.” 

His roving eye fell upon the open page 
of a volume of Omar lying on the table. 
The word “Beloved” leaped at him from 
the printed page. The tropical setting, 
the dark-eyed girl, the old Chief, all 
combined to make it seem appropriate. 
“IT am going to call you ‘Beloved’!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Bee-lov-ed,” said the girl slowly. 
“Eet is pretty. I like eet.” 

The Chief laughed uproariously, not 
understanding in the least. He was 
both old and wise, but he had forgotten 
what it means to be young in a land 
where it is always spring. 


T began to be with Billy presently as 

Johnson had predicted. In a few 
months his life in America had the 
vagueness of a dream, and Paradisio 
seemed the whole of the world. He and 
O’Reilly were the only two white men 
on the Island, and the veneer of civiliza- 
tion, which is, after all, only maintained 
by the force of public opinion, began to 
wear off. He ceased to be careful of his 
personal appearance, stopped wearing 
collars, went without shoes and took to 
shaving only every two or three days. 
He became subject to despondent spells, 
when even O’Reilly’s attempts to arouse 
him from his lethargy were useless. 
Loneliness and isolation were taking 
their inevitable toll of his spirit. 

Sometimes he played for days on the 
little talking machine he had brought 
with him, but finally it seemed to him 
all his songs were love songs, and he 
locked it up. There was love in the very 
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air of Paradisio. He breathed it; he 
absorbed it; it stared him in the face 
from every side. And then, because he 
was young, and the blood of youth runs 
hotly, the devil of temptation came to 
him. 

He fought it nobly, but wherever he 
went he found the Child of Joy, and her 
laugh, like little tinkling bells, haunted 
him. The confines of the Island were, 
after all, small, and it was difficult to 
avoid anyone. Her eyes had stopped 
evading his, and at times she smiled 
shyly at him. He began to imagine the 
delight of holding her in his arms, of 
running his fingers through her per- 
fumed hair, of exploring the mysteries 
of love with her—until one day Maori, 
looking up suddenly, surprised the 
ardent exchange of glances between the 
two. The old Chief looked at the 
Child of Joy sternly and addressed a 
few curt sentences to her in native 
tongue. She cowered in fear and crept 
from the porch in terror, all to Billy’s 
complete mystification. Then Maori 
turned to him, and putting out one 
withered, venous arm, pointed signifi- 
cantly from Billy’s arm to his own. 

“Yours—white ; mine—yellow. Not 
for you the women of our tribe! Keep 
away.” With great dignity he followed 
his daughter. 

For -a long time afterward, Billy 
stopped looking into the eyes of the 
Child of Joy. First had come Johnson’s 
warning, and then Maori’s! Was John- 
son right, after all? 

O’Reilly worried over his master 
these days. The boy was not well. His 
appetite and his regard for his appear- 
ance were gone. Often he was even 
curt with O’Reilly, who loved him like 
a father. O’Reilly was past his first 
youth; he was in fact more than fifty. 
He had been a whisky-soaked piece of 
driftwood lying in the gutter when Billy 
found him one night in danger of freez- 
ing where he lay, and had taken him 
home, fed and warmed him without criti- 
cism, and started him on the up road. 
Gratitude had made a man of him again, 
and he loved Billy with a great and 
understanding love. So O’Reilly under- 
stood Billy’s trouble and forgave him for 
his ill temper. 
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3 pg night, swimming in the lagoon 
in order to tire himself so thor- 
oughly he would be able to sleep, Billy 
encountered another swimmer. It was 
the Child of Joy, and swimming close to 
him, she threw one arm around his neck 
and placed her lips against his as they 
both went down under the water to- 
gether. He tore himself away from her, 
although his heart was pounding madly, 
and as soon as he reached the shore, he 
hurried home. All night he sat on the 
mosquito-barred porch, watching the 
violet shades of night turn to the silver 
and rose of dawn. Like a shuttlecock, 
he was tossed from decision to decision. 
“Oh, I want to do right,” he said 
despairingly. “I want to do right, but 
they’ve simply got to keep her away from 
me!’ 

Nightfall came again, and he tried to 
stay away from the lagoon, but his feet 
carried him there almost against his will. 
The beach was deserted, and his dis- 
appointment was almost unendurable. 
When he was returning through the 
little stretch of woods which lay be- 
tween the bungalow and the lagoon, the 
Child of Joy suddenly stood before him, 
so close that he could hear her taking 
little short breaths as if frightened. 
Through the soft tropical dusk he could 
see she was trembling, and his own 
limbs began to quiver. Johnson’s warn- 
ing passed unheeded through his brain, 
and Maori was forgotten. He wanted 
to run away, wanted to speak, but 
paralysis gripped his legs, and his voice 
died in his throat. His eyes were fixed 
on hers. “If only she doesn’t touch 
me!’ he thought. “If only she doesn’t 
touch me!” But the Child of Joy silently 
came closer to him. 

Slowly she extended her arms. He did 
not move. The arms came on until at 
last they closed around his neck, and he 
could feel the riot of her heart against 
his own. The perfume of the exotic 
flowers in her hair wound a spell around 
him. He broke into a smothered sob 
and bent his head to hers with a gesture 
of defeat. Over and over again he said 
the name he had given her, but this time 
he said it differently: “Beloved—Oh, 
Beloved!” His voice was very husky 
and his young face very hot. 
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At dawn he realized he must return to 
the bungalow. Already the stars 
were beginning to pale, and a faint glow 
of rose color marked where the sun 
would shortly rise in the east. The girl 
lay very still in his arms. He could 
barely see her great eyes, fateful in their 
intensity, through the darkness. Morn- 
ing brought its aftermath of contrition 
and remorse. In the great urge of love 
which had flamed within him, he had 
forgotten the danger which confronted 
her. Now he was uneasy, apprehensive. 
“Lord of my heart—I love thee more 
than life.” It was barely a whisper, but 
he heard it and answered: 
“My Beloved, I fear for you. The 
law of your people forbids you to love 
me. Tell me no danger threatens 
you.” 

She laid one hand chidingly across 
his lips. “Speak no more of the law. 
Maybe for a little while, through love 
of thee, Beloved forgot. Or, maybe, re- 
membering, she put it out of mind. Yet 
I am not afraid. Before sight of thee 
fell upon my eyes, never had image of 
man entered my heart; but lo! one sight 
of thee, and straightway, like a brim- 
ming cup, my heart is overfilled with 
thee. Have no fear, my lord, for I 
have none.” 

“You shall come to me, and I will 
protect you. Soon we will go away from. 
here. You shall be safe, I promise it!” 
He spoke with a confidence he did not 
altogether feel. 

“All the days of my life I shall be 
with thee. Is it not so, my lord? Tell 
me, is it not so?” 

“You are mine, and harm shall not 
come to you, Beloved. With my own 
life I will guard you.” 

The girl looked at him with worship 
in her eyes. In his pink and white 
strength, he seemed godlike to her. 
“How can I help but love thee!” she 
sighed. ‘Hold me close once more, and 
call me that name thou hast given me.” 

“Beloved!” He said it with infinite 
tenderness. 


S° Beloved came to live with Billy in 

the tiny bungalow on the top of the 
hill among the trees, and the two were 
very happy. She never wearied of ex- 
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amining the things he had 
brought with him from the 
States, and of asking endless 
questions. His photographs 
particularly aroused her curi- 
osity. She had never seen 
an American woman, and ; 
the difference in dress in- 
terested her. , 

“Could you love one of Weng 
these women more than (i 
your Beloved?” . 

“No woman on earth ; 
could be loved more than YR 
you are, my queen,” he W 
would answer, falling into 
her fanciful way of speaking. 
“More than the sun loves the ff 
moon, or the wind the great 
sea, I love thee!” 

She drew a great sigh of 
happiness. “It is well.” And 
then: 

“How many years has she 
lived, this sweet-faced lady 
who looks like thee?” 

“Tt is my mother.” 

“Thy mother !” she ex- 
claimed. “She looks but old 
enough to be thy sister. Do 
they never grow old, then, these 
white women?” 

“Sometimes,” he assured her 
gravely. 

She eyed the picture with 
rising jealousy. “I shall not 
be so young when I am faa 
mother to thy son and he is Mp 
as large as thou. Wilt 4 
love thy Beloved then?” 

“How know you that 
you will be mother to my 
son ?”’ he asked her teasingly. 

“Do I not love thee?” she 
answered simply. “It will 
come to pass in time, and \ 
yet—” Terror came into her 
eyes, and she broke off ab- 
ruptly. A shudder convulsed et 
her whole body, and she cov- he cag 7 
ered her face with her hands. pink and white strength, he 

“No!” he said tenderly, ry — : — 

} can 2} uu 
and tried to pull her hands thee!” che sighed. “Hud 
away from her face. His 5, dss case mera, end 
lips met hers, and her cheeks call me that name thou 
were wet with tears. hast given me.” 
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M?4°R! avoided Billy these days, 
in and when he met him, 
passed by with lowered head. 

Once only he had given him 


a glance of reproach, but it 
stung Billy like a lash. He 
tried to make reparation, 
tried to heap gifts upon him, 
but Maori refused the gifts 
and showed Billy’s presence 
was unwelcome; and so Bil- 
ly desisted. He kept more 
and more to the bungalow. 
He was happy there because 
his conscience was drugged 
to sleep, and he was free of 
the accusing eyes of the 
natives. 

What action the natives 
would take, he did not know. 
They merely waited and did 
nothing. Sometimes he al- 
most believed that their af- 
fection for him, and the fact 
that Beloved was daughter 
to the Chief, would cause 
them to set aside their law 
for once at least. And 
again, when he sometimes 
encountered their furtive 
glances, he doubted. He 
never left her alone. 

When he could not be 
with her himself, 
O’Reilly mounted guard 
over her. The natives 
held a wholesome awe of 
firearms, and he never 
went unarmed. He even 
tried to teach Beloved how 
to shoot, but was forced to 
abandon the attempt. The 
noise of the report would 
cause her to fly screaming. 
Even to hold the weapon 
in her hand reduced her to 
a crisis of nerves. 

“No, no, I cannot. I am 
afraid,” she would protest 
tearfully, and at last he gave 
it up as useless. 

O’Reilly shook his head 
these days. He felt the 
natives were only waiting 
their time. Unknown to 
Billy, he oiled all the guns in 
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Falling on his knees be- 

side Billy, O’ Reilly 

broke into a harsh sob- 

bing. “Ye trusted me, and I 

failed ye!” he exclaimed in agony 

of spirit. Billy’s anger went out 
_ like an extinguished flame. 


the bungalow, and he never slept with- 
out one in easy reach of his hand. He 
was sorry for Beloved, but to him her 
destiny was written in the stars where 
all might read. His main solicitude was 
for Billy. When the natives struck, 
would Billy also suffer? Billy was his 
charge, his life. For had not Billy 
given him his soul back again? So he 
waited and watched, and Billy and 
Beloved only loved. Their fears were 
forgotten, except sometimes when Billy 
awakened in the night to the sound of 
sobbing, and he would take Beloved in 
his arms and comfort her very tenderly. 

A month rolled by—two months—and 
yet a third. And still the natives made 
no move. Billy was lulled into a feel- 
ing of security. Undoubtedly they had 
decided to suspend their law. 

In the third month Beloved came to 
him at twilight one evening. He tried 
to draw her into his arms, but she sank 
down on the floor beside him and rested 
her head on his knee. Both were silent 
until she spoke: 

“To the tree is given fruit; to the 


flower is given buds; but to us 
is given a child.” 

“Beloved,” he told her, 

“you are all the world 

tome. Some day I 

will make’ you 

my wife by 

the cus- 

tom of my 

coun- 

try. It is 

the least, 

and yet the 

most, I can 

do for you.” 

He meant it. 

The love born 

of his loneliness 

ey we =oaand his youth was, 
wee if) after all, sincere. 

“A child of ours, 

my lord, with eyes 

; pi 4_— like thine, to prove 

Pew how I have loved 

AS thee !” 


He did not an- 
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o _) Swer. The thing he 
~ dreaded had come to 
ge Now the test 
ss? would come. 
“With eyes like thine!’ she murmured 


again, and he drew her into a close 
embrace, 


PPOLTEICAL influence can accomplish 


wonders. When the Senator from 
Missouri was stricken with a seemingly 
fatal illness, influence arranged for a 
U. S. cutter to make a flying trip to 
Paradisio and bring back the only son 
of the dying Senator. Fate decreed that 
the boat should arrive the day after 
Beloved had told Billy her important 
news. United States government boats 
do not carry women, and the comman- 
der refused to break a law even for the 
son of the. Senator from Missouri. 
Orders were orders. 

Billy was distracted. How could he 
refuse to go to his dying father, and on 
the other hand, how could he leave 
Beloved? In the end it was Beloved who 
decided for him. 

“Thou wilt obey thy father’s call, 
and O’Reilly shall guard me against thy 
coming. Is it not so, O’Reilly?” 


















“T will that, sorr,” said O’Reilly 
heartily. ‘‘No harm shall come to her- 
silf whilst ye are gone.” 

With a heavy heart he made his prepa- 
rations to go away. “I will be back on 
the very next boat,” he promised, giving 
her a calendar on which he had checked 
off the days he would be away. “See, 
every day you tear off one of these leaves 
I have marked, and when you come to 
the last one, on that day I will be back.” 

She took the little calendar in her 
hand. Her eyes were heavy with unshed 
tears, and her anguished expression 
wrenched his heart. 

“Q Beloved, don’t look like that! 
How can I leave you when you look 
like that!” 

“Thou art the sun which shines in the 
heavens of my happiness. Be not long 
away from Beloved, for there is no music 
in the singing of the birds, nor perfume 
in the flowers, until thy coming.” Her 
lips quivered, and her arms went around 
his neck in a last clasp. He almost had 
to tear himself away. All the way to 
America he carried with him the picture 
of Beloved on the porch, smiling bravely 
through her tears, and O’Reilly loung- 
ing in the background, his gun thrust 
through his belt, buccaneer style. 

Beloved stood on the porch and 
watched the ship until not even the 
smoke was visible on the horizon. When 
it grew dark, O’Reilly had to make her 
come in. He was very gentle with her. 
The Irish understand love. 


HREE weeks later, Beloved stood on 
the porch of the little bungalow, 
staring out toward the sea in the direc- 
tion from which Billy’s ship would come. 
It still lacked four days of his coming, 
but she was at peace with the world, and 
entirely happy. At her feet a basket 
braided of scented grasses showed it was 
being prepared for a cradle. Her eyes, 
falling upon it as she turned away, grew 
very soft. In a few more months the 
child would lie in her arms and gaze up- 
ward with Billy’s own eyes. Already 
she felt the pressure of a tiny head 
against her breast and the curve of a 
small body in the hollow of her arm. 
A crow, harbinger of misfortune, flew 
across the doorstep, and its shrill cry 
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seemed in some way to rob the day of 
sunshine and to throw a shadow across 
her happiness. From a near-by thicket, 
sharp eyes spied upon her, and although 
unconscious of their scrutiny, she shiv- 
ered. Uneasily she arose and made her 
way into the house and found the little 
calendar. It was almost time to tear off 
another leaf. And then but three days 
would be left! She kissed the marks his 
fingers had made for her and laughed 
at her foolishness. How silly to be 
afraid! Out in the garden O’Reilly 
worked and sang as he worked. She 
was safe with him to guard her. 

Maori sat in his hut alone, and his 
heart was heavy. He felt oppressed with 
his age and no longer able to wrestle 
with the complexities of life. The Child 
of Joy and her laugh of tinkling bells 
had kept him young. Now she was gone, 
and nothing remained but age. To him 
came one of his men, bending low as he 
spoke: 

“It is time, O Chief. The law must 
be obeyed. To-day with mine own eyes 
have I seen proof that she whom we call 
the Child of Joy expects her child. It 
is time. Though she be your own daugh- 
ter, the law must be obeyed.” 

Maori, looking through the open door, 
saw the square-sailed canoes coming in 
from the sea, saw against the horizon 
the opalescent shades of twilight. He 
was silent so long that the other man’s 
manner became insolent. 

“The law must be obeyed,” he re- 
peated. 

“It is time—though she be my own 
daughter—the law must be obeyed. To- 
night,” acquiesced Maori heavily. 


"REILLY was a faithful servant de- 
voted to his master’s interests, but 

he had one fault. He had every inten- 
tion of performing the duty intrusted to 
him. But the days dragged on, and 
freed from Billy’s watchful eye, his 
thoughts kept turning again and again 
to several interesting bottles which he 
knew formed a part of the contents of the 
medicine chest. It had been months 
since he had had even a taste of liquor, 
and his craving tormented him. He was 
sorely tempted, but up to three days be- 
fore Billy’s return, he resisted manfully. 
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He was so sure of himself that he even 
dared to draw the cork from one of the 
bottles and sniff it contemptuously. The 
smell of brandy rose on the air, and his 
throat contracted and grew dry. He 
swallowed convulsively. ‘Just a little 
taste—just one little taste !”” he muttered. 

Night came, drawing her star-set man- 
tle around Paradisie, and presently the 
slim sickle of a new moon looked down 
at Beloved, dreaming in the hammock. 
Like a child she raised her arms 
upward: 

“O little sister Moon,” she murmured 
drowsily, “look down upon thy sister of 
the earth and see how happy I am to- 
night. Three days hence, my lord 
comes back to me.” 

The stillness of the night lulled her 
into fancied security. She was half- 
asleep, half-awake, when a startled bird 
beat its wings in the underbrush. Fear 
laid its icy hand upon her heart, and sit- 
ting up, she strained her ears, listening. 
For a minute she heard nothing; then 
a shadow flickered across the porch. 
Another! and still another! Her heart 
began to beat furiously. Where was 
O’Reilly? Then she heard the sound 
of hurried breathing and knew that what 
she had expected so long had come. 
Hands from out of the darkness seized 
her, not ungently. She made no outcry. 
The daughter of a chief must show no 
sign of fear. 

For O’Reilly, two whole days 
dropped off the’ calendar. He never 
found them again, and he never wanted 
to, because when he returned to the 
bungalow, Beloved was gone. The 
little house was empty, and O’Reilly 
descended into that particular hell of 
remorse which is reserved for those who 
have betrayed a trust consigned to them. 
How could he face Billy? He searched 
madly for her, asked frantic questions of 
the stolid natives, but all without avail. 
Beloved had vanished. He would have 
given his life to have recovered her for 
Billy, but his willingness to sacrifice did 
not make amends for neglected duty. 


ILLY found his father on the road to 
recovery by the time he had reached 
Washington. It had been a sudden sharp 
illness which had quickly taken a turn 
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for the better. Billy was glad to see his 
father, but as soon as his anxiety was 
relieved, he was frantic to return to 
Paradisio. His thoughts reached out 
constantly to Beloved. Was she well? 
Was she happy? Was O’Reilly taking 
good care of her? He was haunted by a 
continual sense of fear and foreboding. 
The days he spent idling around, wait- 
ing for the departure of the boat which 
was to take him back, were acutely mis- 
erable, and once on board, the suspense 
was worse. The day when Paradisio 
was sighted was years in coming, and 
he was the first man ashore. 

It was, as usual, a perfect day, and 
all was quiet and at peace—quite as he 
had left it, except that from the distance 
came the monotonous throbbing of 
drums, rhythmical and distinct. The 
tall fronds of the palm trees waved in 
the trade-wind, and he could see the 
bungalow up on the hill. He was home. 
A native child came running to the 
beach to watch the boat, and as he step- 
ped to the dazzling white sand, he asked 
her idly: 

“Why do the drums beat to-day, little 
one?” 

“To-day they bury the daughter of a 
chief,” answered the child, her eyes 
bright with curiosity. 

The world rocked beneath Billy’s 
feet, and running like a blind man, he 
went toward the bungalow. On the 
way, thoughts stung him like serpents. 
He had promised Beloved safety, and 
his promise had come to this! He 
thought of O’Reilly, and his face 
was terrible, as tardy recollection of 
O’Reilly’s failing came to him. And 
then Billy was there: 

The mosquito-barring on the porch 
was torn and draggled, and the ham- 
mock was overturned. Already over the 
whole place had settled that indefinable 
air of desolation which clings to the 
house in which nobody lives. Sand and 
dirt had begun to sift through the open 
windows, and the rooms were neglected 
and uncared for. In this house happi- 
ness had lived, but apparently it had 
forever taken wings. 

He found the calendar on the floor, 
the leaves carefully torn off, with the ex- 
ception of the last three—and he found 
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Hi i ll th ge of a volume of Omar lying on the table. The word “Beloved” leaped at him from 
de mei kg Sas wie, the dark-eyed girl, the old Chief, all combined to make it seem appropriate. I am 
going to call you ‘Beloved’!” he exclaimed. 
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the scented basket. He guessed its in- 
tended purpose, and hot tears came into 
his eyes. Never, never would the child 
gaze into Beloved’s face with eyes like 
his own! The house was crowded with 
memories of her, and he knew she would 
never set foot in it again. On the couch, 
with its burden of gayly colored pil- 
lows, she had many times lain in his 
arms, and on the porch he could see the 
spot where she had knelt on that last eve- 
ning and told him of the coming child. 


ILLY turned his head at the sound 

of a step. It was Maori. He had 
aged visibly, or rather, he had given way 
to the age which had been his burden so 
long. His step dragged, and he no 
longer held himself erect. His voice 
was weary when he spoke: 

“The Child of Joy is no more. I 
should find hate in my heart for you, but 
I cannot. Yet it is good that you suffer, 
because you have done wrong. Once I 
was young and I loved. Therefore I 
let the Child of Joy live a little while 
that she might be happy be- 
fore she died. But the 
voice of the gods spoke 
to me and told me 
the law of the 
tribe must be 
obeyed. I have 
fulfilled the law, 
and it is well. 
But I am alone,” 
he concluded list- 
lessly and turned 
to go. 

“IT suffer, O 
Chief, I suffer!” 
exclaimed Billy 
brokenly. 

“It is well,” 
said the Chief as 
he walked away. » and thane 

Billy sat down i ns 
and buried his 
head in his arms 
until anothet step aroused him—a fur- 
tive, hesitating step, with something of 


One night, swimming in the lagoon in order to tire 
himself so thoroughly he would be able to sleep, Billy 
encountered another swimmer. ild of 
to him she threw one arm 
his neck and placed her lips against his as they 
both went under the water together. 
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guilt in it, and he looked up to find 
O’Reilly. He was worn and thin, and 
had not slept for hours. Falling on his 
knees beside Billy, O’Reilly broke into 
a harsh sobbing. 

“Ye trusted me, and I failed ye!” he 
exclaimed in agony of spirit. 

Billy’s anger went out like an extin- 
guished flame. O’Reilly had been pun- 
ished, and anyway, who was Billy to 
blame another for not keeping to the line 
of duty? His had been the fault in the 
beginning; upon his shoulders should 
fall the blame. 

“Never mind, O’Reilly, I know you 
did the best you could. We’re all of us 
only flesh—we all make mistakes,” he 
said wearily, 

“How she loved ye, sorr! How she 
loved ye! Many’s the day she stood 
right where ye sit now, watching out to 
sea for the ship which was to bring ye 
back.” Poor O’Reilly’s voice was very 
shaky. 

“She was... . my Beloved.” Billy 
swallowed painfully and looked down 

toward the village. The 

sun was shimmering on 

the white sands; the 

palms were waving 

slightly in the 
gentle breeze; the 
painted blue 
ocean was softly 
lapping at the 
beach ; it was all 
as it had _ been, 
except that Be- 
loved was gone. 

Romance had had 

her little day, 

but the day was 
ended. 

From the vil- 
lage below came 
the significant 
beating of many 
drums, rhythmi- 
cal and distinct. 

This day the daughter of a chief would 
be buried. 


It was the 
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HAD not seen Henderby for 
] a year when he popped into 
my workshop, and I hardly 
knew him then—he was so green. He 
was not bright green—none of those 
greens like apple-green or grass-green 
or emerald—but just green. I couldn't 
think of the shade he approximated un- 
til he happened to mention it. 

“Great Sir Walter Scott, Henderby!” 
I exclaimed. ‘“What’s the matter with 

ou?” 

“Matter? With me?” he asked. “Oh! 
My color? Yes, yes—quite a number 
have noticed it. Quite a number have 
spoken of it. It’s the spinach.” 

“Spinach! What do you mean by 
spinach ?” 

“Spinach and _ dandelions,” 
Henry, “but mostly spinach. 
very low vitality, spinach has. 
quite dead when we get it.” 

I thought my poor friend must be de- 
ranged. 

“I told Eleanor we were eating too 
much of it,” he said, “but what else 
could we eat? As soon as she began to 
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turn greenish, I said: ‘Eleanor, we are 
eating too much spinach!’ But you 
were out of town—’” 

“T was out of town!” I cried. “What 
had my being out of town to do with 
whether you ate spinach or not?” 

“Well, you see,” said Henry, “you’re 
the only man Eleanor would trust, to 
make us a resonant recorder, and so un- 
til you got back we’ve had! spinach and 
spinach and spinach. It’s the coloring 
matter in the spinach that makes me 
greenish. It has a great deal of coloring 
matter, but very low vitality. You can 
tell it is dead. It looks dead when it is 
dead. You don’t have to worry about 
eating it alive.” 

“Look here, Henderby,” I said se- 
verely, “how much spinach have you 
eaten ?” 

It seemed to me he must have eaten a 
great deal to make him so green. 

“Bales!” he said. ‘“Bushels and 
bales. I have eaten bushels, and 
Eleanor has eaten bushels, and I have 
eaten bales, and Eleanor has eaten 
bales.” 
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“And nothing else?” 
“Ves, nuts,” he said. “Last year’s 
hickory nuts. They’re pretty sure to be 
dead. Spinach and last year’s hickory 
nuts.” 

“And why in the name of food 
haven’t you eaten anything else?’ I 
asked. 

“Well, we wanted to,” said Henry in 
an aggrieved tone. “You don’t think 
we want to turn green, do you? You 
don’t think we want to live for years 
and years on spinach and last year’s 
hickory nuts, do you? But of course we 
couldn’t eat anything else until Eleanor 
had a resonant recorder.” 

Suddenly, as Henry Henderby men- 
tioned the resonant recorder for the sec- 
ond time, I understood, or thought I 
understood. 


LEANOR HENDERBY is a most 
charming young woman. I knew 
her before she married Henry, and she 
was one of the sweetest girls I have 
ever known. I kissed her once myself. 
It was on account of a dog—just a 
stray dog—that happened to wander by. 
The dog had been in a fight or some- 
thing that had led to a scratch on its 
paw. It came limping by, and Eleanor 
cried out over it,—she was the most 
tender-hearted girl I have ever known,— 
and I had to catch the dog and try to 
bandage its foot, but it was not the 
docile sort of dog.that lets strange men 
do such things,—as they do in stories,— 
and it turned when I tried to catch it. 

It bit me on the wrist, and before I 
thought, I raised my hand and cuffed it, 
and it ran yelping down the street. 

But Eleanor wept. It almost broke 
her heart to see a poor injured dog 
cuffed like that when it hadn’t done any- 
thing but bite me on the wrist, and I 
had a hard time trying to comfort her. 
She wept as if she was going to weep 
her heart out, and somehow, trying to 
comfort her, I had my arm around her 
before I knew it and had kissed her. 
Just trying to kiss the tears away, you 
understand, and Eleanor took it in quite 
that spirit. I merely mention the inci- 
dent to show how soft-hearted she was 
toward animals even then. Of course 
my wrist did not matter. 
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After that—I admit that when I got 
to thinking it over, I did get in a huff 
because she wept over the dog and 
ignored my wrist, and so I did not go 
near her for a month—she married 
Henry Henderby, and about the first 
thing Henry told me after they had 
been housekeeping awhile was how ten- 
der-hearted Eleanor was. I was taking 
dinner with them that evening, and 
Henry explained why they had veal 
chops instead of chicken. 

It seemed he had stopped on the way 
to business and had ordered a chicken, 
but the man had sent up a live chicken 
instead of a dressed one, and Eleanor 
had struggled all day with her tender 
feelings, trying to harden her heart 
sufficiently to allow Mary, their maid, to 
kill and dress the fowl. She would go 
into the parlor and sit and harden her 
heart, and then she would go into the 
kitchen, and the minute she saw the 
poor chicken—so full of life and hope 
and joy—her heart would fail. She 
couldn’t bear to think that the poor bird 
must suffer. She was quite exhausted 
when Henry reached home, and she sent 
him out for veal chops. 


jt was about a year later when Eleanor 

gave up meat altogether and made 
Henry give it up also. She couldn’t 
bear to think that so many animals must 
be cruelly slaughtered to furnish food. 
If others were hard-hearted enough to 
want meat, that was their affair; but 
Eleanor and Henry refrained. They 
would not even eat eggs, because it must 
hurt a hen to have her eggs stolen from 
her when she must know that if she sets 
on them, a little later they will all be 
fluffy little chicks. I suppose, if Henry 
could have had sliced hard-boiled egg on 
his spinach, he would not have minded 
it so much, although he would have 
turned quite as green; but a strictly 
vegetable diet, when it is restricted to 
boiled spinach and last year’s hickory 
nuts, must pall. It must pall on even 
the most soft-hearted. 

So, knowing all this about Henry and 
Eleanor, and hearing him mention the 
resonant recorder twice, I recalled the 
magazine article. 

“What you want,” I said,—I am a 























maker of delicate electrical instru- 
ments,—‘‘is a resonant recorder like the 
one Professor Jagadis Chunder Bose 
made, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Henry eagerly. “So we 
can have carrots and potatoes and good 
solid food like that. Eleanor says—” 

“Why didn’t she come herself?” I 
asked. 

“She’s so green,” said Henry. “She 
hasn’t anything to wear that matches 
the shade of green she is. I wanted her 
to come.” 

“Well, what is it she says?” 

“She says,” said Henry with a shud- 
der, “that she isn’t sure—she can’t be 
quite sure—that even the spinach is 
dead. Some of it might be alive. Some 
of it may suffer when it is put on to boil. 
She says—Eleanor says—she can’t bear 
to think of boiling the poor, harmless 
spinach to death in such a cruel, cruel 
way. She says she don’t think she can 
bear it much longer. She says she’s 
afraid we’ll have to live on nothing but 
last year’s hickory nuts—unless you can 
make us a resonant recorder quite 
soon.” 

“Henry,” I said as I saw him turn 
pale,—pale green, that is,—“I will 
make you a resonant recorder at once. 
Immediately !” 

“Thank goodness!” he exclaimed, and 
his tone left no doubt that he was truly 
thankful. ‘Ever since Eleanor read 
that magazine article, I have been spin- 
ached and spinached !” 


HAD the article at hand, and I im- 

mediately read it again, and it had, 
luckily, a good picture and an excellent 
description of Dr. Jagadis Chunder 
Bose’s resonant recorder. This remark- 
able East Indian scientist had, by a 
series of experiments with the resonant 
recorder,—an instrument of marvelous 
delicacy,—discovered that plants have a 
nervous system just like animals. He 
discovered that a cabbage or a carrot 
responds to external influences much as 
a human being does—that it winces at a 
blow, is tired by exertion, intoxicated 
by alcohol and stupefied by chloroform, 
and that: its life ends with a death- 
spasm. It is quite plain, therefore, that 
a truly tender-hearted person like 
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Eleanor Henderby—knowing all this— 
would be unable to bear the thought 
that the carrots she put in the pot were 
perhaps still alive, and that they must 
suffer as the boiling water touched their 
tender golden skins. Unfortunately 
there are few women like Eleanor Hen- 
derby in the world, just as there are few 
scientists like Dr. Jagadis Chunder 
Bose. If there were more women like 
Eleanor Henderby, the lot of the turnip 
and the spring onion would be far, far 
happier. 

I need not say that while this article 
is written in a colloquial style, my ob- 
ject is to bring home to other women 
the importance of properly protecting 
our little brothers of the garden—the 
turnip, the radish and the kohl-rabi, and 
all the rest—from undue suffering. 
There is, alas! nothing to eat but food ; 
and many persons, not knowing that the 
hubbard squash and the early rose po- 
tato suffer sensations of heat, cold, 
fatigue, shock and pain, have thought 
they were doing no harm in dragging 
vegetables from their garden beds by 
their leafy tops, rudely chopping cab- 
bages off their single legs, leaving them 
to die by slow stages in pantry or cel- 
lar, and thrusting them still alive into 
scalding water. Now, however, we 
know better. Now there is no excuse 
for such ruthless cruelty. The higher 
civilization demands an end of cruelty 
to carrots. The resonant recorder 
makes it possible for the housewife to be 
sure the string beans are beyond suffer- 
ing when she takes them in her hands to 
string them. I will be glad to quote 
prices on resonant recorders: Size 1 for 
household use; Size 2 for retail dealers 
and Size 3 for commission men and 
large growers. Freight paid east of the 
Mississippi. Draft with bill of lading 
unless cash accompanies the order. 


URING the time when I was con- 

structing the resonant recorder for 
Mrs. Henderby, I had numerous visits 
from Henry. He dropped in every day, 
seeking to hurry me, for as soon as 
Eleanor learned that she was to have 
a resonant recorder, she refused to 
take the chance of torturing a single 
additional spinach-leaf, and Henderby 
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was reduced to the simple diet of a 
squirrel. 

He told me he was eating so many 
last year’s hickory nuts that when he 
saw a tree he felt an instinctive-impulse 
to dart up its trunk and sit on his 
haunches on a high limb and chitter. 
He told me he had used a nut-pick so 
continuously that he actually believed 
nature was trying to evolve a nut-pick 
on his right forefinger, and when I ex- 
amined his hand I had to admit that a 
horny excrescence was growing there, 
and I had no doubt that nature was try- 
ing to supply Henry with a natural 
nut-pick. 

If Henry had continued to subsist on 
last year’s hickory nuts, he would, I am 
sure, have had in time on his right fore- 
finger a pick or spur somewhat like a 
rooster’s spur and quite suitable for use 
in digging the nut-meat out of the nut- 
shells. As it happened this was not 
necessary, and the horny excrescence 
ended in nothing more remarkable than 
a wart. 

Henry told me that 
Eleanor was studying every- ¢ 
thing she could lay her J 
hands on that could give 
her any further knowl- Z 
edge of the wonderful 
work of Dr. Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, in 
preparation for the day 
when her resonant re- 5 
corder would be 
delivered 
to her. She 
not only 
learned all 
about the 
death- «.c.che 
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and the man- 
ner in which 
alcoholic 
vapor intox- 
icated the 
otherwise 
sober sugar- 
beet, but she 
gave great 
attention to 
the effects of 
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various perfumes on the nervous sys- 
tems of the commoner vegetables. 

Experiments prove beyond all doubt 
that the red onion prefers Jockey Club 
to lily of the valley, Jockey Club caus- 
ing the red onion to register joy on the 
resonant recorder, and lily of the valley 
leaving it comparatively unaffected. 
On the other hand, the early rose potato 
registers pain when snuffing the odor of 
violets (which is probably why violets 
are not planted among potatoes), but 
exhibits lively satisfaction at the slight- 
est whiff of white rose perfume. 

For this reason Eleanor arranged to 
have the potatoes and onions stored in 
different compartments in her cellar so 
that each might enjoy its favorite per- 
fume while waiting for a gentle and 
painless death. If vegetables must be 


eaten,—and even Eleanor was beginning 
to suffer sharp pains from 

last year’s hickory 
nuts,—there is no 
reason why, pend- 
ing their execution, 
they should not be 
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As soon as she had the resonant recorder installed in her kitchen, she -: 


went forth with her trowel and dug up a g 
careful not to give the poor things pain. 


mess of carrots, being 





























fullest. 


_ my first resonant recorder 
was completed, I tested it care- 
fully to see that it recorded properly. I 
attached the delicate silken thread to the 
leaf of a young chickweed, lowered the 
lampblacked recording plate into place 
and turned on the gentle electric cur- 
rent. The needle of the recorder imme- 
diately began to. register the gentle, 
healthy pulsations of the nervous system 
of the infant chickweed. I then brought 
my phonograph close to the resonant 
recorder and tried the best Caruso 
record I had. 

The resonant recorder showed noth- 
ing whatever, proving conclusively that 
the chickweed was too young to appre- 
ciate good music; but when I put a 
simple nursery lullaby in the phono- 
graph, the recorder needle marked an 
immediate cessation of the livelier pul- 
sations of the baby plant, showing it 
had been lulled to sleep. I then stuck 
a pin in the baby chickweed, and the 
registrations leaped wildly, showing 
that the poor chickweed was in pain. 

When I removed the pin and sprayed 
the plant with vapor of cow’s milk, 
slightly warmed and with what I hoped 
was the proper proportion of sugar of 
milk and limewater added, the infant 
plant at once began to register satisfac- 
tion. Unfortunately I must have modi- 
fied the milk improperly for this par- 
ticular baby chickweed, for a few 
minutes afterward the dots that marked 
the feelings of the plant on the recorder 
began to leap and bound madly, and I 
knew the poor baby plant was suffering 
from a severe attack of the colic. A 
spraying of paregoric had no effect; 
vapor of peppermint did not relieve the 
child. Finally, in pity for its pain, I 
used a combination of ether and chloro- 
form until the poor little plant had its 
tiny death-spasm. We scientists are 
obliged to do these cruel things some- 
times. 

I might say here, before leaving the 
subject of chickweeds, that when I tried 
the Caruso record on an older chick- 
weed, it registered satisfaction and 
pleasure, but not as great pleasure as 
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when it heard my best Wagner selection. 
It is interesting to note that the adult 
chickweed admired Wagner most of all, 
the Italian composers next, and does not 
care in the least for Debussy, while rag- 
time gives it actual pain. 


HENRY was delighted when I per- 

mitted him to carry away the reso+ 
nant recorder, and I can imagine with 
what eagerness Eleanor received it. She 
has told me since that during all the 
weeks when she was living on spinach 
and nuts, and during the days when she 
gave up spinach and lived on last year’s 
hickory nuts alone, she had a most un- 
controllable desire for carrots. Per- 
sonally I do not care much for carrots, 
and I do not think Henry is especially 
fond of them. As a bright bit of color 
in an Irish stew, or to increase the color 
value of corned beef and cabbage, I do 
not object to carrots; but my palate 
could be quite happy if there were no 
carrots at all. 

Henry, however, had been living on 
spinach and last year’s hickory nuts so 
long that the thought of a dish of boiled 
carrots seemed like heaven to him, and 
as I say, Eleanor absolutely craved 
them. She had an abundance of them 
in her garden, and as soon as she had the 
resonant recorder placed in her kitchen, 
she went forth with her trowel and 
dug up a good mess of carrots, be- 
ing careful not to give the poor things 
pain by snapping a single leaf or break- 
ing a single little rootlet. 

“Now, Henry,” she said with joyful 
anticipation, “life will be a different 
matter for us. Now we are going to 
have real food.” 

“Thank goodness for that!” ex- 
claimed Henry. ‘Just let me get the 
tack hammer and knock those carrots on 
the head for you—” 

“Henry!”’ Eleanor cried. “How can 
you! How can you think of any such 
cruel treatment? Do you think I would 
allow anyone to kill these poor, helpless 
carrots in any such crude, painful man- 
ner? I am ashamed for your hard 
heart.” 

Of course Henry was abashed. He 
had not meant any harm. He had 
thought only that it was necessary that 
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the carrots should be quite dead before 
they were boiled. 


“Ho” are you going to kill them, 
Eleanor?” he asked. 

“T shall chloroform them, of course,” 
said Eleanor. “It is the only painless 
death for carrots. A spray of chloro- 
form and they sink into a stupor—a 
sweet, painless sleep from which they 
do not awaken.” 

“Are you going to chloroform all of 
them?” asked Henry hungrily. “Are 
you going to chloroform them one at a 
time?” 

“Certainly I am,” said Eleanor. 

“It’s going to take a long time,” 
said Henry nervously. “I’m hungry. 
I’m so hungry I could eat them alive.” 

“T hope,” said Eleanor severely, “no 
husband of mine will ever dare to hint 
such a thing again!” And that settled 
Henry. He blushed. It was a sort of 
last year’s hickory-nut-brown blush. “If 
you are as hungry as all that, Henry,” 
said Eleanor, “you may eat a few of 
the carrots raw after they have expired.” 

She was not absolutely cruel to her 
husband even if she was so tender- 
hearted toward carrots. Not all wives 
have this broad tender-heartedness, but 
Eleanor was not like all wives. Henry 
has told me so frequently. 

Mary (the maid) and Henry watched 
eagerly while Eleanor attached the 
silken thread of the resonant recorder 
to the tail of one of the unsuspecting 
carrots and lowered the lampblacked 
recording plate and set the tiny record- 
ing needle. She had a paper cone and 
a wad of absorbent cotton ready and 
the bottle of chloroform at her hand. 
As shown by the record it made on the 
plate, the carrot seemed to be breathing 
regularly. Its pulse was normal, or 
nearly so, but as it lay on the table 
its vitality dropped—as was natural in 
a carrot taken bodily from its garden 
bed. 

It did not appear to be suffering, but 
its heart action grew weaker as it lay 
there, and Eleanor made haste to drop 
a little chloroform on the absorbent 
cotton. She placed this in the paper 
cone and held it over the carrot, keep- 
ing her eye on the plate of the reso- 
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nant recorder. Very gently, very softly, 
the carrot fell asleep. Its nervous sys- 
tem relaxed, and its heart-action became 
gentler and gentler. Eleanor watched 
the recording needle more closely. The 
carrot gave what seemed to be—as reg- 
istered on the plate—a deep sigh, and 
the needle ceased recording. For a few 
moments Eleanor still held the cone 
over the carrot; then she removed the 
cone and detached the silk thread and 
handed the carrot to Henry. 

“You may eat it,” was all she said. 

Henry ate it—tail, tops and ali. He 
ate it so rapidly that he choked and 
turned blue in the face. Mary patted 
him on the back. Eleanor was busy 
fastening the silk thread to the tail of 
the next carrot. She had been less than 
fifteen minutes giving the first its 
quietus. 


[Tt was an hour or perhaps an hour 
and a quarter later that Henry called 
me on the telephone. 

“Come right up here,” he said. 
“Eleanor is in a frightful state. She 
is utterly exhausted. For an hour and 
a half she has been trying to kill a car- 
rot, and it wont die. Its sufferings are 
frightful. Eleanor is hysterical, and 
Mary is going to leave—she thinks 
Eleanor has gone crazy. If you don’t 
come at once—” 

His voice stopped. I think he was 
pushed away from the telephone, for 
I heard Eleanor’s voice immediately. 
She was laughing hysterically and cry- 
ing at the same time. 

“Come, oh, come!” 
carrots are suffering. 
They wont die.” 

She ended in a laughing wail, and I 
heard Mary’s voice say: ‘‘Gimme that 
tellyphone!”’ And then Mary spoke. 

“Ye better come right on up,” she 
said. ‘“We’re all goin’ crazy. Thim— 
thim carrots an’ Missus Henderby is all 
av thim hysterical, an’ me an’ Mister 
Henderby will be like thim in a minute. 
Hurry up, now, or we'll all be crazy 
as loons.” 

“Mary, listen!” I said. “I'll come 
immediately, but you ought to know 
what to do if. Mrs. Henderby has the 
hysterics. It is the sight of the suf- 


she wailed. “The 
I can’t kill them. 
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“We're not eating this week,” said Henry. ‘‘When iron gets tired, it we 
ought to be allowed to rest. . , . . Eleanor tried the resonant recorder 
on the cook-stove, and the poor old cook-stove is all tired out.” 


fering carrots that is making her so. 
Kill the carrots! Understand? Get 
some chloroform and kill them all.” 

“We've chloroformed thim ag’in an’ 
ag’in,” she cried, ‘an’ they do nothin’ 
but suffer an’ carry on hysterical, I tell 
ye r 

I heard Eleanor’s wild, laughing wail 
and waited for no more. I slapped up 
the receiver, grabbed my hat and ran. 


T= Henderby’s kitchen was in 

frightful confusion when I arrived. 
Eleanor lay stretched on the floor with 
her head against the sink. She was 
giggling and wiping the tears from her 
eyes in a frightfully hysterical state. 
Poor Henderby was bending over her, 
trying to quiet her but chewing the 
head of a clothespin in a vain attempt 
to still his gnawing hunger. Mary, her 
mouth set in a hard line, stood before 
the resonant recorder, glaring at the 
record that was appearing on the lamp- 
blacked plate. 


suffering! The car- 
rots are suffering!” 
Eleanor half 
wept and 
half giggled. 
I walked 
over to the 
recorder. 

“Is this 

the only 
carrot you 
tried?” I 
asked Mary 
roughly, I 
fear. 

“No sir, 
we tried 
thim all, one 
after an- 
other,” she 
said. “All 
av thim are 
sufferin’ like 
that one.” 

“FR ey 
=n are, are 
a they?” I 
said. “And 
you tried 
to chloro- 
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form them—is that it?” 

“Missus Henderby did, and Mister 
Henderby did, and I did,” said Mary. 
“Tt’s no use. They wont go dead.” 

I looked at the registry plate. One 
glance told me the whole story. 

“This carrot is not suffering!” I 
said. 

“Tsn’t—isn’t it?’ asked Eleanor, 
raising her head. 

“No, it is not suffering. And it hasn’t 
the hysterics!” 

“Has—hasn’t it?” asked Henry 
eagerly. 

“No, it hasn’t!” I declared. “It’s 
drunk. It is intoxicated. It is in a 
beastly state of intoxication. It is abso- 
lutely pifflicated, if I may use the 
word.” 

I removed the silk thread from its 
tail and tried another carrot. 


“"HEY’RE all drunk,” I said. 
“They’ve all gone on a jag—on a 
big jag. They’re perfectly saturated 
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with alcohol. I never saw such a dis- 
gustingly intoxicated lot of vegetables 
in my life. Look at this record. Look 
at this carrot trying to hide its shame. 
Drunk as a lord, all of them!” 

Eleanor sat up. 

“Aren’t they suffering?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Suffering? They’re having the time 
of their lives! They'll suffer to-mor- 
row morning when the effect of the alco- 
hol wears off—” 

Something occurred to me. I turned 
to Eleanor. 

“And you tried to chloroform them, 
did you?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she said. “I wouldn’t 
have them suffer—” 

“Well, don’t you know it is almost 
impossible to chloroform a thing when 
it is saturated with alcohol?” I asked. 
“Don’t you know—” 

“But where would they get alcohol?” 
asked Henry. ‘Where would our own 
home-grown carrots get alcohol?” 

I turned and looked at the shelf on 
which the resonant recorder stood. On 
it stood two bottles. One was labeled 
Chloroform and the other Lemon Ex- 
tract. Beneath the lemon-extract label 
was this—Alcohol 80%. I picked up 
the paper cone and sniffed it. 

“Eleanor!” I said sternly, “you have 
been trying to chloroform these carrots 
with lemon extract. You have made 
them drunk, beastly drunk !” 

I think it was a lesson to Eleanor. I 
think, after that awful experience, she 
took good care to see that she did not 
try to chloroform carrots with alcohol. 
It was weeks before she forgave her- 
self—a member of the Westcote Ladies’ 
Temperance Society—for having intox- 
icated the carrots, but Henry told me 
that Eleanor soon learned to chloro- 
form even string beans—which are tena- 





cious of life—easily and quickly. He 
seemed much happier now that he was 
off a strictly nut diet and able to eat 
vegetables in a cooked state. He 
thanked me again and again for the 
resonant recorder. He said their home 
Was now quite happy. 


Bur one day he came into my work- 
shop looking sad and hungry. He 
sighed deeply as he dropped into a chair. 
“‘What’s the matter now, Henderby ?” 
I asked. 

“We're not eating this week,” he said 
sadly. “So tender-hearted a person as 
Eleanor—” 

“What now?” I asked, rather exasp- 
erated. 

“Well, she’s been reading more Jag- 
adis Chunder Bose,” he said glumly. 
“You see, there is nothing dead. Noth- 
ing dead until it is killed. Metals live. 
Metals, Jagadis Chunder Bose says, 
have feelings. Iron, you know! Iron 
gets tired. Iron gets sick. You can 
intoxicate iron. The resonant recorder 
shows all that. And Eleanor is so soft- 
hearted !” : 

“What do you mean?” I asked 

“We're not eating this week,” said 
Henry again. ‘When iron gets tired, 
it ought to be allowed to rest—to recu- 
perate. So we’re not cooking anything 
this week. Eleanor tried the resonant 
recorder on the cook-stove, and the poor 
old cook-stove is all tired out. So we’re 
letting it rest this week. You know, 
Edward, a tender-hearted woman like 
Eleanor can’t be cruel to a cook-stove.” 

Well, all I said was just “Suffering 
carrots!” Yes, that’s all I said. I 
couldn’t think of anything else to say. 
I just stared at Henry for half a min- 
ute, and then I said “Suffering car- 
rots!” 

And Henry sighed. 





















































































ANNOUNCEMENT 


EGINNING with this issue, The Green 

Book Magazine will be sold at twenty 

cents per copy. This is an adjustment 

of values necessitated by the extraordinary times 


in which we are living. 


The editorial contents of the magazine cost 
more to-day than ever before. This is direct 
value to the reader, for the class of material 


which we are printing is better than ever before. 


The Green Book has become a magazine so 
unique that it has established a class and a 
following all its own. We expected this in- 
crease in editorial cost. It alone would not 
have caused an increase in price. But the 
manufacturing cost—the white paper, printing, 
binding, etc.—have advanced to such an extent 
that to sell at the old price a product which 
costs so much more than it did when the price 
was fixed is, obviously, an impossible business 
proposition. 

We expect to make the publication better 
each month. We are going forward, never 
backward, never standing still. And we feel 
that our readers will cheerfully pay the slight 


increase for the magazine. 
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